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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 



The scene of this Poem is laid in Nicomedia, the ca- 
pital of Bithynia, a province of Asia, and in the year 
107, when Pliny the younger was Governor of that 
country, degraded by the folly of Nicomedes, the last 
of a long and splendid race of kings, mto a Roman 
Province. He had bequeathed it to them in his wiD, 
thus terminating A. C. 75, a dynasty, which accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, had commenced in Ninus. 

According to the generality of Ecclesiastical His- 
torians, the third persecution now raged in Bithynia, 
under the auspices, and assisted by one of the most 
talented of emperors, and a renowned philosopher his mi- 
nister. Ignatius, the celebrated Bishop of Antioch, by 
the orders of Trajan the emperor, was carried in chains 
to Rome, and there thrown to the beasts as an amuse- 
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ment for the populace. He had voluntarily presented 
himself to the imperial notice, desirous of averting 
from his cherished flock that bloody vengeance, which 
thus magnanimously solicited, fell on his own head. 
From the least credulous and most authentic records, the 
age of miracle had not totally passed away. The be- 
loved Apostle John had been dead not more than six or 
seven years. The last portion of his life was spent at 
Ephesus, where his Grospel was written. The Christian 
religion was consequently (humanly speaking) now left 
to the guidance and in the hands of those, who had 
been the companions or disciples of the Apostles, the 
witnesses of their miracles, the active participators in 
many of their labours and sufferings : and had begun 
to experience those bitter and violent persecutions 
which spared neither the tenderness or infirmities of 
age and sex. 



To 



Oh Lady of my love ! art thou not here, 
And closely wedded to each inmost thought ; 

Can verdant earth reveal one scene so dear 
As that with thy soft image fully fraught? 

Is there a nook within the cell of mind. 

Containing haply much — no flower from thee 1 

Or in a hundred concords couldst thou find, 
A single string which vibrates not of thee ? — 
Let death break all save one — e'en then it thus must be. 

Who has not loved ? The bright electric chain 

Imprisons bliss and nature, at a touch 
Discharges all the sweets their urns contain — 

Can these too cloy? we have not found them such. 



Each chequered year flits by on downy wiugs. 
Stealing the gayest bloom from every cheek. 

Love's rosy banner still its colour flings j 

Peace broods upon her neat, the heart, and meek 
Religion points with Faith the golden rest we seek. 

If as we gaze in Life's translucent stream. 
Peace, and her wondVous train therein repose. 

And then — the trembling outlines scarcely seem 
A single heaven-drawn feature to disclose ; 

Yet Faith can lift her eagle glance, and ga^e. 
From shadowy tints of glory on His form. 

Whose thrilling promise by Lifers margin strays. 
Breathes hope *mid tumult, calmness in the storm- 
Dear Lady of my love 1 — Christ's Spirit hath not gone. 

Then come — and bring those young eyes filled with light 

From Nature's fount — our daughter's soul is high — 
Bid thoughts new fledged extend their soaring flight. 
And at each wondering pause of mind^ descry— 
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That long dim pile of centuries, heaped with deeds 
Of blood, of agony, of strife, and tears; 

Altars, and Christian heroes trampling creeds 

'Mid smoke and flame — that glorious Church which rears 
Her loftiest arch of strength, where man most deeply 
fears. 

Come, rouse the spell— iuToke those magic names. 
Whose potent sounds call forth from Time's dark throne 

The mighty shades of empires, shattered fanes. 
The floating pomp, the arms of fallen Rome.— 

Trajan! Byzantium! Pliny !~h<ow ye thnmg 
The soul's horizon with a cloudy train 

Of slaves, and victors with triumphal song. 
Embattled hosts, nations, and fleets who claim 
Beneath th' Imperial Eagle's sway — their rights in vain. 

Hark ! to the roar of trumpets as they pass — 
The tramp of Nations — ^War's red chariot wheels— 

And as again Time shakes his silent glass. 
Yon stately grove, where human Season feels 



Her sileot power, and moulds new fashioned creeds ; 
Crushes the old, or deeply brooding, trains 

Her new fledged pinions o*er the waste which leads 
To wild conjecture, vainful hopes, and plains, 
Where one vast dim iufinitade for ever reigns. 

Nearer they come— still nearer— sweeping on, 

Commingled, shadowless, with broken gleams 
Of sudden glory, flashing fast upon 

The page of Time a mass of shifting dreams — 
The shout of Triumph, wresting from a world 
Her iron crown and long-contested throne ; 
Victory's broad banner to the winds ujifurled ; 
Plebeian mockery at the Ilegal groan ; 
And that proud temple's head, a hundred triumphs own. 

Smoke, flame, and blood, and pitchy mantles there — ^ 
Martyrs, and burning crowns, victorious palm, 

Hosannahs loudly swelling — then, the prayer, 
Which speaks ^neath torture's throe the heartfelt calm 
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Of age, whose crown of bliss is thus complete— 
The piteous cry of infants fiercely cast. 

With laughter hoarse, to death ; or at the feet 
Of mothers panting laid, to prove at last 
That Faith how strong— which still they firmly claspt. 

A. thousand victims, slowly, joint by joint* 

Devoured and hewn ; l||ile Pagan virtue waves 
Her gory hands, or bares a careless front 

As Afric's beasts become the Christians' graves- 
Mark ye their eager eyes — oh ! wisdom crowned 
With lofty plaudits by each sceptic's tongue — 
How god-like are their rites and mercy found 

In these fell shambles, where Christ's followers hung 
In namelei^s agonies at each uprising sun ! 

Here, some great martyr calmly gazes round 

The vast Arena, his triumphal grave, 
Thronged with fierce faces, jests, and scornful sound 

Of Roman mockery — will he dare to save 



His aged life from insult — ^will he yield I 

Fast throbs his heart— but *tis with joy alone ; ^ 

Bright gleams his eye — but 'tis on heaven*3 blue field; 
And murmuring on }m lip comes prayer's deep tone — 
Whilst 'mid the Arena's waste, unbound, he stands alone. 

Breathless awhile the crowd — ^yon sayage yell ! 

The bounding spring — thal^stern and lonesome roar. 
As 'neath the lightning stroke Christ's martyr fell — 

And his then trembling limbs the lion tore, — 
'Twas briefly past — the bloody sand records 

The deep memorial of his love and life ; 
The strength, the hope, the power were all his Lord's, 

His was the passive courage 'mid the strife. 

And now eternity to him with joy is rifcp 

Then Peace, her bleeding bosom throbbing still 
With love to man ; her path, the cross and thorns — 

And Hope, whose rainbow arch will ever fill 
The Christian's sky in all its darkest storms — 
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And Faith, an ocean fathomless by man, 
Upon whose bosom rocked in still repose 

The wondrous Church of Christ her course began. 
As Noah's strength-bound ark majestic rose, 
Sure pledge of God's vast love — above this world's 
sad woes. 

These — and ten thousand more, a shifting scene 
Of earthly passion steeped in Heaven's design — 

M ethinks the deepening thrill, this lofty theme 
Hath stirred within my soul — will wake in thine ; 

When thou shalt gaze through eighteen centuries' gloom, 
And yet behold our passions changeless still, ^ 

Or hear the martyr's faith, his cruel doom. 
Or see the stream of glory Christ can fill — 
Peace, 'mid the bursting heart, for those who know 
His will. 
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CANTO THE FIRST. 



THE AVOWAL. 



A HUNDRED years had spread their awful wingSi 
Since He, who curbed Time's noiseless footed steeds 
And first released them from Creation's hand. 
Had poured His sacred stream of living blood — 
Dreadful libation ! claimed by God from man. 
On Calvary, groaning underneath her load ; 
Majestic, thence. He strode, a fearful guest 
To Death's pale mansion, shook his silent throne. 
And conquering trampled on earth's grizzly king. 
The single grains of Love's immortal weal. 
Dropped here and there by fishers unskilled hands, 
Yet folding in their germs eternal life. 
Their roots in rocks of ages clinging fast. 
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Had sprung, proud cedars, from the mouutam^s basei 
And now, overshadowed towering half the world, 

Bithjnia's Governor, Propraetor stjled/ 
From Trajan held Rome's delegated power — 
The philosophic Pliny^ — deathless name ! * 
Above the dust of emperors, kings, and slaves. 
Standing coeval with the aged world. 
He, daring votary, to etenial truth,* 
Condemned Religion ; racked her youthful form ; 
Unheard, despised her creed ; or idly smiled 
At Christians, proudly turning from those walls 
Where lust, revenge, and incest letigued with Hell — 
(The people's Gods ! foul priestcraft deemed by him,) 
Sought with demoniac haste to quaff their blood. 
He — the enlightened, science polished soul. 
Wrung from the writhing matron — bloody path. 
To Truth's celestial realms and cloudless light — 
Her simple tale ; her moral code divine. 
Worthy of Nature, child of Nature's God \ 
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Her strong belief in Christ, His love, His death ; 
Her glorious purpose rooted in the soul. 
Burned deeper in by slow consuming flames. 
And branded on its essence, to endure. 
Each torture that man's fiendish heart could plan. 
Religious hate, (the gift of Hell to earth). 
His deepest craft, her home's desertion— all, 
Than drop one grain of incense on a shrine 
Raised to commemorate another Name. 

Throughout the Roman world, the vengeful Jews, 

Ejected from their awful land, breathed out 

Destruction unto all who worshipped Christ.' 

His holy blood, a fixed and burning curse. 

Like that first murderer's stamped upon their brow 

In features changeless as their name and race. 

Invoked, began to pour incessant streams 

Of anguish blent with groans. Their smiling babes. 

At Nature's sweetest fount sucked in the crime ; 

The snowy crown of honour, age obtained. 
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Defiled with blood sank do-wn — and e'en the maid 
Dishonoured J wildly shrieked for aid to Him, 
Who, wrapt in thunder, veiled His face with wrath. 
Jerusalem was no more — her sun had set ; 
Her noon of miracle and wonder past ; 
Her people knelt as slaves before the world • 
That glorious land ! on whose vine purpled hills 
No uncommissioned breeze had dared to stray ; 
Where God himself controuled the laughing year, 
Enriched her head with never-dyin^ flowers, 
Showered His streams of harvest on the fields. 
Breathing perpetual Spring along her plains — 
A second Eden ! filled with spicy groves \ 
Jehovah's garden — ^altar sole on earthy 
Wafting from every vale His praise and love : 
That heavenly land — where Beauty toiled in vain 
To add one charm to her long raven locks. 
To throw one grace round her soft matchless form, 
To find a sea of light like her dark eyes 
Commanding homage, as their lustrous gaze 
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Serenely turned to skies, less bright than they — 
How were thy triumphs fallen !— How the harp 
Of Judah broken, sighed discordant notes 
To every hurrying blast that swept her hills ! 
It had no willows now whereon to hang, 
E'en they were felled — and flowers rank and wild, 
Had twined themselves round every tuneless string 
Sirocco, child of deserts, breathing death. 
In lurid haze pestiferous ensign raised — 
Athwart thy face he led his silent train ; 
The wing of insect fell, the herbage shrtok. 
The dust was parched with thirst, the stream was dead, 
The eye of Nature failed— and man thus cursed, 
Heaved once beneath his fiery load — then died. 
Alas ! those deep prophetic notes of woe, 
Which he, (before whose rod the sea rolled back 
In sullen gloom to find his depths laid bare,) 
Had heard with awe breathed by God's Spirit then — 
This curse, on man and land, was now fulfiUed.f 
* Psalm 137. f ^ent, chapters 28, 29, and 30. 
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THE AVOWAL. 



Canio J, 



Her stilf-necked Nation obdurate through time, 
Dispersed like chaff in every wind of heaven, 
Clung fiercer to its race^ its crimesj and law. 
Despised by all, oppressed, and ground beneath 
The wheels of Rome^s proud chariot, still they wore 
Inflexibly their creed ; and poured that hate 
Which burned 'gainst all the world, on those who bowed 
Before the name of Christ » The pagan priests 
Associates found in them, and both conjoined, 
Tumultuous meetings raised, or clamoured loud 
For death and vengeance on their hapless foes. 
The public games in every city gave 
Auspicious signal to the glowing hate 
Of each infuriate foe. 'Twas here they roused 
The brutal artizans, and called aloud 
For frequent acts, evincing to what God, 
The Christian, patient in his Master's strength, 
Would consecrate his life ; — ^'twas here the streams 
Of rolling smoke and flame more frequent rose 
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To heaven, as incense, from the heart of love ; 

And here the holocausts of living men 

In smouldering -fragments heaped, awakraed joy 

On every Jew's dark cheek. Here wonder gave 

A stronger feast of stem enjoyment, thus, 

Beholding men in silent agony 

Outstretched for one short name ; despising life 

As worthless, void of hope — if Christ was scorned. 

Justice in vain was sought — Compassion wept. 

Pleaded with tears of blood, and vainly raised 

Her plaintive voice to those, whom lust of pain 

And torture ranked ^thin th' arena's walls ; — 

They came to feast on groans, , they heard their cries. 

And answered with their shouts, and waved their arms 

In savage luxury above the Sect ^ 

That rose from Judah's plains, and only gave 

Some yet more loathsome features to those rites. 

Which Israel's temple hid beneath her veil. 

The Praetors, Governors, and Senates smiled 
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In cruel mockery from their chairs of state 

On those who dared revile the Roman gods, 

And worship only one — man — a Jew — 

And crucified far crime !^ — (such words they held 

Against the Lord of Life — ) who longed to crown 

Their templsB with the Cross, and spread the robe, 

The purple robe of Christ's despised state, 

Above the world's eternal mistress, Rome. 

They coldly bade them curse this new found creed /° 

Incense their gods— or die ; discarding rights, 

WMch every pagan slave could safely claim. 

Hate thus remorseless, goaded man to wreak 

Destruction on his child — and children dipped 

In parents* blood their hands ^ the brother dragged 

Sisters to cruel deaths — and even ties. 

The first imposed by Nature's gentle hands 

On either sex, and hound their hearts in love. 

When Eden'a streams ran murmuring on with bliss— 

E'en these were hurst ; the husband raised his hand 

In public 'gainst his wife, and she too poured 
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Her partner's life before the pagan shrines,*— 
Nature forgot herself— home lost its name/' 
The social springs of life were broken up. 
And every Christian's hope was cradled then, 
Far from this jarring world — with Christ alone. 

Nor only did the Pagans measure back 

The sacred horror every Christian felt 

At heathen temples, by a bloody hate, 

Consociates with the Jews — these too were taught 

Rome's fierce intolerance in the cause of vice. 

By deep contempt, and bitter wrath, and death. 

They had a temple once wherein reposed, 

'Twas thought, an ass's head, or empty air ; * 

Their shrine was vacant, and they worshipped nought, 

If not the first, beyond the clouds and heaven. 

That temple's glory lay beneath the dust. 

No stone could tell its site, or seek with hope 

Its fellow in the walls — priests, kingdom gone. 

Nation, and David's line of awful kings— 
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Their God had bowed before the eagle's strength ; 
And they were abject outcasts m the streets 
Of Roman cities— scorned by Roman slaves. 

Yet they had pleasure — can repining man 
Find uncommingled misery in his cup, 
Floats there no drop of comfort on its brim ! — 
They had their sordid joys, — ^gold, precious gold. 
In many glittering forma, from many climes. 
Rolled in by haggared care, and pale- eyed thrift. 
Amply repaid dull years of toil and blood. 
The tattered garment robed a kingdom* s price. 
And emperors cursed the wretch whose single loan 
Maintained in all their pride his throne or fleet, 
Blood too they had, which dark revenge made sweet — 
The midnight dagger steeped in Pagan gore. 
Clung to the grasp of Judah's banished sons 
Where'er Concealment spread her chambers dark. 
At times, their bloody swarms rushed forth when Night 
O'er some wide city stretched her sable throne— 
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And soon her ear was filled with dreadful shrieks 
In lonely dwellings, or the stifled hum 
Of secret murder marshalling forth his bands— 
The mom beheld the streets, in bloody pools. 
And ghastly corpses gashed with many wounds, 
Steaming around — and then, reprisals came, 
For thousands murdered, on the Jewish tribes ; 
And every house, and every narrow lane. 
Became a battle field, where vengeance fought 
For life with retribution — whilst the Jew 
Died as he lived, implacable and fierce. 
Gnashing his teeth in curses 'gainst the world. 

This was their life,— and thus a century waved 
Half its grey hairs on Reubbn Ezra's head. 
Reuben of Nicomedia — rich beyond 
The dream of avarice ; known to every wind 
His white robed vesseb ; known to every tribe 
Of Arabs, winged like their own sands for death. 
The gulf Astacene murmured to the cries 



Of his thronged fleets— the desert's hot breath checked, 
Almost appeared refreshed, on spicy bales 
From India's fragrant woods, lingering delighted. 
He was the chief, not less from high descent. 
Than boundless wealth, amid the Jews, who dwelt 
Within that gorgeous city^ s ample arms. 
And proud his gait, for oft the State had stooped 
To borrow from his gold, and loud his name 
Was told in foreign ports — in Egypt's land 
Among her swarthy sons, Arabia's hills 
And vales of spicy fragrance » or the streams 
Of mighty Ganges, and those distant phujis 
Where Cathay's humble insects toiled for man. 
And spun their golden tombs of glittering si!k \ — 
Rome's haughty dames acknowledged Reuben's bales. 
Whose silken grace revealed their stately charms 
In softened folds ; and Rome's fell Tyrants veiled. 
Effeminate, their bulky limbs beneath 
The costly freight of Reuben Ezra's barks i 
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Thus far was known to all — one treasure lay, 

A pearl on nigfafs dark face, known but to few. 

He had a wife — but she had died too soon, 

And left her likeness in an infant bud. 

Which he fond man had reared— and now 'twas blown 

In all the luxury of woman's charms. 

And she was beautiful — how beautiful ! — 

And soothed with dulcet voice her father's heart. 

Oft stung to mad resolves by Gentile pride ; 

Or sat, bright creature, at his wearied feet ; 

And held with slender grasp the sparkling cup 

To his parch'd lips — perchance, a tear fell in, 

Rich jewel gained from soft affection's mine ; 

And then, her lips were moved to sweetest sounds, 

While in seraphic airs she mourned her land 

Wasted, deserted, conquered, and enslaved. 

She was an earthly guide, and his fierce soul 

Brooked no control but from her silken rein. 

Oft when the muttering storm of curses rose 

c 



Or Christ* s disciples, then she raised the sliield 
Of filial love, and playful fond caress. 
Or with an angel's voice compassion claimed 
For those who erringly might he deceived. 

To find befitting match, or nourish plans 

Of grandeur for this idol of his thoughts. 

Would furrow deeper still his wrinkled front \ — 

While she, so simple, dreamed of mazy groves. 

Soft streams, and hanging banks ; at eve to roam 

With one whose soul'couJd catch the distant gleam 

Of thought half shadowed — then instinctive glow 

With equal feeling into equal love. 

She was — what was she not that man could love ! — 

Shrinkingly soft, or tremblingly now bold, 

Her ardent soul woald nurture vast ideas. 

And scan the heights of thought with eagle glance ; 

Or wrapt in fancy, dream of glorious days, 

When Israel's God, Messiah's ensign raised. 

Should rouse the lion, Judah, from his lair. 
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And tread the winepress of his wrath alone- 
Alas ! it was all dream ! since she must turn. 
And mourn in foreign air her country's plains. 

It chanced — if aught like chance could ever draw 
From slumbering folds events of life and death— 
Fabius, the friend of Pliny, by the State 
Commissioned, sought from Ezra's hoards a loan, 
And gaye in pledge the vintage blushing land. 
Unveiled, and bending o'er a Grecian lyre 
Strung to the lofty notes of Zion's songs, 
Rebecca, on a silken couch half sat. 
And half reclining lay. — ^The Questor saw,*' 
And marked the dark-eyed maiden's modest grace, 
Her loveliness, that blushed beneath his gaze, 
And burned with brighter beauty in her cheek ; 
And those soft features, moulded on the soul. 
The language of her mind, the outward light 
Of mental glory, raised so high, that earth 
Might seem too gross an element for her, 
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Bat that each shrinking look betrayed her linked 
To every soft emotion woman claimsj 
And flings unceasingly around herself. 
Depths of confiding, trembling, ceaseless love, 
Weak, and thence strong — trusting, and tbence betrayed — 
Her beanty homaged, gained, then flung aside— 
Too sweat for life — and yet too weak to fly — 
The mistress, yet the slave of haughty man — 
Eden's primeval beanty in her face^ 
And fallen earth's sad weakness on her soul* 

Reuben^ whose wily avarice had remarked 
The Roman's wandering thoughts, allowed her still 
To sit an veiled, and thence usurious gained 
New interest for his loan ; — again they met. 
Again the Questor paused, lingered, and gazed ; 
While converse flowed, and his repulsive pride 
Shrank like the frost before the breath of May, 
As her soft accents falteriugly conjoined 
Timid remarks, — ^He doubted on the bond — ^ 
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Came yet once more : — meantime, a thousand thoughts^ 
Pride» his quick passion, fervid hope, and love. 
Had swept in hurrying tumults o'er his soul. 
Creeds were as dust to him — he owned but one- 
Jew, pagan, sorcerer — he scorned their tales; 
At Nature's altar, earth, deigned scarce to kneel, 
Held fellowship with trees, rocks, mountains, streams, 
And doubted not some God had formed this world* 
The Jewess then was one of these fair works — 
True, in her veins barbaric pulses beat. 
But this was nought — her soul, her gait, her eye. 
Proved her a child of every daring thought,— 
The die was cast — enough — she must be his ; — 
He proffered to the Jew his Roman hand,'^ 
And lofty rank, and long ancestral line« 

The Elder paused ; — high visions floating nigh, 
Visions of wealth unbounded, power, ease. 
Protection from the State and Roman arms. 
Swayed his consent — but then,- defiled to mix 
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The regal blood of David with a fount. 
Gentile, barbaric — nay, his country's foe^ — 
He trembled as kis doubts Inclined the scale ^ 
While he, the Suitor, lowered his darkening brows, 
And sternly curbed his pride and swelling breast. 

" Rebecca must decide/' — Her father came. 
Revealed his lofty rank, the honor sought — 
Some doubts — and that his ardent hopes foretold, 
A great deHyerer might perchance arise 
To rend their slavish chains — his age— her youth ; — 
Probed gently with a parent's hand her heart, 
Read thoughts which blushed at their own sudden birth. 
And sighsj which owned the noble Roman's tongue 
Overflowing eloquent, had wrought a change 
Which she bad shrunk to whisper to herself; 
Then came religious scruples — ' he long famed 
In Nicomedia, walked the sacred groves 
Of Grecian Sages, smiled at Pagan faith, 
Perchance acknowledged not a God, or soul' — 
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' The easier conquest to their law and rites. 
And sure to learn, when dropping from her lips 
Love and religion mingled sweetly fell.' 
A father's wish, her own fast throbbing heart. 
And gentle sighs, consenting silence gave — 
She yielded half in duty, half from love. 

A month had passed, whilst mom and eve had seen 
Their constant intercourse, and change of looks 
Winged with responding thoughts. They wandered on 
From every eye remote, but Nature's forth 
Glist'ning with dew, and nect'rous sweets distilled 
In tender shrub, wild flowers, or fragrant tree. 
By fretful streams they sat, and heard them flow 
Unceasing while they mused, and silence told 
Thoughts which no words could image, seen and felt. 
Not read, their living hues in language lost. — 
Or thence again with devious step they climbed 
The woody hill, and from its crown looked down. 
On noisy forums thronged with bustling crowds. 
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On temples incensed with the steamy clouds 
From Pagan censers, or the restless waves 
Lifting their pride heneath unnumbered barks ; — 
Again, they nearer gazed upon the grove 
Heaving beneath their feet, with fruits and flowers 
And leaves of every hue, and sprightly birds 
Hising like winged blossoms on its breast ; — 
And nearer still, her father's mansion bowered 
'Mid twining plants, her care, and cedars tall, 
With stately shadows, shielding thence the noon ; — 
Her garden here, the lap of Flora strewed 
With flowers of blithest forms, profusely thrown 
In studied negligence, that taste might seem 
The hand of Nature, not of female art. 

Thus fondly on they gazed, and thought, and spoke. 
And changed by Love's commercial looks and thoughts. 
Feelings which thus transferred, increased and brought 
Fresh stores of joy, and hopes devoid of ilL 
And still Time hurried on — when will he pause 
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For love, or death, or empires — when for man? — 
He hurried on, and shook his shining 3and, 
Events fast falling as th^ grains thick fell. 
The bridal dress prepared, but waited now 
Two tedious days, ere Hymen's saffron robes 
Should wave th' expected signal — but e'en then, 
Rome's empire menaced, called aloud her sons, 
And Fabius, Questor to the Consul, heard — 
Sighed — ^parted from his jqlow a£Sanced bride— 
Beyond the Euxine's shores impatient wore 
Six months in anxious warfare, ere the arms 
Of those barbarians, (whose incursions tracked 
With fire and blood, his sudden absence caused,) 
Had been compelled to yield themselves his slaves. 

Meanwhile — Rebecca's tablets frequent brought. 
At first breathed Love's devotion and his vows ; 
Then changed, they doubted— spoke of error's path, 
Surmised that Truth was found — pourtrayed much grief, 
Lest some new change within her soul might shake 

c3 
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His fervent love — ^perchance lie yet might leam 
Wisdom from her alone, perhaps reject — 
Then trusted to explain, redouble lo?e ; 
But if in scorn he heard — she dared not form 
A distant outline of her misery than. 

At length he came — and she had named an hour. 
When all within that city's busied round 
Were wrapped in sleep, when that full moon should gain 
Her midnight throne, to seek his presence hercj 
Avow the whole, and learn his fixed resolve. 

At distance then he stood upon the brow 
Of that green hill — the moon was up, and through 
The silent trees, poured forth continuous floods 
Of living glory to the plain beneath. — 
Here Contemplation, heaven-born, might stand 
And view the mustering forms of coming years. 
Or hear the lengthening knell of ages past ; 
And ajs the rich dim prospect trained the eye 
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To rove 'mid distant shades, some marble front 
Of Grecian pillars proudly heaving up, 
Into the moon-shine roofs of gilded bronze. 
Would catch the wildered sight ; or lofty domes, 
And lengthening streets, and baths, and noble groups 
Of private temples, porticos, and shrines. 
In stilly grandeur fill the soul with thought. 
Stretched forth, a vast profusion, gardens rich 
In statues, haughty columns, ponderous flights 
Of terraces, and fountains sparkling up. 
Playing cool music on Night's sultry ear. 
Scattering new verdure on their trees and flowers — 
Mingled, divided, joined by stately walls, 
Masses of sullen grandeur, lowly roofs. 
Forums, triumphal arches, lengthening far, 
Obscure and glorious, till the broad champaigne 
Spread forth a sea of vineyards, fields, and groves ; 
On either hand suburbal confines joined. 
And marked the starry heaven's extremest bound. 
Here ocean's waves were murmuring for their winds, 
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Hb fervent love — perchance he yet might leam 
Wisdom from her alone, perhaps reject — 
Then trusted to explam, redouble love ; 
But if in scorn he heard — ^she dared not form 
A distant ontUne of her misery then. 

At length he came— and she had named an hour, 
When all within that city's busied round 
Were wrapped in sleeps when that full moon should gain 
Her midnight throne, to seek his presence here, 
Avow the whole, and learn his fixed resolve. 

At distance then he stood upon the brow 
Of that green hill — the moon was up, and through 
The silent trees, poured forth continuous floods 
Of living glory to the plain beneath, — 
Here Contemplation, heaven-born, might stand 
And view the mustering forms of coming years, 
Or hear the lengthening kuell of ages past ; 
And as the rich dim prospect trained the eye 
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Cha&ng the froiniiiig cliffs and weedy strand-^ 
The sea of Marmoni broke m troubled foanip'' 
And heaved white breasted billows at his feet ; 
The Ba^phorus poured its Enxine deluge in ; 
And witRlitig westward fiir, the Hellespont, 
Led imward through -Sgeatn seas to Greece. 

*Twi^ all unseen by him — or when scarce marked. 
Its iteaci^fiil beaut j made bis brow more dark. 
His heart inorv sad — aav. 'twas the rising tbougbt 
To curse the broad orbed luoon who freely filings 
l*rof«st», ber tributarr mdianoe down. 

artus wen? folded oo his atnpl^ breast» 
Am if to stifle there its seeret flame : 
lie movtHi iiott at times his haughtv brow 
\Xm lirtetl hastily to that bri|tht morld, 
A I once to chide her slow mitl t r n 
Heta|Ksing theiu or tiirniti^ d«rkei 
To that emboirawl fOcif» heaongh 
toetet Y«tp«ar «tar of idl his Imr 
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He gazed — and Passion swept still deeper clouds 
Of wrath across his cheek, and years of pain — 
Of lonely angiiisli, while he crowded moved 
With men Gompanionless in soul for him, 
Rolled onwards all their dregs of moments, each 
Armed scorpion-like with self-inflicting sting. 
And deep, and deeper still they struck their fangs — 
And fierce, yet fiercer, disappointed pride 
Forced the rough iron through and through his souU 
He had seen much in lands 'neath every clime, 
Had scanned Philosophy with eager hope. 
Imbued himself with pleasure, and had roamed, 
'Mid hearts and eyes, courted, where others knelt. 
He sought for friendship, and had tried the faith 
Of woman's love — but found that each was vain, 
Empty, delusive, phantoms of the mind, 

•"based, were ever grasped and not retained ; — 
♦o fate, or vainly wished 

. dreamed, or pored 
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Nightly intease, on every sage whose thoughts 

Could win him from his own^ or yield some chance 

That all was not uncertainty but hope. 

He saw Rebecca — and though strangOj there seemed 

Some chord vibrating^ then of mutual mind — 

Some distant sympathies, remote from all, 

And only felt and known within themselves. 

On that brief day, in which her soul confessed 
Its trembling secret^ and each shrinking thought 
Blushed as it faltering raised the veil that hid 
This love which he had sought from earth in vain, 
But found close shrouded in a Hebrew breast. 
He felt unmingled joy — yet now, 'twas gone, 
And worse, far worse his state — Experience held 
Her mirror to his mind, thereon he saw 
What he had lost, he knew not how — he feared — 
Doubted her truth ^ — tortured himself with hopes — 
Formed plans of vengeance had she dared to change 
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Faithless like all— or then perused in thought 
Her vague expressions, and still dreaded these 
Contained some tale of horror for his ear. 

The moon hath gained her zenith step of light ! — 
He marked the solemn hour — and manned his soul 
With courage drawn from her deep stores of pride ; 
Removed the gold embossed, gem fretted helm. 
And sought with frequent turn each cooling breeze. 

Time's scorching hand had passed across that brow. 
Revealing, half concealed, the withering trace 
Of feelings, passions, children of long years. 
While hope hung out her lovely light, a lure, 
To disappointment sickening o'er the past : — 
Sorrow lurked there in yet scarce wrinkled folds. 
And underneath the forehead's ample base 
The sparkling eye lay still as heaving waves 
When storms are scarcely past, a depth, a strength, 
Which slightest breath might ruffle into wrath. 
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Nightly intense, on every sage whose thoughts 

Could win him from his own, or yield some chance 

That all was not uncertainty but hope. 

He saw Rebecca — and though strange, there seemed 

Some chord vibrating then of mutual mind — 

Some distant sympathies, remote from all. 

And only felt and known within themselves. 

On that brief day, in which her soul confessed 
Its trembling secret^ and each shrinking thought 
Blushed as it faltering raised the veil that hid 
This love which he had sought from earth in vain. 
But found close shrouded in a Hebrew breast, 
He felt umningled joy— yet now, 'twas gone. 
And worse^ far worse his state — Experience held 
Her mirror to his mindi thereon he saw 
What he had lost, he knew not how — he feared — 
Doubted her truth — tortured himself with hopes — 
Formed plans of vengeance had she dared to change 
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Faithless like all— or then perused in thought 
Her vague expressions, and still dreaded these 
Contained some tale of horror for his ear. 

The moon hath gained her zenith step of light ! — 
He marked the solemn hour — and manned his soul 
With courage drawn from her deep stores of pride ; 
Removed the gold embossed, gem fretted helm. 
And sought with frequent turn each cooling breeze. 

Time's scorching hand had passed across that brow, 
Revealing, half concealed, the withering trace 
Of feelings, passions, children of long years. 
While hope hung out her lovely light, a lure, 
To disappointment sickening o'er the past : — 
Sorrow lurked there in yet scarce wrinkled folds. 
And underneath the forehead's ample base 
The sparkling eye lay still as heaving waves 
When storms are scarcely past, a depth, a strength. 
Which slightest breath might ruffle into wrath. 
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On temples incensed with the steamy clouds 
From Pagan censers, or the restless waves 
Lifting their pride beneath unnumbered barks ; — 
Again, they nearer gazed upon the grove 
Heaving beneath their feet, with fruits and flowers 
And leaves of every hue, and sprightly birds 
Rising like winged blossoms on its breast ; — 
And nearer still, her father*s mansion bowered 
^Mid twining plants, her care^ and cedars tall. 
With stately shadows, shielding thence the noon ; — 
Her garden here, the lap of Flora strewed 
With flowers of blithest forms, profusely thrown 
In studied negligence, that taste might seem 
The hand of Nature, not of female art. 

Thus fondly on they gazed, and thought, and spoke. 
And changed by Love's commercial looks and thoughts, 
Feelings which thus transferred, increased and brought 
Fresh stores of joy^ and hopes devoid of ilL 
And still Time hurried on — when will he pause 
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For love, or death, or empires — when for man ? — 
He hurried on, and shook his shining sand, 
Events fast falling as th^ grains thick fell. 
The bridal dress prepared, but waited now 
Two tedious days, ere Hymen's saffron robes 
Should wave th' expected signal — but e'en then, 
Rome's empire menaced, called aloud her sons^ 
And Fabius, Questor to the Consul, heard — 
Sighed — ^parted from his .now affianced bride — 
Beyond the Euxine's shores impatient wore 
Six months in anxious warfare, ere the arms 
Of those barbarians, (whose incursions tracked 
With fire and blood, his sudden absence caused,) 
Had been compelled to yield themselves his slaves. 

Meanwhile — Rebecca's tablets frequent brought. 
At first breathed Love's devotion and his vows ; 
Then changed, they doubted — spoke of error's path, 
Surmised that Truth was foimd — pourtrayed much grief, 
Lest some new change within her soul might shake 

c3 
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* Oh grant thro ugh Jesus aid divine ! 
Aiid then— and tlien — I'm wholly Thine,' 

Who claimed he r n o w ! S ome G od — perchance some m an- 

That thought was liquid flame » there lived none such. 

She named^ the Crucified — a Christian too 1 

Con Id Hades hold a blacker thought than this 'i 

And twice he strove to call and check the strain j 

And twice his deep emotion choaked the sound — 

The loved, the sweet, how oft repeated name ; — 

* Rebecca!' — all too faint, the echo fell 

Upon her nearest flowers, they knew the sound — 

He groaned and cursed his hearty so deeply strung 

Despite his power to anguish, loye, or wrath. 

That groan was heard- she raised her drooping face. 

Wet like some lily with the tears of heaven. 

And sudden sprang to meet her iove once more,— 

Recoiled from his embrace — then feebly clung 

To him half frowning, vainly then essayed 

To move the ardent arm close round her thrown. 
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Upon her brow the majesty of thought 
Impressed its noble height, pale, clear, and calm : 
And light from her deep throne had filled those lamps 
Of living fire, those dark mysterious eyes. 
In which her soul was mirrored, as it changed 
From Contemplation's stillest trance to Joy, 
Hope trembling at her blush, and Love dismayed 
At his quick throbbing home, the gentle breast. 
With slender grasp the glittering sandal held 
Her airy foot, and one fond fearful arm. 
Embraced by chains of gold and sparkling gems. 
Hung its white beauty on his stooping neck. 
Beauty's soft magic grace, and stately ease. 
Moved as she moved, a floating charm, which stole 
Like evening's distant haze o'er landscapes bright. 
And else too bright, with glory from the sky. 

But he bent o'er her, all his pain forgot 

In one long, deep, and burning look thus fixed. 
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She sighed — and spread Iier hands upon that ^ice. 
To which his turned as to some holy shrine ; 
And tears — most bitter tears, ran trickling down, 
And forced their way, and fell upon his hand — 
He too relaxed his hold, and slowly moved 
The arm whiish trembling pressed her to his heart i 
She felt itss pressure less— yet less*- and checked it not, — 
Fearful, and shrinking from her sad resolves. 

In one short moment years of pain lie bounds 
They felt such moments now, and silent pain. 
More painful when compressed, still held each lip ; 
Both tried to speak, yet feared to view that ^ave 
In which perhaps their future hopes might lie. 
But Fahius roused hy angry pride, at length 
Questioned her brief — 

' Rebecca ! art thou mine V 

She answered not — but sobs responses made, 
(Those broken voices of a breaking hearty) 
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Confirming in his soul false vows to him. 
Fiercely he from her turned, and sternly said, 
' Then am I lost to thee — to all— farewell !' 

She caught his robe — * Dear Fabius, be not rash- 
How loved thou knowest — hear me I beseech !' 

' Hear thee ! sweet maid, how could I fail to hear ? 
Repeat those words, thy own soft words once more. 
And I will catch them as the thirsty plant 
Drinks in the bubbling drops from yonder fount- 
Hear thee ! my love — speak, my Rebecca, speak !' 

He raised, supported, whispered cheering thoughts. 
Then placed her by his side, fanned her pale cheek, 
Brought water in his helmet from the spring. 
And sat himself by her light fairy feet. 
This could not be —her noble generous soul. 
Strong in its deep resolves, wound up its strength. 
In briefest words the fatal truth to name — 



* Fabius — ^dear Fabius ! love me, leave me not — 
I AM A Christian V 

Had the marble floor 
Burst by the thunder, parted at his feet. 
He had not started thus, — ' That slavish Creed !— 
Scorned by the earth, the feeblest in its truth, 
The greatest mass of lying wonders framed 
To gull Credulity's most facile ear ! 
And she — his love, poUnted by such stains 
At their nocturnal banquets, that e'en Shame 
Blushed when the feasts of holy love were named ! 
The Jewess leave her thunder stricken law. 
On which some marks of Deity were stamped. 
And cling to that tenacious grovelling race, 
Whose only praise was patience in the flames !' 
It was too much — he smote his burning brow. 
And stood despairing at her fall and his. 
But she, the barrier passed, felt much relieved, 
And doubting, trembling, touched his clenchiFd hand — 
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It answered not as it was wont — ag^ain. 
Once more she tri^ the gentle charm, and sought 
To waken softer thoughts, perchance e'en move 
His soul to seek its shelter 'neath the Cross. 

* We yet may gain those joys the earth affords — 
Nay, turn not from me thus, so cold, I come — 

Be witness God whose truth I searched and found — 
I come to shew my Faith ; to pray, to win 
Thy gifted soul, if such be His Son's will. 
To His bright gospel, then — ^not else — to me. 
Oh breathe one word, thy silence is the grave !* 

* And art thou pure — pure from the slavish touch 
Of mad fanatic lust, the wine spiced feasts. 

The Christian revels? — ^Wilt thou swear to this?' 

She had been pale 'till now, (the hue of thoughts 

Which fill the soul,) but then, she blushed 

As deep with anger, pride, surprise, and shame — 
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In sorrow lialf, and half indicant said, 
* Am I suspected thus ! Are those sad tales, 
Such monstrous falsehoods, current with the breath 
Of grovelling slaves and peasants, charged on her. 
Whose thoughts have flowed without disguise for him— » | 
Alas 1 perhaps too free— who now requites 
Such vantage with such insult ; — shall I swear. 
That I am pure from crimes which stain my cheek 
To think on I couldest thou deem thy chosen bride 
Would turn to aught that dared pollute her ear. 
With whispered hints of vice and pleasure linked 
Beneath the semblance of religious rites i— 
I did not think thee cmel until now — 
Patience, oh Lord 1 Thy Christian patience grunt 
To stem this world*s revilings, more to shield 
AflTection from the wound Affection makes ! 
Bear witness with Thy servant. Thine so late. 
How pure, how holy, are those thoughts which run 
By Thine own Spirit through this mortal frame ; — 
There are no thoughts which blush at their own light. 
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There are no secrets buried from Thy will ; 

No thought has dyed my cheek but that which olings 

To earth, and him who doubts this virtuous love — 

Those strong affections, which impede my flight 

To Thee and peace these tales — this charge is false,' 

* Enough Rebecca — I believe them false ; 
Those charges on thy word I here repeal, 
And thou art mine again, as thou art pure. 
I value not one God above the rest — 

All are alike, choose which thou wilt, to me — 

So that I only, I alone, can claim 

The whole allegiance of thy earthly love.'— 

* Alas ! it cannot be ; — I well believe. 

These slanderous tales, (how false I need not say. 
Since I, thy love, have found Religion pure,) 
Have sown dark prejudice against The Lord. 
His precepts childlike must be known and felt ; 
I will instruct, intreat — why turn away? — 

D 2 
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Nay do not, or Rebecca's lost to thee ;^ — 
I cannot clasp a Pagan band in mine ; 
God would disown such votary and her prayer^ 
And I should forfeit peace, deny The Christ, 
And be despised for such a sacrifice by thee/ 

* It cannot he ! — Dost thou reject me then I 
Are dark surmises at thy secret guilt 
To be confirmed by this — ^by thine own lips ? 
Thy words are arrows to my tortured soul/ 

With sudden impulse, grasping either hand^ 
And fondly hoping now— alas 1 how vain — 
To guide his wandering feet within Christ's fold. 
In quick impassioned voice she then exclaimed— ^ 

* Oh that they were ! and barbed with heavenly fire ! 
Oh that the sword, which he of Patmos saw, * 
Would pierce thy soul, revealing every thought. 
Laying thy proud and sinful heart quite bare 

• St. John— Rev* u 16, and Heb, iv, 12* 
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Before the searching influence of His love : 
Then — witness these my tears !— my fondest prayer 
Would be, before Him— at the very shrine, 
And o'er the mystic emblems of His death, 
My plighted vows to ratify and seal.' 

Fiercely, and filled with wrath, he cast her off— 
Fiercely he spoke in bitter taunting guise ; 
And while she wept, or on her trembling knees. 
Mid griefs deep silent eloquence, besought 
His love and mercy — then, in cruel strength. 
Pride, rage, and love commixed alternate poured 
Their troubled tide of thought upon her soul. 

*'Tis false — thy love is hollow — thy sweet lips 

Are perjured twice — nay thrice — thou lov'st me not ! 

If thou wilt swear again — peace yet awhile, 

Lay not thy trembling hand upon my lips — 

If thou dost long to drench thy faithless soul 

In dark and deeper falsehoods — speak again. — 

Weep lady, weep ; thy tears may wash thy cheeks, 
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But can they quench the burning sin within ? 
Could Lethe's sluggish billows seven times rolled. 
Obliterate all remembrance of the past i 
With thee they might, — for me, affection linked 
To eyery moment since I called thee mine 
Precludes th' attempt — so easy to thy heart. ^ 
Speak not, I do beseech, command — kneel not—* 
And touch me not — lest fierceness make me hate 
Thee — on whose Jewish breast my fervid hopes 
Were pillowed long, and — dreamed, alas ! of bliss, 
And thought of happy days ; — hear me, and judge 
My heart and soul's sad agony at this.^ 
How often have I gazed upon these lights, 
Beneath whose wandering influence we are bound ; 
And as my soul in solemn silence heard 
The endless Sow of tedious ages past. 
And while my reason vainly sought a base 
Amid the jarring systems of our Greece, 
Whereon at length to rest the weary mind — 
How have I ardent turned — to thee alone ; 
And like some parched traveller from the waste 
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Of flaming sands, and glassy faithless lakes. 

Drank, 'till my spirit reeled, at beauty's stream. 

Ten thousand doubts of wild and maddening form 

Have girt me round, and I almost have thought 

This universe, these stars, myself— -a dream ; 

But then — shame on these woman's tears ! — thyself. 

Calm as this moonlit hour, would intervene — 

And I could dwell on nought but love and thee. 

Yes — I have sought for Truth beneath the page 

Of God-like men, have wooed her through the night ; 

My soul — if soul I have — intensely strove. 

As if in that result its trembling life 

By chance, or fate, or Deity lay coiled ; 

In dark and loathsome cells 'mid juggling priests ; 

In ruined temples, lonesome caves, foul rites. 

For her, whose golden cup was ever held 

By Nature to my lips — yet still denied. 

On thee I leaned, in thy soft bosom sought 

Unbroken faith embraced by beauty's zone ; 

My tossed and troubled spirit hither came — 

Here, here I gazed on fancy's loveliest dream 
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Embodied for myself, here vainly hoped 

To meet that peace which else the world denied. 

This pledge I gave, be witness how deeeived. 

Rejected, all my vows, hopes, deep love scorned — 

With what requital I am doomed to meet. 

Am I thy Fabius now I or do I hold 

That throne within thy heart, which thou bast sworn 

Another never, never should usurp I — 

Oh ! it transcends belief, that so much grace. 

And seeming worth, such sainted loveliness, 

For drivelling tales, (fit faith for trembling slav^. 

Who smitten* cringing beg for other blows,) 

Could barter all her honest pride, her love ! 

Still art tbou silent? — Tears, the fruits of shame — 

Perchance of deep remorse, are falling thick : — 

Oh ! thou hast been deceived — most cruel lies 

Have stole my image from thy throbbing breast. — 

Speak to me— say one little word — ^look np — 

Dearest Rebecca ! I am yet thine own V 

Her daily fears arrayed this parting hour 
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In trappings from the grave, yet naked truth. 
The fierce reality, o'erwhehned her soul ; 
She had not thought the heart could bear all this. 
And strain with such conyulsive throes — not break. 
But prayer in faith upheld her fainting soul — 
The gift of Mercy to a groaning world; — 
Prayer, that bright gate fast by the throne of God ; 
And He, whose name is Love, breathed kindly there 
The strength to perfect her strong vows to Him. — 
Who has not seen His hand, though closely veiled ? 
Who has not caught the skirtings of His robe. 
When Peace, a stranger, came at last a guest ? 
She felt, what many felt since her dark hour 
Through centuries of strife, — the spirit soared 
In its full purpose, loftier than the dregs 
Of earth, and earth's affections, though they cldgged 
The free, heaven-gifted altitude of flight. 
She spoke, feebly awhile, as dying sounds 
iEolian harps confess, brushed gently first 
By breezes on the wing, then swelling run 



The leng'theiiing' chords, mysterious deep-drawn notes, 
And all the mournful strings responses make. 

' Oh I am not the same light hearted maid, 
As when half shrouded in my silken veil 
Thou saw'st me seated by my father s side, — 
How changed^ alas ! — no, never changed to thee ! 
But God who knows my hearty forbids a bond 
Between His child, and votaries to such Gods 
As Bomei the Hydra Deity avows. ^ 
Renounce their rites — or more, believe on Him 
Whose presence our own books preshadowed long — - 
A-nd then— oil happiness ! — as His, I'm thine ,^ — 
Look not upon me thus, nor with such love/ 

But he, by such alternative, yet goaded more. 
Struck his dark brow, and more impetuous, cried — 
' Moat wretched chance ! which drew me from thy side, 
A timid prey to every daring fool ! 
Oh wretched Roman ! pain unknown till now. 
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How doubly misery hath dyed thy lot ! 
See where she kneels— the very moonlight loves 
To linger on her features, and then streams 
In radiant flood upon the marble floor, 
Ofiering meet homage there ; the fearful breeze 
Enamoured, scarcely dares to lift one curl, 
Yet I — I, am forbidden now to gaze — 
I am compelled, because forsooth my creed 
Untrammelled by the sottish tales of priests. 
Dares to acknowledge man a great machine. 
And only bow before the throne of Fate- 
To blot and mar the scutcheon of my love, — 
I am discarded for this new-found Lord ! 
May every curse — ' 

Roused by the fearful words, 
She instant cried — 

' Peace Fabius, I command- 
Alas ! I have no right — but I entreat, — 
I kneel to thee— thou canst not stand unmoved — 



That thou wilt spare to rend the last few links 

Which bind my soul to thine^ — forbear, dear love— 

Oh that I could once yet again say mine 1 

Forbear to rouse His slumbering wrath who breathes 

In every tender plant and twining flower ; 

Awaken not with curses deep and foul. 

The stalking pestilence or sulphureous flaiih. 

Thou know'st not Him whose footstool is the world. 

Or thou wouldst never spurn His sacred Cross. 

I could bear — ^yes, in dejected silence 

I could bear the bitter ^ cruel taunts. 

Which thy fond stricken soul and breaking heart 

On her, thine once, with fierce contempt hurled forth ; 

But when thy fallen hopes have madly dared 

To rise in anger 'gainst my Lord, my Christ ; 

When earthly anguish vainly strives to writhe. 

How impotent ! and stay His crushing hand ; 

When love, if love consists in pouring gall 

On her, who pity at the least might claim — 

Tramples amid the tempest of its rage, 
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The glorious crown of thorns^ the bloody tree — 
Can I be silent and deny my Lord?'— 

It checked, but silenced not his sco£Bng lips— 

* A goodly Lord ! who died the vilest death 
That Malice ere could raise to glut her wrath — 
By thine own people wisely held accursed— 

A caitiflP Jew ! the scorn of earth and heaven.' — 

Her dignified rebuke that instant fell — 

* Blasphemer cease ! or hear my solemn vow. 
Never to interchange look, word, or sign. 
With him whose uncurbed passion madly spurns 
That Faith on which my brightest hopes repose. 
Let me reveal the whole, and then condemn. 
Compassionate, and leave me — if thou canst.' 

With less of scorn, but not less fierce, he said — 

* I mark thee now in silence, thou shalt have 
No cause to shun me ; since religious zeal 
Is prompting thee with bacchanalian rage, 
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To barter those rare treasures Peace and Love, 
For some mad ecstasies, or frantic praise^ 
At having done a deed thy soul abhors. 
Leave me I hear it ye Gods, if Gods there be. 
Lean from your sparkling spheres and wondering smile. 
Is this thy new founds newly fashioned Creed, 
Which proudly strains our altars to destroy I 
Spare me one little moment I entreat — 
The just tmd natural wrath which rising moves 
My soul to vengeance on those secret slaves. 
Who thus by cheats have robbed me of thy love, 
I can as yet suppress— that love alone. 
Which like some lonely watch-tower long has burned 
Above, amid the waves and tempests roar, 
Unceasing, never flickering, pure and bright — 
This love I cannot quench. Explain thy deeds. 
Drop honey from thy lips upon my wounds— 
Too well I know their magic power to soothe — 
Denounce all creeds but one — forswear all ties,— 
Thy mother, on whose lap thine infant days 
Have laughed and gladdened thy old father's face, — 
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Thy people's God— thy temple^ now no more— 
Thy country weeping, a deserted bride — 
And last of all, to sum the whole complete, 
Forswear my hand, break thy free spousal yow — 
And I will hear in dumbness this sad tale. 
Save some few broken sighs my doom provoke/ 

He sank in silence on the marble seat, 

With brow close pressed against his hands, and veiled 

Its secret working, by his mantle's folds. 

The air was hushed, and night's enchantress stilled. 

The moon in glory gazed along the world. 

The breeze afraid to raise one fragrant leaf. 

Retiring gently in its verdant home, 

Breathed balmy sighs o'er some sweet favourite plant ; 

The cooling play, and ceaseless plashing fall 

Of distant fountains, struck too loudly now. 

And broke the silent current of the mind — 

Unheeded passed they by — her sobs alone. 

Convulsive, loosening every tender string. 
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Intricate, binding life to mortal woes, 
Bose strangiely dissonant on slumbering night. 
That speechless agony of brow and heart. 
That mute, yet more than speaking attitude 
Of breathless fixed attention, when the soul 
Feels every word like falling drops of fire 
On arid wastes — the deepest silence mocks* 
Rebecca clasped her hands — ah ! never then 
Had those fair hands so fervently been raised, 
Nor those full eyes, the poetry of her face. 
Looked out so earnestly for His approach — 
Who strengthens most the feeblest of His train ! 
Words, like the droppings from some bending tree 
Shook by the morning breeze too rudely, fell. 
And soothed or pained, as duty led or love. 

* Oh Fabius! loved too much, beloved in vain — 
Hast thou no further store of cruel thoughts ? 
Hast thou no fresher stream of fiercer taunts f 
In thy stem calmness doubling anguish more. 
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Can I, thy plighted bride — ah, start not thus — 

It was a hasty word drawn forth by hope — 

I have a vow in heaven removing far, 

Unless by thy conversion, other ties — 

Not love — ^its pulses throb, as throbs my heart.— 

Dost thou not pity her who kneeling here, 

Is weeping lowly at thy feet, and breaks 

The talisman, which former hours have placed 

Within my grasp to raise their halcyon forms ? 

I had a country — blood hath soiled her fields. 

And I am banded with that fatal sect. 

Which my scarce lisping lips were taught to curse 

As foes less bearable than conquering Rome. 

I had a mother — silence wraps her dust ; 

Yet if I wept, and named the hated Name 

Above her ashes, would they not arise 

And curse that child, a portion of themselves? 

I have a father — can I call him mine. 

Who would disown, nay, spurn me for one word, 

And maledictions dire upon my head 



Heap, 'till his faltering lips grew apeecMess, pale, 

Laden with freezing curses for his child f 

I had — alas ! the bitter past ! I had 

A lover once — a plighted husband too, — 

He has not quite forsaken her thus late 

His solace, comfort^ heaven, earthly trust. — 

But let these pass — ^Christ left one bitter sword. 

And now He waves between the tenderest ties 

Its glittering edge — husbands desert their wives ; 

And mothers lead the children they erst held 

And pressed to their soft bosoms — to the flames ; — 

Fathers reject their sons ; and brothers steeled 

Against remorse, devote to lingering deaths 

Their hapless sisters — why I they cling to Christ,— 

Thus I too hold by Him tenacious grasp, 

Thus I will meet Him through the smoking pyre 

Heaped by those hands mine infancy hath clasped. 

Or those, to which maturer feelings gave 

A softer, more endearing, thrilling toach,— 

And I must onwards, though Heaven's path lay strew 
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With every fearful engine bigot Hell 

Devised, to wrench unfailing, not too quick, 

The soul, and strain to perfidy her faith. 

Thus I will cling — my weakness raised to life 

By His eternal strength, whose shadow moved 

Gigantic, deepening, darkening o'er the world, 

Borne on the pinions of four thousand years. 

Ere He, immortal Warrior, came at last. — 

Oh, Fabius! see me here— a woman, weak. 

Weaker than most, so finely Nature wove 

The web of feeling — yet, behold me strong. 

And think how strong, to part — oh wretchedness ! with thee. 

Let this convince, if not attention rouse. 

To pause ere thou reject that Holy Faith 

Revealed to cleanse the world, — which made me thus. 

Thou dost not speak — ^my spirit never thought, 

Save in those shadowy glimpses often thrown 

Across the mental field, those hurrying clouds. 

Pregnant with future darkness, storm, or sun, 

Seen for a moment, how we cannot tell — 
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No, ne?er calmly thought to see thee thus ; 
And hear myself beg for those honied words 
Which thou, unsought, hast yielded to my ear. — 
Oh God ! support Thy servant ! Thou hast said 
The lisping babe, whose feeble lips essay 
To yield those sounds dear to maternal ears. 
Shall praise^ inspired. Thy most Holy Name, — 
Breathe on my lips with that continual fire 
Which burns unquenchable before Thy throne ; 
Strengthen, uphold^ confirm my fearful soul ; 
Put forth Thy strength in me, Thy solemn love 
Resolved in death, m worse than death reveaL 
Eternal Spirit ! brood upon my heart ; 
Shedding sweet balm^ and peace exceeding all 
That mortal aid in strong conception feels. 
Beloved Christ ! my prophet, priest, and king. 
Extend Thy golden sceptre or I faint ; 
Relieve thy feeble plant, bending beneath 
A load of sorrow, drooping low her bead, — 
And stay these tears, and heal these broken sighs. 
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And soften him reclining silent here. 

Who knows not all Thy influence, all Thy love.' 

Softened, but not subdued, the Questor sighed ; 
And as she rose, he cast the scarlet robe, 
Official ensign of his state and rank. 
In ample folds around the maiden's form. 
'Twas not unmarked — nor could it be unfelt. 
For as she upwards gazed, the starting tears, 
Afiection's truest ofilspring, gathering, fell ; 
But soon his voice abrupt recalled such thoughts — 

* Proceed — proceed, thy voice like loaded bee 
Wings homeward, bearing every honied sweet, 
Yet sheathed in secret holds its burning sting.' 

* I will, and briefly, — thou hast learned to prize 
The unveiled majesty of stainless Truth — 
Listen, and thou shalt hear her accents now. 
Dost thou forget — I need not question this — 
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How sadness cloaked our partings and the hue 
Of sad forebodings at soma nameless iilj 
Crept stilly on ns as that evening closed ? 
Mysterious seemed the sky and lowering cloud 
Which frowned, dark canopy, upon the sun, 
Shooting his golden rays beneath the sea. 
Descending slowly from that midnight shroud. 
Whose sullen skirts unwillingly in light 
Were steeped, while scarcely veiling his bright face. 
And how we silent sat, and watched the scene, 
The waters flaming near th' horizon's lip/ 
And heaving brighter, higher, as he sank 
And threw one parting gleam upon that mass. 
Which then in lonely majesty scowled forth, 
Drawing pale Evening's mantle closer down ? 
And how I turned to look on thee, my face 
Chilled into paleness, why I could not tell — 
And found thine dark, and sadder than mine own. 
How I returned, and wept, and offered sacrifice 
To Israel's God, the weeping prayer He loves 
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More than the cloudy altar's incensed robe. 
Four times had Twilight drawn her floating veil 
On each soft feature of the pensive earth ; 
The bird who woos the darkness strained his throat 
To welcome Night, or on her silent steps 
Poured the broad floating cadences of song ; 
When I sat here ; and thought — I need not say. 
Of thee away, and quiet tears stole down, 
Griefs luxury, the welling springs of love — 
I thought of thee ; my father's bending years, 
His tenderness, and blessings on my head; 
My mother's joy, if death had not unbound 
The cords which held her spirit from her God, 
At those soft moments I had spent with thee ; — 
When sudden shouts destroyed the soothing hour. 
Tumultuous yells in neighbouring streets arose. 
The maddened people, brutal in their sports. 
But veriest demons in their quest for blood — 
Burst on the Christians at their sacred rites.*' 
Exulting loud, five hoary-headed men 
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In savage triuinph seized^ they onwards drove ; 
Or urged with clubs and goads their feeble steps. 
The pavement blushing at their trickling blood. 
I saw them from yon battlemented wall 
Raising their gory faces to the sky, 
Or calmly kneeling^ yield a blameless life 
To those fierce forms that hooted while they died. 
One, mocking urged to flight, went staggering on, 
His grey hairs stained with dust and sanguine drops- 
He panting nearer came — approached the gate— 
The crowd were trampling still his brethren's limbs,- 
I thought him like my father — instant ran, 
Unloosed the portal, led him swiftly in, 
Reshot the bolts^ — then trembling placed him here. 
Moistened his speechless lips and bathed his brow — 
His venerable brow, in yonder spring. 

Looks were big silent thanks, those speaking thought 
As clasped in meek submission on his breast 
His hands were laid, o'er which the flowing beard 
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Clotted with blood hung down. A yawning wound 
Sent forth profuse the purple stream of life. 
Gashed by some ruffian blade across his brow; 
I tried to staimch it with my veil, my hands 
Incarnadined with crimson stains — in vain — 
It gushed again, and paler than before, I turned 
To seek from Jewish hands the aid that all 
Would grant to brutes, denied perhaps to him, 
That noble martyr dying for his Lord. 
He checked my haste — motioning weak my stay, 
And feebly sought with palsied gaze my face. 
His lips moved tremblingly, the fainting prayer. 
For strength to finish yet His Master's will, 
At intervals came sadly on my ear. 
I watched the dying man, his heavenly mien. 
And wept as he sank down without a groan ; 
I thought him dead— -when, suddenly a light 
Broke o'er his features, and his glazing eye 
With fire relit, now fixed attention mute. 
He beckoned for support — ^leaned on one arm, 

E 



While solemn ac^^nts — think how solemn then! — 
In stream prophetic issued from liis lips. 

Maiden ! my light is set, my fight is done — 
Bravely I wrestled, strongly Christ upheld — 
And now I meet Him^ — now the trumpet sounds 
That sommons me from this blood drenched iield^ — 
And now the white robed honorf^ glitter near ; 
Now am I Chrisfs withont one feeble thought ; 
His glory kindled in my imnost soul 
Longs to escape through this ensanguined gate. 
And I shall kneel ere some brief moments pass^ 
Before the presence of His endless power. 
Thy kindness — gentle maiden ! leads to death — 
The guerdon of thy pity shall recoil 
With anguish crowned and everlasting life 
Upon thy head^ sweet flower — Christian maid !— 
Start not, thy soul shall hear that awful voice. 
At whose dread sunimons cradled light came forth 
And girded this round world, — at whose deep Name 
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Of love, pervading love, our hearts respond ; 
And light bursts forth in peace ; and hope, and life, 
Flood with their sunshine man's degraded soul. 
This scroll incribed with characters of truth, 
Th' immortal record of eternal Love, 
Borne by the bleeding hands of Mercy down, 
And whispered through the soul of John to man — 
This, I deposit in thy Jewish hands. 
Preserve, peruse, and by Christ's sacred name, 
The Spirit's guidance, I their servant here. 
Do sacredly invoke to light thy path. 
Seek DoMiTELLA, deaconness, the wife 
To Publius, master of the city's horse. 
And shew thi^ symbol of my will — and thine. 
Kiieel my last offspring — last of those whose souls, 
By me Christ's servant, as the humble means. 
Through His Great Spirit's power are bom anew— 
Hold fast our Faith, and let these withered hands 
Convey the blessing which my lips reveah" 
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I knelt I and oamy hrow he spread his palms. 
And gazing upwards breathed these awful wards* 

*' Sole remnant of parental pride and loye — 
Thou gentle scion from a Jewish stock — 
Christ calls on thee, a chosen plant, to bring, 
And bear thy purple clusters, tender Tine, 
Thy every thought, within His sacred fold — 
Blench not at fismies — His love is stronger far — 
He is thy Father — He thine only Lord — 
Cling to His cross alone, and cast thy heart 
Throbbing with earth's affections at His feet, — 
Change them, but ffwerve not thou — and when the strife 
Is at its highest tlood, His arm shall guide. 
Shall hold, and place thee on the shores of bliss. 
Farewell ! — I leave thee for that sea of glass. 
On which, vrith golden harps, ten thousand saints. 
Their rapturous joys, Redemption's glories sing. 
On which they stand, and raise that cloud of sound. 
Accepted, rolling upwards to His throne. — 
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Oh Lord, Thy servant faints ! — the soul is freed— 
And dust commingles joyfully with dust !" 

His spirit passed in rapture, as he fell 

Without a sigh : — my hand retained the scroll, — 

In fearful awe I gazed upon the dead, 

'Till Fancy in her visionary rohe 

Had almost wrapt my sense to hear again 

The deep, dread, mystic sentence from his lips. 

I told the tale in part, — I sought the aid 
Of Domitella ; she revealed the whole, 
The vast stupendous plan — eternal chart 
Drawn in God's counsels, ere the watery orb 
Burst by omnific Word, upsurging bore 
A laughing Eden on the infant world. 
Light rose upon me, as her aged lips 
Declared our rites symbolic of Christ's death— 
As types, like twilight harbinger of day. 
The yfhole consistent seemed — one temple vast. 



Perfect in structure, lighted by the Cross, 
In all its grand proportions swelling far 
Above the gaze of angel, or of man — obscure 
In part from greatness, rising clearer far 
As Prophecy lit up her lamps of fire, 
I found my soul compelled to stoop and drink 
At Truth's unfathom'd lake, whereon reposed 
In glassy stillness Nature's heavenly face. 
I pensive grew, and dared not write to thee 
Of that strange change which crept upon my sonh 
I tried to mingle earth with heaven, and give 
A remnant to my God, the rest to thee. 
It could not he. — His laws a circling fire 
Hemm'd in my shrinking heart — I strove in vain 
One path — one narrow bleeding path was left. 
There must I walk — if not with thee — alone. 
Methonght, at my entreaty, warmly pressed 
With tears and chaste caresses, thy proud mind 
Would deign one glance on God*s recorded will 
Credentials signed with thunder, sealed by Christ, 
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By Wisdom amply robed, and throned anew 
On fragments lifted from a drowning world. 
The root of evil here is deeply bared ; 
Man's present rank amid the works of God, 
His final §tate — both, vainly sought by man — 
(Witness that tangled wisdom child of Greece, 
Or more, the vaunted efforts of thy Rome — ) 
Start from the wondrous scroll, as figures live 
Beneath the painter's hand, when light is poured 
Upon them by the day, and sight o'erpowered. 
With gazing long on destinies so vast. 
Closes in weariness upon the mind. 

Thus have I thought— 'till doubts and fears dispers'd, 
The mind's autunmal wrecks, before the breath 
Of light winged Hope, chased many an hour of pain. 
Then freezing themes arose, and often roamed 
In lonely dreariness, with sorrowing thoughts 
Laden, and my sad spirit stooped beneath 
Desertion, shattered barks of Hope, and fears. 
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Each mustering trams of an^ibh as they rose. 
Still I held on — and bald^ by faith in Him 
Who farmedj sustained, redeemed, and loved me thus — 
Whose trembling thing I am— whose claims are heard » 
With mildi yet loftiest swayi above these calls. 
The seraph voices Nature pours around 
In mingling symphonies of joy and love. 
Christ wills — my God — I hear, and I obey— 
Come to His altar, bend before His shrine. 
Let this weak band conduct with love thy course— 
And, I am more than thine — if thou art His.' 

She ceased, and clasped his hand, low at his feet 
Kneeling in bitter tears ; or raised her eyes, 
And dashed away those drops, to gain one glimpse 
Of hope from his dark brow, with wonder fixed 
At her strange tale, with pity at her state 
Yet admiration looked in kindling glance 
Through eyes of love on her so calmly sweet, 
So soft, and yet so firm. He feared that Truth 
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Might lurk beneath calumnious heaps of tales, 
And sought, at length be found in Christian garb. 
But this was worse than madness ; spirits foul. 
Who wandered doubtless in some nameless forms 
Around mankind, might now infuse this thought—- ^ 
A shoreless quicksand of fast shifting fears. 
Worse than ten furies ! infamous to sink 
The pledged associate of each ruffian slave — 
Scorned e'en by Jews, proverbial scorn of all ! 
Could he — on whom men gazed, as one whose mind 
Was disenthralled from every priestly creed, 
Laboured by Craft in her mysterious cells, — 
Whose soul could coldly smile at eager crowds 
Bending around the noble fanes of Greece, 
Their only honour, that from earth derived. 
From man's superior mind and towering thoughts, 
Chiselled by A^t's fair hand in godlike forms- 
Could he — rejecting these, to baseness stoop ; 
And dignify by d^ds that recent Faith 
Whose end ^d means to him were wild, absurd — 
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Whose meetings were in stealthy beneath the night ; 
Whose tenets seemed inexplicable, false. 
Wearying Absurdity's most greedy ear ; 
Whose ministers were slaves ; whose ritual pomp 
Was bar© and haggard poverty ; whose art 
Was ever shifting like a serpent's folds ; 
Whose venom poisoned all the happy springs 
Of human life, and robbed him of his love 
Must he submit, and sue— not claim his own — 
And steep his soul in vileness, ere his heart 
Might clasp its chosen bride t — no, death could free 
Life from its load of woe, and pass that gulph 
Of dark uncertainty, on pinions swift. 
Noiseless, and chill, — both, still might strew 
Tlieir bridal couch in death's wide silent halls, 
And nK>ck earth's priestly guile — and be at rest. 
His lip refused to form submissive words. 
Or yield to aught on earth — nay, heaven he scorned, 
Or bid it crush him with its rapid fires. 
Rather than crouch to man or demon's craft. 
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Though Love was beckoning to his burning shrine. 
And holding back his magic gates of bliss. — 

« By all the Gods I never will 

He sprang 

With sudden impulse, as th' electric thoughts 
Jarred harshly in his soul— she, paler turned, 
Dreading some rash resolve in scornful guise, — 
And sought by earnest speech to stay the words. 
Pressing her gentle hand against his lips.—* 

* I do conjure thee, Fabius, yet to veil. 
At least, thy purpose in a longer space 
Than one short moment ! — think of what I feel — 
My soul is sick, and fainting at the sound 
Of sharp, immedicable, fancied ill — 
Perhaps it is not fancy — ' 

Bitter thought ! 
Her feeble strength exhausted, prone she sank, 
And would have fallen, but his eager arms 
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Supported her insensible, and bore 
Beside the fountain, where the coolings play 
Of wandering breezes might relume her cheeky 
And waft refreshing' kisses on her brow. 
So pale and motionless, that marble shrine^ 
Where thought reposed in sad and pensive state* 
He sprinkled water on that pallid face. 
Tears, mingling thickly fell, wrung from his soul 
Despite the Stoic's pride — for she was lost 
To him, her home, her country — nay, her God ! 

Once more she heard his Yoice, and felt the strength 
Of his consoling words, and strove to rise — 
Her vow to Christ forbade that warm support ; 
Too weak, compelled she feebly grasped his arm— 
And then amid the depths of mental prayer. 
With agony she sought for Him whose glance 
Is strength, compassion, peace, and hope, and joy* 

Why does she start ? and he attentive turn ? — 
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That distant murmur from the city hive— 
The angry hum of multitudes aroused, 
And moving to and fro in smothered strife— 
What new disaster comes to blast their hopes ? 
Now deepening more the clamorous shouts arise- 
As if they met to hear some tidings told. 
Or execute, licentious in their wrath, 
A momentary deed, that labouring years 
At last, inadequate, with toil repair. 
Fabius must to the guards — for tumult rolled 
Nearer and louder as he lingered, still 
Gazing like one who seeks the sun's last ray 
To guide him to his home, on those dark eyes. 
Ah then too brightly filled with tears for him. 
Yet scenes like these will end, or Nature weak, 
E'en at her strongest, soon must bum life out 
In one bright glare of thought, and man. 
Poor fragile thing of dust, would lose that Joy, 
Which mid the wreck of Eden solely 'scaped 
To gladden his dark hours — a woman's love. 
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Shading his sight from hers, he briefly said, 
* To-morrow love — to-morrow meet me there. 
At sunset on the woody hill that lifts 
Thy garden and its flowers above our heads. 
We both have much to say — the tumult swells — 
Think of me as thou wilt, restrain thy tears — 
Be what thou ever wast to me — ^my own. 
My treasured bower in Elysian fields.' 

And whiles he gently pressed her lips, she sighed, 
• I will ; in danger be not rashly brave — 
To-morrow !— aye to-morrow! — think of me ; 
Farewell I cannot say — it is a word, — 
The very womb of death, and freezing thoughts,— 
At sunset, we shall meet in hope again.' 
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CANTO THE SECOND. 



THE DENUNCIATION. 



Rebecca's slave, whose faithful hands conveyed 
From DoMiTELLA and the secret Church, 
The times of meeting, place, and holy forms. 
Awoke her slumbers, ere the orient robe 
Of dewy footed Mom bespoke the sun. 
Fast climbing up his oft accustom'd steep ; 
And brought the hasty wish to see her child. — 

She then revealed the sudden cause which came. 
And parting, left her anxious fate unknown. 
On that preceding night, edicts arrived 
Against the Christian Churches in the East. 
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The fluctuating rabble seized the news ; 
Thirsting for blood, insatiate, poured their crowds 
At midnight on the sleeping streets, and sought 
By noisy clamours to express their joy. 
Or wreak it, could they meet a Christian then. 
Sanctioned by all the majesty of laws. 

The Great Ignatius, aged Bishop now 
Of Antioch, singly braved the Emperor's wra,th— 
The mighty martyr of the Christian world ; 
Averting all the storm of pagan rage, 
(Cloaked in Philosophy the friend of man,) 
From his long cherished, long beloved Church.' 
Trajan — the Atlas of Rome's waning arms — ' 
Crown him with laurels watered by the stream 
Of glory laving all the walls of Fame — 
Weep for his splendid faults ! to Antioch came. 
Bending his strength against the Parthian's bow. 
Ignatius stood in Christian boldness there. 
Prompt to depart,, and save his trembling sheep 
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By one last act, evincing how he loved 
Their cause and his, their Master and his own. 

The Deaconness perused the simple scroll. 

Transmitted by the Faithful to her hands ; 

Which gave the substance of this conference strange. 

Held by the zealous Bishop. At the throne 

OiFering his life a ransom for his flock ; 

Rebuked by Trajan for contemptuous scorn 

Of his imperial edicts, leading some 

To disobedience, folly — and Christ's Faith 

Reviled as impious, — calmly he replied, 

* Christ, my Eternal King, whose secret aid, 
And inward impulse, lends me firm support 
Against the toils of demons, ought not thus. 
For His hostility to hellish wrath. 
By me. His servant, to be stigmatiz'd, — 
I hold Him closely wedded to my breast.' 
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* Dost thou not think, Ignatius, Gods reside 
In US, and warfare urge against our foes J* 

' Most noble Trajan ! demons are not Gods. 
One Father, God supreme, spread forth the sea, 
And stretched the curtains of this assure heaven. 
And laid the pillars of the trembling earth ; 
One Christ, His only loyed begotten Son, 
Whose eTerlasting kingdom be my home. 
My only portion now, my hope, my trust,' 

Then Trajan bent his brows, and smiling lips 
Betrayed his scorn — ' His kingdom dost tho\i mean. 
Whom Pilate crucified ?* 

He answered firm — 
' Yes He — who crucified my sin, its author too, 
And trampling Satan, gave His children power. 
Divine gratuity, to do the same!* 

' And dost thou, weak old man! the Cruciiied 
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Carry within thee V — Lowering clouds of wrath 
Gathered upon his brows whilst thus withstood— 

* I do' — the martyr cried, * for it is said. 
In those I ever dwell, and walk with them.' 

Then Trajan sternly thus pronounced his doom— 

* Since he, this Christian Bishop, hath confessed 
He bears within him Christ, the Crucified — 
We do command, that he be straightly bound. 
Guarded by soldiers, instantly be sent. 

And cast in our Great Rome to savage beasts. 
As entertainment in the peoples' games.' 

Thus far the scroll — and Trajan's mandate bore, 
Down the long vista of forthcoming years. 
The pride and cruelty of Pagan Rome. 
Thus he, a spectacle, poor feeble man ! 
To both the continents, by slow advance 
Through Asia borne ; in Smyrna, Troas, Greece, 
The Christian converts blessed, confirmed their faith. 
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* Dost thou not think, Ignatius, Gods reside 
In us, and warfare urge against our foesT 

* Most noble Trajan ! demons are not Gods. 
One Father, God supreme, spread forth the sea. 
And stretched the curtains of this azure heaven. 
And laid the pillars of the trembling earth ; 
One Christ, His only loved begotten Son, 
Whose everlasting kingdom be my home, 

My only portion now, my hope, my trust.' 

Then Trajan bent his brows, and smiling lips 
Betrayed his scorn — * His kingdom dost thou mean. 
Whom Pilate crucified V 

He answered firm — 

* Yes He — who crucified my sin, its author too, 
And trampling Satan, gave His children power. 
Divine gratuity, to do the same!' 

* And dost thou, weak old man ! the Crucified 
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Carry within thee V — ^Lowering clouds of wrath 
Grathered apon his brows whilst thus withstood— 

' I do' — ^the martyr cried, * for it is said» 
In those I ever dwell, and walk with them/ 

Then Trajan sternly thus prononnced his dooni— 
* Since he, this Christian Bishop, hath oonfinfed 
Ele bears within him Christy the Cmdiied — 
We do conmiand, diat he be straightly booad. 
Guarded by soldiers, instantly be sent. 
And cast in our Great Roaie to sara^ beasu. 
As entertainment in the peoples' gift * 

Thus far the scroll — and Tra}aB's wtamiaae km, 
Down the long Tista <if fiDttheoanug yean. 
The pride and cruelty <if Pagan Hmn, 
Thus he, a qiectade, poor UMe wuml 
To both the conrinfirts, by slow tdrmt^ 
Through Asia bonie; in Smaa, Tm*^ Ontm, 
The Christian eomraU hkasedl, fffcmi Aw 
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And trembling clings, and struggling longs to flee — 

EiLcnioiating point, the equipoise 

Of life and deatk, uncertainty and pain, 

Corporeal pivot where the tortured mind 

Might writhe in agony and yield at last. 

Mandates were sent from Trajan signed with blood, 
Proscriptions posted ; some already seized ; 
While every secret engine of a State, 
From base domestic spy, to perjured slaves ; 
And every dreadful instrument designed 
To wrench the joint or tear the shrinking skin, 
Was dragged to open day — commissioned fresh — 
Or cleansed from gory rust — or plied anew 
With bribes which gild the traitor's darkest crime » 

in thunder- cloud, surcharged with frowning bate 
And ruthless wrath, the vengeful tempest cmne ; 
Man's strength alone was nought, but armed complete 
In panoply divine, Heaven's tempered arms, 
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And standing dauntless in the eddying whirl, 
A thunder proof and thnnder-stricken rock — 
Colossal pillar of his Master's strength. 
The Christian still could wrest the palmy crown 
Of Victory, from Martyrdom's severest pangs. 

To struggle resolute with outward pain, 
Corporeal only, were an easy task. 
For souls collected, gifted with support. 
And weakened not by earthly bonds, which break 
The single strength collected on one point ; — 
Rebecca, mental martyr, shrank beneath 
Conflicting purposes in tumult tossed; 
Above, the gloom of fear ; beneath, a gulph 
Where every earth-bom treasure buried lay ; 
How fierce such civil contest in the breast. 
How hardly kept the victory, hardly won ! 
Yet love— the promis'd lamp of love was borne 
By Him, whose voice is peace, before her feet ; 
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The smoking flax was touched ; the Spirit breathed ; 
The strength of love broke forth — and summoned 
now. 

Amid her heart's sad gloom the cry arose — 

' Thy Bridegroom comes, go forth His pomp to meet 

Prayer, and the mantling robe of vivid Faith, 

Repelled the rude assault of every blast ; 

She trod the slippery path, and firmer held. 

As fiercer beat the storm, Christ's pledge of truth — 

'* Let not your heart be troubled, trust in Me." 

At midnight, hour of crime, and prayer, and thought. 

The Holy Church required her steps to meet 

Th' assembled Presbyfry, and take the sign 

Of full attainment in the Christian faith. 

From Nicomedia's Bishop; thus renounce' 

In public all the sympathies of home. 

The claims of country, choice of friends, and more~ 

The dearer bond of husband, if they rose 
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Rebellious, warring, 'gainst her king. The Christ. 
The day beheld her lowly on her knees, 
Stooping at that bright stream of prayer and praise— 
The Holy Spirit's aid, — she found the draught. 
Invigorated, yielded to His will. 
And heavejily Hope relumin'd those sad scenes. 
Through which in suffering she was doomed to pass. 
She saw the sun descend his throne of light. 
Step after step, and calmly marked the time— 
Nor quailed not, when the dial's apex lay 
In lengthened shadow on the fated hour. 
She sang, and filled the listening air with joy. 
In pensive sorrow, tempered from above. 
Terrestrial dross, mingled with ore of heaven. 

' I cannot change, alas ! this trembling home. 
Where thought created once must ever live, 

Man can but mould the love, but ne'er disown 
Those strong affections which this world will give 
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Home flowers their poisoned cup — alas the g'ift ! 

Sweet to the sight, the deadliest venom yield ; 
Go» liide thy secret woe, and then more swift — 

Kind is the thought — the tombs our bosoms shield J 

Here all must tend on Pain, here all mtist weep. 
Our heritage is tears» our birthright sighs ; 

Oh CQuldst thou ever turn thy wandering feet 
For one brief hour, and say — no creattire dies ? 

The earth is one vast grave, and Death's wide throne 

inimitably dark fills his domain ; 
This, this is nought to Hope that bums alone 

In agonising strife — yet bums in vain. 

The seaman's foundering bark and deep sea grave* 
Is bliss to him whose shivering deck still feels 

A shoreless ocean urge each hurrying wave — 

And pines with hope, while slow, Death o'er him steals. 
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To doubt, to fear, to smile — then sink again. 

And clasp the anxious pulse — the sickening gleam 

Of Joy's yet tardy lamp — the fevered brain — 

These are the glittering all of earth's swift dream. 

Rend, rend the veil — ^'tis nought, the mists arise. 
The shadowy forms are fled, life fades — draw near — 

Far other lights illume thy kindling eyes, 

Thy world is heaven, and Hope is unknown here ; 

Faith too, expires, both, shadowy outlines traced 
By Mercy's hand on earth to guide the soul 

Beyond this painted scene and thirsty waste. 
To thrones and kingdoms 'neath Joy's sole control. 

Heed not the starting pulse, the short quick sigh. 
The painful throb heed not— thy deepest love 

Is with thy Saviour cradled far on high. 

And earth but rocks thy soul to gaze above.' 
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Thus in her arbaur on the hillock's brow, 
Rebecca murmured forth her thoughts in song^. 
Dispread, a mass of glory, steeped in light 
From the rich sunset and the western sky. 
The Queen of eastern cities revelling lay. 
With pomp unequalled but in Rome alone- 
She gazed upon this fairy work — thb land 
Of groves and temples, fountains, baths, and streets 
Advancing adverse fronts with haughty mien ; 
Palaces, lifting marble pile on pile, 
Pillar'd in stateliness, their blazing roofs 
Rejecting as in scom the radiant light. 
Which struck thus fiercely on their gilded tiles ; 
Gardens of freshness ; crowded files of masts, 
The naked groves where Commerce loves to dwell. 
And spread their canvas shades above his head ; 
The sea majestic^ heaving dark and slow 
In lonely strength, the prison of the world ; 
Shores of renown, and mountains dimly seen 
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In faint blue giant masses 'gainst the sky ; 
And Tallies winding their luxuriant arms 
Round other Edens, in this land of bliss ; 
And aqueducts, in many a lengthening row, 
Vistas of lofty archei^, gleaming far — 
Refreshing conduits from the distant hills 
Where. Coolness lies beside umbrageous streams, 
And pours her stores profuse in trickling flow 
Through these unwieldy messengers of life : — 
And vineyards crdwned with grapes ; deep lowing herds ; 
And sheep, whose fleecy whiteness clothes the plains. 
Here, lordly mansions gazing proudly down 
On waving fields of com from sheltering woods. 
Whose leafy homage nods around their domes : 
There, distant towns, and temples, hamlets rude. 
And Roman public ways, links of that chain ^ 
Which bound in iron fetters half the world — 
And all that earth, and sky, and plodding man, 
(Who oftener mars,) can add, to make this scene 
One known in life but once — and ne'er forgot. 
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With holy calmness all by her were seen, 
(Not self derived, it is the gift of heaven,) — 
Lofty devotion spoke in every glance, 
A purpose raised ahove terrestrial things. 
And firmly rooted, that in one less fair. 
Less soft, and less of woman, 'twould have ta'en 
The name of sternness, obstinacy, pride — 
But it was none of these;— reli^otis love, 
A zealous joy to suffer for His sake. 
Whose crown of thorns was stained with blood for her ; 
Faith, that gold chain which binds the soul to God ; 
The fuU persuasion of immortal bliss ^- 
The firm belief that earth was dross, foul dross. 
Compared with that bright harbinger of joy. 
The peace of God enwoven in the soul — 
These, shone in steady lustre from her eye — 
These, every feature brightened — spread their hue— 
The gate of Heaven reflected on her face. 
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Yet while her faith was strong, she trembling clung 
To those affections, whose soft influence makes 
Woman beloved; she fought and vanquished still, 
And hardly pressed, again the victory claimed. 
As some frail plant, whose tendril spirals creep 
Through tangled shades, twines onwards, silent, slow. 
Yet upwards winds her devious, tortuous path ; 
Now threads each spiry brake, now clustering waves 
In middle air her bright and scented arms — 
And forward climbs, and seeks the sun's warm glance. 
Then joyous lifts on high a gladsome crown 
Of flowers rejoicing o'er the shades below. 

Perplexing dout)ts arose, and still the calm 

Of Him, whose voice hushed storm and fire to rest, 

When, reft from all living things, Elijah stood 

On Horeb's rock — Christ's love upheld her soul. 

The bright tranquillity of evening poured 

Fresh vigour to her strength. Our souls can gain 

From trifling incidents, a power to change 

f3 
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The deep- wrought purpose, stablish strong resolves, 
People the mind's horizon with strange forms. 
Or plume afresh the flagging wings of Hope. 
A withered leaf, a sigh, a single glance. 
The moan of waters, careless words, a cloud, 
A distant sound far floating— all may strike 
Some single chord, and waken other notes. 
And spread a stream of harmony around. 
Or string to lofty deeds discordant thoughts. 
Man, unassisted, falls ; but God supplies 
In boundless excellence that needful aid. 
Which lifts the highest those most prone to sink. 
By slightest impact on th' excited mind. 

Why comes he not — and wherefore this suspense? 
For oft her anxious glance pursued the path 
Which winding thence, half seen and half concealed. 
Led to the scene beneath ; and oftener, starts 
Of sudden fear at every rustling leaf. 
Betokened nature's conflict in her breast. 
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longed to hope, yet strained each anxious thought 
move the darkest scenes— or poised each, chance 
^^)f his conversion — or dejected, wept 
Whene'er her aged father's form and home, 
In troubled anguish pressed her aching heart. 
^Alas! how changed to him ! parental love 
^ Despised — nay, mocked — his tenderness deceived ; 
^ And that bright vision of his aged days, 
Whose glittering outlines long had charmed his breast 
With dreamy days of future joy for her — 
By his sole stay and child — dispersed— -destroyed ! — 
It was too much — and bitter tears o'erflowed. 
Low on her knees, with head depressed, she sought 
That moment's nameless agony to soothe ; 
Impassioned silence held her parted lips — 
(The deepest, loftiest eloquence of Prayer ; — ) 
.Heedless of all she knelt, — while Fabius, slow, 
With cautious step approached, and o'er her stood. 
Like some tall cliff reflecting every change 
Of drifting thunder clouds, and sudden gleams 

F 4 
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Of solar li^ht — so rapidly las face 
Darkened and brightened with contending thoughts. 
He started, while she sighed— again,-— and breathed 
His name and Christ's — but he could ill bear that^ 
And gently stooped, and softly touched her hand. 

* Oh thou art come at last' — she fainting cried. 
Recovering from the shock — ' Long have I staid — 
And pictured many chances — not of thee 
Alone, but of myself — wilt thou not speak V 

But he in sorrow sternly sad remained > 
Silent as Night, held closer that small hand, 
And pointed to the west and waning sun. 
One frowning cloud lay rolled, a gloomy field, 
Above his disk. She felt its influence creep 
Like some dark mist upon a sunny glade. 
The evening seemed like that in which they stood. 
And parted on this fairy mount of groves- 
He to return, stand thusj and find her changed — 
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She to desert him inly sworn, could he. 

Embrace not every recent tale believed 

By her deluded, cheated into faith. 

It seemed the same — for Nature strangely wears 

At times a face in unison with man. 

And smiles or threatens as his passions roll, 

We know not how, by chance or fancy framed. 

The soul collects her stores from every change 

In seasons, years, or days, transmuting all 

In her close crowded cell to gold or dross— 

The potent alchemist of good or ill. 

Mysteriously the scene possessed the power, 

With some preshadowed glance of future years. 

To tinge their minds with deeper shades of woe. 

Silent awhile both long and pondering gazed — 

Yet soon 'twas changed in her — her spirit found 

New courage thence, and every instant gave 

(His will was such,) fresh impulse to her faith. 

The cloudy skirts, of that dark tent in which 

The sun appeared to pause, were fringed with gold, — 
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Despite the gloom, his glories bursting forth, — 
Thus whispered promises of love tmd truth, 
The Toice of God inspiring every page 
Of His vast records, shone amid the night 
Of pain, distress, anxiety, and doubt- 
She felt the sun beams kindle In her soul. 
Turning on him her face irradiate 
With thoughts imbibing nutriment from heaven. 
She spoke with exultation — 

'Dost thou see 
The sign which Nature yields ! Her symbol spread. 
If not of earthly trusty at least of hope 
Celestial, pointing other realms, as bright. 
Brighter, tmd more subatantial than those fields, 
On which her standard waves to bid me on. 
This is the moment for triumphant faith. 
And love victorious, conquering a mind. 
Guarded by prejudice, dislike, contempt, 
'Gainst what I must propound,— Oh look on me ! 
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And think of all those tender hours now gone — 
Think of that faith, how strong, which guides my feet 
Through danger*s slippery paths, from thee — to God.' 

But he more sternly sad, with searching gaze. 

Sought to uproot this Creed, as measured words 

In dark and fearful cadences revealed 

Her coming doom — if thus she fled from him. 

* Art thou aware, Rebecca, of the law, 

Which Rome's Imperial Master, wisely now 

Promulges to the world from Syria's plains ? * 

How thou art doomed to death — a living death — 

To infamy and torture, deepened more 

By insults, mockings, scoffing laughter loud. 

Rung in continuous peals from bench to bench 

Of Nicomedia's circus, met to greet 

The unveiled entrance of the timid maid. 

Who shrank at every breeze that shook her robes. 

Think not to 'scape—e'en now, thy name may hold 

A lofty place with slaves, thy brethren, placed ^ 
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By nameless spies upon some pablic walk. 
Or marble pillar, graced with such base spoils. 
Gained by domestic strife or secret hate. 
Can these frail limbs endure the reddening glow 
Of faggots recent lopp'd and stored with sap. 
To add new torment to the pangs of flamcj 
In wreaths of smoke dense rolling round thy feet ? 
These gentle hands, which plied the shining task^ 
Shooting the silken threads in mimic hues, 
Through some embroidered flower — nailed to the stake i — 
Or, change the scene — methinks, I see thee now. 
Fainting at violence too great for name 
In yon vast circus — then, the leopard's roar 
And bounding spring — how short thy race and his !— 
Bleeding, and sinking in that hideous chase, 
A trembling prey, thy life crushed slowly forth 
By brutes less savage than those gazing there. 
And with fierce gestures landing loud that sight : — 
Or worse than these — the cross — th' accursed cross 1 
Wounds I Thirst, and Famine, hold their revels there. 
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Whilst carrion birds with sleepy croak their beaks 
Whet on the living corpse — canst thou bear this ! 
Doth not the naked thought in horror freeze 
Thy heart to stillness — and thy spirit shrieks. 
At such vast loathsome shameful deaths prepared 
For Christ's disciples ! — God of tears and groans ! 
His incense, streaming gore ; His altars, piles . 
Of living men in burning tortures heaped ; 
His temple, some vast theatre defiled 
With half devoured carcases, and priests 
In frantic triumph yelling as they die. — 
I do not question thee — thou couldst not bear 
To look on such — how less their victim be !' ' 

But she, though pale and trembling, looked not else 

Than one devoted to some great emprize. 

Her steadfast purpose glancing from her face. — 

* Peace, dearest peace — oh spare these fearful words. 

These fierce and dreadful taunts against my Lord ! 

They are but brands of flame cast wildly forth 
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t the stately tide, to stay Ms strength, 
d impotently hiss beneath the wave. 
Tiiou need'st not donbt me> Fabius, I possess 
No strength abore my sex, but He, The Christ, 
My God extends Hb arm— I shall not faint. 
Thanks to thy cruel words, they can prepare 
No iron bed of torture, fiercer than 
These portraits which thy love hath faithful sketchetl. 
Dependence hangs on Him who tempers storms. 
And walks the ocean of man's deadliest wrath — 
His glance speaks peace, perplexing billows rest — 
Nor they alone, my soul, surmounts the pangs 
Whjcli thou hast named to swerve my steadfast hope/ 

And then in gentlest voice, but very firm, 
Without one trembling pause, she grasped his arm. 
And |>ointing to the Consul's mansion, said—* 
' Away 1 I, once thy loved Rebecca — still thy love 
Will painful clasp and press the broken chain. 
Though thou dost meditate a traitor's act — 
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I, bid thee fly— reveal my creed, and thus 
Seal thy fierce love for me — prepare my death — 
And thou shalt see how martyrs die for Christ.' 

As oil on rising flame, her tuneful voice 
Poured its soft accents on his writhing heart: 
Pride, wrath, and love, alternate swayed his tongue, 
While she in silence heard, or wept, and clung 
Again in trembling trust to God alone. 

' Is this thy last resolve ? Are all those days. 

And waking nights, and thoughts whose hidden flame 

Devour their cerements — are they thus repaid ? 

Dost thou court Death, not me, to wed thine hand, 

And press his cold insulting lips to thine ? 

Art thou awake, or mad ! — alas! that rage, 

That frantic fury seeking pain and woe, 

That wish to be a martyr'd suicide. 

One hideous feature in this fitful age,' 

Discredited in after times by most 
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As something superhuman — this has grasped 
Thy mindj how noble else, — this drags thy form. 
Haw rich in charms from beauty's paradise. 
To scenes devoted to th' infernal Gods ; — 
This, time would fast obliterate, could I, 
And solitude^ thy lonely chamber deck 
With forms jujit bursting from the heart of love. 
Shall I in tame seclusion basely fret, 
And gnaw my fetters —when the power is here — 
Here in these very hands to rend the chain ? 
By great Olympus, and the hills of Jove — 
By every oath in Hades — false or true 
It recks not now — by all that's sacred deemed— 
By thine own self I swear — thou shalt be mine. 
Am I to stand J and view thee slain by men 
Last in polluted Crime's detested ranks I 
Thy graceful limbs— their bloody, brutal sport ? 
Shall Pliny gaze on charms unveiled — my own — 
Which I have vaunted of, and promised late 
To introduce, my first, last, chosen here. 
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To him who thinks Calphurnia's peerless found?* 
His lips pronounce thy death ! the cross perhaps — 
I supplicate thy life ! — " Is this the maid— 
A recreant Jewess ! Fabius has surmised 
Would far eclipse our dames in soul and face! 
Has lonely pride which found himself distinct, 
And disconnected from his kindred men 
By haughty sympathies, unknown to them — 
Descended to the Christian race, and culled 
From thence a meet companion for his soul !" 
With cold philosophy thy life denied. 
The boon of flames is granted — or the beasts, — 
Perish these cursed thoughts, and times, and hour. 
When thy fond father granted to my suit 
What since has proved my greatest bliss, and curse. — 
Ah ! dost thou weep ? — can thy dear parent wronged. 
His only child a hypocrite in love — 
Can he excite thy tears, unmoved for me? 
Well — be it thus — rather than see thee stained, 
• Calphumia, Pliny's wife. 
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Myself a part, by city artizans 
III their rude games — paraded, Laug^hter's mark — 
Thy life should fall in silence — by my hand ; — 
My cheek turns pal© at that sud thought's dark form. 
Crossing thus slow the mirror of my soul, — 
Choice IB denied,— exposed, reviled^ conteinii'd — 
The Questor*s bride must sleep beneath the tomb/ — 

But she with horror heard such mad resolves — 
And starting, caught in both her hands the folds 
Of his broad man tie > checked his sternest words. 
And 'mid her tears and bitter sighs exclaimed — 
' Oh these are wild and sinful words — too wild I 
Sounding utdike the stoic's creed, or less. 
The calm contempt of earth thy schools can teach ; 
Philosophy/ — 

But scarce that name was heard. 
When casting off her hold, he fiercely grasped 
The marble seat, as if, too strongly felt. 
Corporeal strength would fail beneath the sway 
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Of Passion tremUb^ on ber cental diroiie. 
While whispering hoane he said — 

' Why dost thou tannt? 
How canst thou dare to name that whining pest. 
Who strains with lofly words to stem Ihe roar 
Of Passion ponrii^ all his whefaning tides 
Through her odd wdb, with toil spun round the heart ? 
Her dictates to the whirlwind's Ineath I cast — 
Mine thou hast been shalt be— if not in life. 
The grave must clasp ns in one cold embrace/ 

' It shall^' — Aa^ answered swift — ' if thou art Christ's.' 
And then, though weeping, yet in high reserve. 
With deep impasskmed eneigy, she spoke — 

* Yon temple, on the river's leafy brink. 
Neglected, worn by Time's oft pacing foot. 
Receives at midnight one small faithftd Church. 
There, do I meet the aged elders — there. 
Washed in the sacred font. The Spirit signs 
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My brow and heart with His most holy love ; 
The Bishop crowns my bead, and clothed in white, 
Foretasted heaven resides within my breast ; 
The peace of God, like sunshine gilds the whole. 
Giving the darkest nook a mellow glow. 
While angels string their harps o'er one redeemed. 
There meet me — learn the Truth — and then my pledge 
To be thy spouse, again with joy I yield. 
That hour holds less of earth than this™ 
Yet now, I make the sacrifice— and oh reflect — 
Piiuse oil thy answer, ere our hopes lie dead — 
I cunnot speak for tears; — let yonder sun. 
Kindling th' horiEon^s boundaries, mark the time ; — 
When he withdraws his flaming world from ours, 
Then — let thy answer eome, a second night, 
Or rij*t% a lunar mumtide on tny sou!/ 



SIh^ tunuHl h»lf fri^m him, while her fervent prater, 
lake frtii^i iiM iin -1*. V some tender plant 
Stale It) llu^ t th«>oce tetur- 
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Laden with strength, and love, and dauntless faith. 

Meanwhile, the sun declining, Fabius leaned 

In gloomy passion on his pondrous lance. 

The darkening strife revealed one saving gleam — 

Despite all priestly guile she inight be his. 

And still be snatched from danger's fangs, and tell 

Her gratitude in calmer days for this — 

A gentle violence, framed to meet the Times. 

If it should fail ! what then — to bear the Cross ! 

Though she, an angel, held Elysian gates, 

Slaves ne'er should clasp his hand, nor priests pollute ' 

With lying tales his lofty name and race — 

Creeds such as this, should never stain his soul. 

She watched the sun's broad disk, but frequent tears 
Obscured and floated half the hidden orb ; 
Brushed by her hand, again intrusive rose 
These silent witnesses of secret hope. 
His paly gold is on the shining leaves ; 
The feather'd choristers their songs prolong 
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Upon the topmost Iwughs, sunning their wings 
In that last portion of his glowing front. 
Ere in deep shady homes they still their throats ; 
The vale is dark below ; the city domes 
Are burnished yet ; his milder glances glow. 
And linger on the shady pinnacles 
Of every hill— a parting gleam ^ — 'tis gone — 
The waye receives hira and the day is done. 

Rebecca's heart scarce beat, and even he 
Chained to his purpose, paused, ere he could break 
This painful silence, her last dream of hope. 
His speech was hollow, yet in sternness rolled, 
As if some chamel vault had found a voice, 
Choaked up for years with Death and his fouJ dregs- 
' I cannot swerve Rebecca, cannot yield ; 
If thou wast Queen of Heaven, and held thy crown 
To me on tliis resolve— as, change my C reed- 
Haply none such — assume the badge of Christ, 
\nd share with thee thy realm — I would reject 
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The precious boon in ang^oish, yet with scorn ; 
So deeply sown is hate, such strength has pride. 
But thou art made a dupe, and must be saved.' 

Her face was shrouded by her hands, she sighed 
' Then am I Chrisf s akme— my King, my God, 
Confirm thy serrant ; lead me where Thou wilt — 
The glittering bond is burst that held me here.' 

One hand she gave — qioke not — ^nor looked ; 

He pressed it— whiqpeT^d — ^but 'twas all unheard — 

Then strode in noody silence down that path. 

Which Recdleetioo's withering yoice proclaimed. 

As often pointing to her happy bower. 

Thus Monory, treadKroos friend, wiU marshal forth 

Thoughts we had hmged to hide beneath the flow 

Of ceaseless years, a thoasand fathoms ; 

Starting uncalled, unhid, to luiiilrM Ydt^ 

Refreshing scows cf hnreiiaesa m Wd^ 

And pouring miKSj iii^ FbM 
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Darkness had fallen^ ere Rebecca stole 
With falteriDg steps to lier lone chamber, thence 
Struck at her father's door ; her coBfidence 
Diminished by the self upbraiding voice. 
That whispered ever, filial love had wronged 
Her sole remaining guardian by deceit. 
How painfully the noble mind revolts 
At aught that wears Concealment's specious garb \ 
Her timid sign unanswer d, still she paused^ 
And feared to enter where her infant feet 
With hurried steps of innocent delight 
Had hourly passed i intrusive never deemed. 
Long had she wept in secret, while her fears t 
Sprq^d their chill influence o'er the frequent hope 
That he would still receive his daughter's love^ 
And curse The Christ no more:— trembling she planned 
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The simple truth to name— yet always failed ; 
Or when his fond, fond eye would note her cheek 
More pale than wont — alas ! the frequent tears. 
Bound the dread secret on her faltering tongue* 
Thus days fled on too rapidly, and weeks 
Involyed a harder task, and now, the pledge. 
The watery signet of her heavenly King, 
Would fix irrevocable her fate and hopes. • 

She smoothed her brow — glanced upwards, and one tear. 
That would not then have stained the court of heaven. 
Fell trickling on her cheek, whilst turning slow 
The ebon door embossed with ivory studs. — 
No cheering voice was heard, no welcome given ; 
The darkened room all vacant at the hour 
Which he had dedicate to greet her smiles. 
What could it mean? The silver lamps, their glow 
Shed on the Persian couches ; all untouch'd 
Her fragrant flowers in their golden vase 
Droop'd languishing upon its sparkling rini; 
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One rose of Sharon lay beside ita base. 
As if cast rudely down by angry hands ; 
His silken slipperg there ; his mantle gone, — 
Some tidings of vast import must have moved 
Hasty departure, and must still delay. 

Ah ! little knew she then^ that gentle girl. 
What secret foe had wounded all the peace. 
Which yet was left to luminate her woe ! 
How fierce parental anger cherished tboughts 
Of direful curses for his hapless child ! 

There was a Jew of sordid mind, whose soul 
Infiomed with pas^sion, more with lost of wealthy 
Sought from her father his command to wed 
The lovely Jewess* and become his heir. 
Connected by commercial bonds, and long 
Associates in the eastern traffic, both 
Were linked in friendship by dull years of trade. 
The veil of kindness, spread by Reuben, liid, 
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Or softened every feature avarioe stamped. 
Or groyelling meanness on his furtive face. 
Passion in him was love, th' expansive soul 
Tinctur'd with hues from heaven, he laughed to scorn. 
A cold malignity^ the child of Hell, 
Envenom'd every impulse in his breast :— 
His wrongs were graved in marble, and the acts 
Of goodness, benefits— in water wrote. 
Self was his idol, selfishness his creed ; 
His art could frame a generous speech, but deeds 
Were distant music, sometimes heard — not felt 
Forgiveness never stirred one holy thought 
Within the dark enclosure of his mind ; 
Yet deepest craft might feign, and soothe, and lie. 
Hypocrisy embraced him for his sneer — 
His cold and quiet smile, which biiglited thMgiMs 
In youthful seekers after hidden Tnrtk. 
Then came die glwi ig i p a B sl i wmik iPsl iwnmi dmmlic. 
Lifting 
Which 
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Myself a part, by city artizans 

In their rude g^es — ^paraded, Laughter^s mark — 

Thy life should fall in silence — ^by my hand ; — 

My cheek turns pale at that sad thought's dark fonn» 

Crossing thus slow the mirror of my soul, — 

Choice is denied,— exposed^ reviled, contenm'd — 

The Questor*s bride must sleep beneath the tomb.' — 

But she with horror heard such mad resolves — 
And starting, caught in both her hands, the folds 
Of his broad mantle, checked his sternest words. 
And 'mid her tears and bitter sighs exclaimed — 
' Oh these are wild and sinful words — too wild ! 
Sounding unlike the stoic's creed, or less. 
The calm contempt of earth thy schools can teach ; 
Philosophy.' — 

But scarce that name was heard. 
When casting off her hold, he fiercely grasped 
The marble seat, as if, too strongly felt. 
Corporeal strength would fail beneath the sway 
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Of Passion trembling on her mental throne, 
While whispering hoarse he said — 

* Why dost thou taunt ? 
How canst thou dare to name that whining pest. 
Who strains with lofty words to stem the roar 
Of Passion pouring all his whelming tides 
Through her cold web, with toil spun round the heart? 
Her dictates to the whirlwind's breath I cast — 
Mine thou hast been— shalt be — if not in life, 
The grave must clasp us in one cold embrace.' 

* It shall/ — she answered swift — * if thou art Christ's.' 
And then, though weeping, yet in high resolve, 
With deep impassioned energy, she spoke — 

* Yon temple, on the river's leafy brink. 
Neglected, worn by Time's oft pacing foot. 
Receives at midnight one small faithful Church. 
There, do I meet the aged elders— there. 
Washed in the sacred font. The Spirit signs 
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My brow and heart with His most holy love ; 
The Bishop crowns my head, and clothed in white, 
Foretasted heaven resides within my breast ; 
The peace of God» like sunshine gilds the whole. 
Giving the darkest nook a mellow glow. 
While angels string their harps o'er one redeemed. 
There meet me — learn the Truth — and then my pie 
To be thy spouse, again with joy I yield- 
That hour holds less of earth than this— 
Yet now, I make the sacrifice — and oh reflect^ — 
Pause on thy answer, ere our hopes lie dead — 
I cannot speak for tears ; — let yonder sun, 
Kindling th' horizon's boundaries, mark the time ; — 
When he withdraws his flaming world from ours, 
Then^ — let thy answer come, a second night. 
Or rise J a lunar noontide on my soul/ 
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Laden with strength, and love, and dauntless faith. 

Meanwhile, the sun declining, Fabius leaned 

In gloomy passion on his pondrous lance. 

The darkening strife revealed one saving gleam — 

Despite all priestly guile she niight be his. 

And still be snatched from danger's fangs, and tell 

Her gratitude in calmer days for this — 

A gentle violence, framed to meet the Times. 

If it should fail ! what then — to bear the Cross ! 

Though she, an angel, held Elysian gates. 

Slaves ne'er should clasp his hand, nor priests pollute ' 

With lying tales his lofty name and race — 

Creeds such as this, should never stain his soul. 

She watched the sun's broad disk, but frequent tears 
Obscured and floated half the hidden orb ; 
Brushed by her hand, again intrusive rose 
These silent witnesses of secret hope. 
His paly gold is on the shining leaves ; 
The feather'd choristers their songs prolong 

6 
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Upon the topmost boughs, sunning their wings 
In that last portion of his glowing front, 
Ere in deep shady homes they still their throats ; 
The vale is dark below ; the city domes 
Are biiruished jet ; his milder glances glow> 
And linger on the shedy piimacles 
Of every hill — a parting gleam, — 'tis gone — 
The wave receives him and the day is done, 

Rebecca's heart scarce beat, and even he 
Chained to bis purpose^ paused, ere he could break 
This painful silence, her last dream of hope. 
His speech was hollow, yet in sternness rolled. 
As if some charnel vault had found a voice, 
Choaked up for years with Death and his foul dregs. 
* I cannot swerve Rebecca, cannot yield ; 
If thou wtist Queen of Heaven, and b^ld thy crown 
To me on this resolve— as, change my Creed — 
Haply none such — assume the badge of Christ, 
And share with thee thy realm — I would reject 
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The precious boon in anguish, yet with scorn ; 
So deeply sown is hate, such strength has pride. 
But thou art made a dupe» and must be saved.' 

Her face was shrouded by her hands, she sighed 
' Then am I Christ's alone — ^my King, my God, 
Confirm thy servant ; lead me where Thou wilt — 
The glittering bond is burst that held me here.' 

One hand she gave — spoke not — nor looked ; 

He pressed it— whisper'd — but 'twas all unheard — 

Then strode in moody silence down that path, 

Which Recollection's withering voice proclaimed, 

As often pointing to her happy bower. 

Thus Memory, treacherous friend, will marshal forth 

Thoughts we had longed to hide beneath the flow 

Of ceaseless years, a thousand fathoms deep ; 

Starting uncalled, unbid, to sudden life, 

Refreshing scenes of loveliness in woe. 

And pouring misery into Pleasure's cup. 

g2 
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Darkness had fallen, ere Rebecca stole 
With faltering steps to her lone chamber, thence 
Slmck at her father's door ; her confidence 
Diminished by the self upbraidiiig voice. 
That whispered ever, filial love had wronged 
Her sole remaining guardian by deceit. 
How painfully the noble mind revolts 
At aught that wears Concealment's specious garb ! 
Her timid sign unanswered, still she paused^ 
And feared to enter where her infant feet 
With hurried steps of innocent delight 
Had hourly parsed, intrusive never deemed. 
Long had she wept in secret, while her fears 
Spr^pd their chill influence o*er the frequent hope 
That he would still receive his daughter's love. 
And curse The Christ no more;— trembling she planned 
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The simple truth to name— yet always failed ; 
Or when his fond, fond eye would note her cheek 
More pale than wont—alas ! the frequent tears. 
Bound the dread secret on her faltering tongue* 
Thus days fled on too rapidly, and weeks 
Involved a harder task, and now, the pledge, 
The watery signet of her heavenly King, 
Would fix irrevocable her fate and hopes. ' 

She smoothed her brow — glanced upwards, and one tear. 
That would not then have stained the court of heaven, 
Fell trickling on her cheek, whilst turning slow 
The ebon door embossed with ivory studs. — 
No cheering voice was heard, no welcome given ; 
The darkened room all vacant at the hour 
Which he had dedicate to greet her smiles. 
What could it mean? The silver lamps, their glow 
Shed on the Persian couches ; all imtouch'd 
Her fragrant flowers in their golden vase 
Droop'd languishing upon its sparkling rim ; 
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Grows restive, or sinks down oppressed with woe. 
Do thou alleviate — 'tis the heritage, 
Priend c[m assign to friend with constaiit gain. 
Now to the point — my dear Rebecca lives, 
Is well — is safe still silent — why is this V 

But he, though thus addressed, speechless remained 
And then, as if some thought of hope had shone 
Upon his path — in measured phrase replied — 
' I did not say she died ; or that she pined 
In sickness, or that chance beset her path 
With danger — yet — the mind might be diseased. 
Oh Reuben bear with me ! deplore my lot ! 
I stand like one upon the totter mg brink 
Of some lone bank, amid increasing tides, 
By anxious hope excited now to plunge. 
And now to trust my crumbling refuge still — 
Yet, I should ill requite thy friendship's trust. 
My long attachment — did I longer veil 
Disgrace — alas ! be patient^ we are frail, 
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And Weakness nurtured us upon her breast ; 
Long may thy daughter live, and crown thy years 
With blossoms wreathing in maternal grace 
Round her maturing beauties ; then, my voice 
Perchance will silent be, and thou shalt bless 
My mem'ry for the pain I now must yield.' 

He paused in troubled guise. Impatient spoke. 
By fearful doubt disturbed, that older friend. 

* Let me not curse thee Trypho for delay — 
My soul is burning — on friend with thy tale ;— 
This preparation soundeth notes of woe : 

I am resolved— and calm— quite calm — proceed !' 

A chill, and scarce perceived smile then passed. 
Like some faint breath upon a freezing lake, 
Across his features; we could only say 
'Twas there — and gone, as answering mild, he said— 

* 'Tis true, thou art as calm as he who lies 
Expecting one that bares a keen cold knife. 
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To sever from thy trunk a tainted limb. 
Lest its eontag;ion seize the vital springs, 
Would'st thou not thank the leech, and press the hand 
Which dealt such safety through thy aching wo and V 

Stung by suspense, impatient, Reuhen urged 
That full avowal, which he feared to hear — 
' I thank thee for such care ; on, Trypho on — 
But yet in mercy put not forth thy strength 
If thou hast infamy against my child — 
A father listens, and my all is staked — 
All my fond treasured love,— thon art deceived — 
Be sure thou art, to name a heinous sin/ 

With earnest heat, and fiercer utterance then» 
His swarthy friend more rapid answer made. 
' Oh that I could thus bless myself and thee^ 
With one fond, lingering hope, that I'm deceived ! 
Too sure the truth stands forth, without one shred 
The dearest friend could hold to change the facts — 
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Those horrid witnesses against our will. 

Have I not tried to disbelieve these eyes, 

And wished they were extinct ; and felt these limbs. 

Lest haply, I perchance in frightful dreams 

Had only fancied those most thrilling sights ? 

Did I not stop my ears? and then, those sounds 

Of darkest blasphemy, shook less and less 

My shrinking spirit? — oh ! it is no dream ; — 

Be not thus moved — and let me gather aid 

From some few moments, ere in shortest speech — 

I far exceed what thy conception feels/ 

His mantle cast around his head, he leaned. 

Externally in sorrow's deepest mood, 

Against an eastern cabinet perfumed 

With India's woods, a costly token, made 

By love parental to an only child. 

Joy touched his soul — the plan yet incomplete ; 

But those fierce strides, and smitings of the brow, 

And frequent exclamations on their Grod, 
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And sudden pauses, — tben^ tlie hurried sighs, 
TempestuQus actions, all, engendering bliss. 
Which Trypho long had waited for, scarce found. 
And fain would have prolonged, but that he feared 
To goad too hastily hia tortured friend* 
For Keuben was the rein, secure to guide 
His vengeance on its course ; he too had smiled 
Upon his daughter's choice, deserted him, 
And thus, base ingrate, paid Affection's toil 
With scoffing lips or jests ; — the hour was his. 
The time, the will, and lives of both were his — 
And both should feel how fearful 'twas to spurn 
His proffered hand, and Asmonean blood. 

At once, the father checked bis hasty strides. 
Confronting him ; while rapid utterance gave 
And almost held by vehemence his tongue — 
' Speak man ! — I do conjure thee by our faith, 
And mutual worship at our sacred rites — 
Speak, and release my agonized suspense ! 
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By our great Fathers — let me hear the worst 
In one short sentence ; — is my child defiled V 

But he, his victim safe, moved- slowly on — 

As some dark snake, whose lurid gaze hath fixed 

His hapless fluttering prey, glides cautious, slow. 

Coil after coil of his envenom'd length 

With studied stealth unwinding, while his joy 

Sparkles upon his crest and on his tongue, 

To mark the pangs which dread his foul embrace 

He spoke — but would not strike the weapon home. 

And calmly, coldly, sheathed the grinding edge 

line after line within the Parent's heart : — 

* Believe me, Reuben, strongly as I feel 
For thy distresses — ^nay, as thine, my own — 
I pause from fear. Oh strengthen now thy soul ! 
No vessel loaded with the brightest gems. 
And richest silks, could founder all thy hope 
As one small word, — yet, there is safety ; still, 
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I see obscurely peace, and love^ and joy. 
So thou art ruled by me and my designs. — 
Our blood is not degraded by the touch 
Of loathsome Pagan, or the sottish rites 
Of their abandon'd altars — no — thy child. 
My once long wished for spouse— a bj uresourFaith — 
This night baptized, resigns the Jewish name — 
And, blesseSi glorifies, the Name of Christ/ 

He ceased — and dreaded that his work had wrought 
Too much, and marred the vengeance in its birth ; 
So strangely ghastly Reuben gazed, as full 
The Name they cursed, with double malice breathed, 
Cheeked all bis life blood coupled with his child. 
Sinking in stupor on the couch, he groaned 
With mental agonies, while o'er him leaned 
His friend attempering every poisonous word 
To nicest sting, fomenting still with wrath 
The Father's heart to curse, betray his child. 
And see at last her tenderness exposed 
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To all the horrors of the public games. 

Or if aifrightedy Abjuration came 

A saving fiend — invent some skilful plot 

To change the love of Fabius, claim her hand 

From Reuben as his boon — and then— oh then. 

What luxury to trample where he knelt ! 

* Nay, bear up manfully — this dreadful deed. 

If not averted, yet may be annulled 

By her own lips, and she become once more 

The loved, the cherished daughter of thy soul. 

We are too late to stay her rashness now. 

May He who guided all our panting tribes 

Through ancient deserts, by their wastes unharmed, 

Protect this fairest daughter of our race 

From those incestuous banquets, and the loose. 

Unlicensed revels. Rumour loud proclaims. 

In which those cursed enemies complete 

A virgin's entrance to their horrid rites.' " 
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But sternly wrathful, Reuben poured his word a 
At first in measured cadence, soon that failed. 
And anger, pride, and love, alternate swayed 
His voice and feeling in this troubled hour. 
* I will not close thy faithful prayer my friend — 
True friend — by hopes that it may be fulfilled, — 
No — let them talce her, since she left my home — 
Her father, old, and lonely — childless now — 
Alas! and can I weep! no more, no more — 
They should be drops of fire on her head ; 
A base detested hypocrite — a slave ! 
No wife of mine hath cradled such a child : — 
I do discard, reject, and curse her — ^thus, 
May darkness ever hunt her erring path ; 
May sorrow weary her with sights of woe. 
And pain and sickness crown her aching heart 1 
Do Thou Great Being, Leader of our race. 
Pour all the vials of thy choicest wrath 
Upon the head of that false treacherous girl, 
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Who thus hath dared to league herself with those 
Thy deadliest foes, and ours — let the fate 
Of Him she worships close her shortened days, 
While I stand cursing thus— alas ! my child ! 
My only daughter ! more to me than sons— 
My fondly nurtur'd pledge of severed love- 
Could I curse thee, and see thee die, and hear 
Thy tender accents call thy father's voice 
To soothe thy anguish — view thee weep, and faint ? 
Though now a Christian, yet maternal milk 
Has cherished thy young days, and thou wilt love. 
Despite thy frantic faith, thy father still. 
Oh Trypho, Trypho, censure not by looks 
A father's love — a love thou ne'er has felt — 
Experience only probes a parent's breast.' 

Silent the old man wept; meanwhile his foe 
Revolving every wile, arrayed his words 
In outward semblance of a kindly warmth.— 
* I do not blame thee Reuben, — I deplore 

H 



Thy sorrow, yet my love to thee and thine, 
Miist move thy soul to exercise her stren^th^ 
Support the dignity of holy laws. 
Redeem our sacred Faith from vile contempt. 
And prove Rebecca's love for thee — nay, more, 
Mu^t rescue her from those, whose earliest aim 
Dissevers every bond that Nature fonned ; 
Prescribing them to hate those kindly hands 
Which led their tottering infancy to youth ; 
Detesting all, save those who nightly reel 
In maddening ecstacies around their Cross > 
I see thee change — I hail that happy change- 
W hat ! shall a woman's softness stay the march 
Of justest anger I Shall she weep thee mild ; 
And triumph in her tears o'er thy disgrace ? 
Not thine, our Nation s, and th' eternal God's- 
Shalt thy pure lineage — from the ancient line 
Of David's race, in glory waning still 
Thfough centuries of strife, and loss, and woe — 
Its regal fount, be tainted with the blood — 
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The Christian blood of grandsons in thy house ? 
Away that basest thought — she must be snatched 
By desp'rate remedies from their foul grasp.' 

But silence piassionate still Reuben held ; 

With rapid strides he paced that chamber*s length, 

His hands fast griped within each other*s grasp. 

His forehead dark with swollen veins, and eyes 

Suffused in fierceness; while his guileful friend 

Watched skilfully the time to move again. 

His rising choler 'gainst his hapless child. 

' 'Twill soon be ended' — ^Trypho half suppressed, 
And half in loudness uttered — Reuben heard. 
And sudden paused — like one in darkness placed. 
Within some vast, lone hall's deserted sides. 
Who hears and seeth nought, till one broad glare 
Of lightning far away amid the hills 
Reveals fierce forms, and spectrous faces, thrust 
In horrid shapes above, below, around — 
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Tints Reuben started^ as Suspicion g^lauced 
Her torch across his soul, — ^he gasped his throaty 
And cried in voice made hoarse by rage — 

* Swear thou ! 
Swear by the greatest Name that raaii can breatbe. 
Or angel — by Jehovah I adjure 
Thee, tell me hast thou proof, most damning proof. 
Of this most horrid tale ; if not, thy life 
Is forfeited, wast thou mine only son !' 

' I swear* — he answered instantly—* by Him, 
In amplest meaning of that solemn oath — 
That she, thy child, this night, beside the brink 
Of Nicomedia'a river, in the grove 
Sacred to Christ, once to Apollo's name. 
Receives baptismal vows ; at midnight watch, 
And thou shalt see thy shame complete in hers.' 

The father rent his mantle — 

' Thus I part 
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Compassion from me — deeds of love — herself — 
The glory of mine house is laid in dust/ 

Long silence held them ; Trypho then exclaimed — 
* Thus I too rend my garments,— oh my friend, 
Trouble hath sprinkled ashes on our heads ; 
The God of Abraham brtiises us for sin. 
But let us seize the means ; we yet may find 
Redemption from these ills. A woman's soul 
Is vanquish'd easily by threats of pain 4 
Corporeal anguish dreaded, pales her cheek ; 
Let us act wisely, and Rebecca's saved. 
This hour, the Consul Pliny, at the baths 
Has dedicate to coolness — let us haste; 
Do thou denounce her, call her on the mom 
At his tribunal, there, she will abjure 
From terror this scarce grounded hope and creed.. 
This public act will foil those slavish bands 
Of mad incestuous priests, and pledge her life 
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To thee, to love, to home, and Israel's God ^ 
Thus peace again shall tinge our days with joy/ 

Then Reuben raised his head, from where he lay 
In anguish pressed against the silken couch. 
And doubting, searched the face of his false friend. 
At such precipitous and headlong leap* 
'Twas all unmoved — and calm in sorrow gave 
Responsive look ; when groaning deep he said ; 
' What if Rebecca — she is still my child — 
Have their mad obstinacy now transfused 
Within her gentle veins — would she not die 
Confessing Christ — should I not cause her death? 

' Oh fear not that \ he eager answer made^ 
* Time has not strained her mind to such resolve 
She scarcely sees their mysteries this night* 
Consider weU^ how tremblingly awake 
Her tenderest feelings lie — her love to thee. 
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And Pliny's Questor^ her affianced lord ; 
He too will urge the suit, and we shall change 
Once and for ever, by such danger shewn^ 
The erring wish that still might make her theirs. 
But this — this my beloved friend is little worth, 
Compared with that full swoop of vengeance red 
In Christian blood, ta'en thus, a busy hive. 
Seized when the swarm is there — close — crowded — 
crushed, 

And helpless from amazement, — all shall die, 

And glut our just revenge, exulting thus 

In triumph o'er their smother'd groans of death. 

Then we can snatch her thence, if 'tis thy will 

To spare her further trial, and secure 

Their sure destruction, and thy daughter's love.' • 

* It matters not'— rejoined the father, stung 
To quickened anger, by returning thoughts 
Of base ingratitude, aflfection wronged. 
And feelings, actions, sinfully concealed — 
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* It matters little — she can ne'er possess 
The love in such profusion once bestowed. 
I cannot clasp a traitor to my breast. 
Although that faithless one is my lost child/ 

A livid paleness marked the rigid brow 

Of Trypho as he spoke — 'twas gone, and fear 

Though momentary, goaded on his hate ; 

He answer made collectedly and ^^alm. 

' Most true ; thy generous heart detests the cheat 

Imposed by fraudulence upon thy age. 

Who will not spurn the man that wears a face 

Of smiles, and hides a dagger in his heart I 

But let not anger overleap the bounds 

Of moderation, she may be a dupe 

To artful tales and priestcraft — nay, be sure 

She is besotted by their juggling tricks. 

Of which the world is wearied — how the term 

Of miracle by them hath been abused ! 

Bethink thee therefore, that the cure will work 
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Sudden recovery, when she finds thee leagued 
In anger, with the Consul/at her acts — 
And proffering pardon on her swift return.' 

* Well, be it so' — the father sighing said — 
' Let us begone — ^my soul forebodes much ill. 
Quick Trypho, lest I meet that darling child — 
No longer such — yet she might cause delay 
By tearful prayers and looks ; — alas! my head 
Is reeling, and my heart is sick, quite sick, — 
Thine arm good friend ; — do thou relate the tale.' 



The streets more silent than their wont availed 
Th' accusers as they passed. Yet garments rent. 
Dust sprinkled on their heads, and hasty steps, 
Failed not to waken laughter loud, or jeers, 
Revilings at their race, too plainly known 
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In their peculiar garb and lineal face. 
Silent tbey moved, unheeded or unheard 
The soldier's threat, and artizan's loud taunt ; 
And at shortened distance marked the rang^e 
Of lofty terraces^ vhose marble steps. 
Led in successive flights to one vaat front. 
In stateliness reposing on the hill. 

Row after row Corinthian columns rose, 
Magnificently solemn, and upheld 
The shady portico, where Coolness lulled 
To rest, might hasten from the noon of heat. 
With nicest art, the roof and walls disclosed 
Strange forms and landscapes, in the natural veins 
Of Alexaudxiau marble fitly joined. 
Here statues stood, and almost spoke, or lay 
In graceful attitudes, or sat, and looked 
Not less than godlike thoughts, — such power had man 
Transfused to shapeless blocks ! the swelling thoughts 
Of his own soul embodied in their forms. 
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At intervals, an airy entrance gave 
Free ingress to the baths, or gorgeous suite 
Of chambers to the public use assigned. 
Secluded from the clam'rous noise, and decked 
With all that Roman wealth and taste creates, 
The nobles bathed, or steeped in rich perfumes. 
And costly unguents, their luxurious limbs. 
Here, silver pipes embraced the yielding streams. 
And poured in gentle murmurs to the wish 
Their tepid stores of moisture, or released 
The sparkling spring seduced from mossy banks, 
Compelled to cease its bubbling joys, and sleep 
In glassy quiet on the colder baths. 
Their margins set with stones from Thasius, mixed 
With gold embossed and fretted into leaves. 
Topazes, yielding streams of amber light ; 
And amethysts, as if they once had skies 
Within their own dark realms, and thence had caught. 
Reflecting frequently, their brilliaiit hues ; 
Those drops of light, the diamonds ; and the greea 
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' It matters little — she can ne'er possess 
The love in such profusion once bestowed. 
I cannot clasp a traitor to my breast, 
Although that faithless one is my lost child/ 

A livid paleness marked the rigid brow 

Of Trypho as he spoke — 'twas gone, and fear 

Though momentary, goaded on his hate ; 

He answer made collectedly and jcalm. 

* Most true ; thy generous heart detests the cheat 

Imposed by fraudulence upon thy age. 

Who will not spurn the man that wears a face 

Of smiles, and hides a dagger in his heart l 

But let not anger overleap the bounds 

Of moderation, she may be a dupe 

To artful tales and priestcraft — nay, be sure 

She is besotted by their juggling tricks. 

Of which the world is wearied — how the term 

Of miracle by them hath been abused ! 

Bethink thee therefore, that the cure will work 
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Then close shut rooms, whose vapoury steams might raise 

A gentle moisture, where the marble seat, 

By tritons held, supports the dripping limbs. 

And gardens shrouded from the sultry glare 

Of every sun, their walks begirt with flowers 

From every clime ; and fruits, whose juicy cheeks 

Invite a grateful moistening to the lips. 

The gurgling run of streams 'neath crowded leaves ; 

The distant fall of cascades down the slopes 

Of moss clad rocks ; the stir of airs aloft, 

Disporting in the topmost boughs, and thence. 

The gentle warblings of unnumber'd birds. 

Or groves, in holy silence, speaking thus 

With pensive thoughtfulness to every heart ; 

Where only dwells the nightingale, who loves 

Th' umbrageous shades, companions of his song. 

These were the gift of Pliny ; raised to shew 
His favour to the Province, and thus waft 
To after ages his immortal name ; 
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Cunto II: 



Thus Reuben started, as Suspicion glanced 
Her torch across his soul,^ — he grasped his throat. 
And cried in voice made hoarse by rage — 

' Swear thou ! 
Swear by the greatest Kame that man can breathe, 
Or an^el^ — by JefoVAH I adjure 
Thee, tell me hast thou proof, most damning proof. 
Of this most horrid tale ; if not, thy life 
Is forfeited, wast thou mine only son!' 



' I swear' — he answered instantly—' by Him* 
In amplest meaning of that solemn oath — 
That she, thy child, this night, beside the brink 
Of Nicomedia's river, in the grove 
Sacred to Christ, once to Apollo's name. 
Receives baptismal vows ; at midnight watch, 
And thou shalt see thy shame complete in hers J 



The father rent his mantle — 

' Thus I part 
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Compassion from me — deeds of love — herself — 
The glory of mine house is laid in dust/ 

Long silence held them ; Trypho then exclaimed — 
* Thus I too rend my garments,— oh my friend, 
Trouble hath sprinkled ashes on our heads ; 
The God of Abraham brtiises us for sin. 
But let us seize the means ; we yet may find 
Redemption from these ills. A woman's soul 
Is yanquish'd easily by threats of pain 4 
Corporeal anguish dreaded, pales her cheek ; 
Let us act wisely, and Rebecca's saved. 
This hour, the Consul Pliny, at the baths 
Has dedicate to coolness— let us haste ; 
Do thou denounce her, call her on the mom 
At his tribunal, there, she will abjure 
From terror this scarce grounded hope and creed. 
This public act will foil those slavish bands 
Of mad incestuous priests, and pledge her life 
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Thus Reuben started, as Stispicion glanced 
Her torch across his soul,— he grasped his throat. 
And cried in voice made hoarse by ra|^e — 

' Swear thou ! 
Swear by the greatest Name that man can breathe. 
Or angel — by Jehovah I adjure 
Thee, tell me hast tbou proof, most damning proof. 
Of this most borrid tale ; if not, tby life 
Is forfeited, wast thou mine only son !^ 

* I swear' — he answered instantly—' by Him» 
In amplest meaning of that solemn oatb — 
That she, thy child, this night, beside the brink 
Of Nicomedia's river, in the grove 
Sacred to Christ, once to Apollo'a name. 
Receives baptismal vows ; at midnight watch, 
And thou shalt see thy shame complete in hers/ 

The father rent his mantle — 

* Tbns I part 
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Compassion from me— deeds of love — herself — 
The glory of mine house is laid in dust/ 

Long silence held them ; Trypho then exclaimed — 
* Thus I too rend my garments,— oh my friend, 
Trouble hath sprinkled ashes on our heads ; 
The God of Abraham brtiises us for sin. 
But let us seize the means ; we yet may find 
Redemption from these ills. A woman's soul 
Is yanquish'd easily by threats of pain ^ 
Corporeal anguish dreaded, pales her cheek ; 
Let us act wisely, and Rebecca's saved. 
This hour, the Consul Pliny, at the baths 
Has dedicate to coolness — let us haste; 
Do thou denounce her, call her on the mom 
At his tribunal, there, she will abjure 
From terror this scarce grounded hope and creed. 
This public act will foil those slavish bands 
Of mad incestuous priests, and pledge her life 
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To thee, to love, to home, and Israel's God ; 
Thus peace again shall tiiige our days with joy/ 

Then Reuben raised his head, from where he lay 
In anguish pressed against the silken couch. 
And doubting, searched the face of his false friend. 
At such precipitous and headlong leap, 
*Twas all unmoved — and calm in sorrow gave 
Responsive look ; when groaning deep he said ; 

• What if Rebecca— she is still my child — 
Have their mad obstinacy now transfused 
Within her gentle veins — would she not die 
Confessing Christ — should I not cause her death! 

* Oh fear not that he eager answer made, 
' Time has not strained her mind to such resolve 
She scarcely sees their mysteries this night. 
Consider well, how tremblingly awake 
Her tenderest feelings lie — her love to thee. 
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And Pliny's Questor, her affianced lord ; 
He too will urge the suit, and we shall change 
Once and for ever, by such danger shewn, 
The erring wish that still might make her theirs. 
But this — this my beloved friend is little worth. 
Compared with that full swoop of vengeance red 
In Christian blood, ta'en thus, a busy hive. 
Seized when the swarm is there— close — crowded — 
crushed, 

A.nd helpless from amazement, — all shall die, 

And glut our just revenge, exulting thus 

In triumph o'er their smother'd groans of death. 

Then we can snatch her thence, if 'tis thy will 

To spare her further trial, and secure 

Their sure destruction, and thy daughter's love.' • 

* It matters not'— rejoined the father, stung 
To quickened anger, by returning thoughts 
Of base ingratitude, affection wronged. 
And feelings, actions, sinfully concealed — 
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' It matters little — she can ne*er possess 
The loYe io such profusion once bestowed* 
I cannot clasp a traitor to my breast. 
Although that faithless one is mj lost child/ 

A livid paleness marited the rigid brow 
Of Trypho as he spoke — 'twas gone, and fear 
Though momentary J goaded on his hate ; 
He answer made collectedly and calm. 
■ Most true ; thy generous heart detests the cheat 
Imposed by fraudulence upon thy age. 
Who will not spurn the man that wears a face 
Of smiles, and hides a dagger In his heart I 
But let not anger overleap the bounds 
Of moderation, she may be a dupe 
To artful tales and priestcraft — nay, be iure 
She is besotted by their juggling tricks. 
Of which the world is wearied — how the fenn 
Of miracle by them hath been abused ! 
Bethink thee therefore, that the cure will work 
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Sudden recovery, when she finds thee leagued 
In anger, with the Consul, at her acts — 
And proffering pardon on her swift return.' 

* Well, be it so' — the father sighing said — 

* Let us begone — my soul forebodes much ill. 
Quick Trypho, lest I meet that darling child — 
No longer such — yet she might cause delay 
By tearful prayers and looks ; — alas! my head 
Is reeling, and my heart is sick, quite sick, — 
Thine arm good friend ; — do thou relate the tale.' 



The streets more silent than their wont availed 
Th' accusers as they passed. Yet garments rent. 
Dust sprinkled on their heads, and hasty steps, 
Failed not to waken laughter loud, or jeers, 
Revilings at their race, too plainly known 
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In their peculiar garb and lineal face. 
Silent they moved, imlieeded or unheard 
The soldier s threat, and artizan's loud taunt ; 
And now at shortened distance marked the range 
Of lofty terraces, whose marble stepa, 
Led in successive flights to one va»t front, 
In stateliness reposing on the hiii. 

Row after row Corinthian columns rose. 
Magnificently solemn, and upheld 
The shady portico, where Cooluess lulled *^ 
To rest, might hasten from the noon of heat. 
With nicest art, the roof and walls disclosed 
Strange forms and landscapes, in the natural veins 
Of Alexandrian marble fitly joined. 
Here statues stood, and almost spoke, or lay 
In graceful attitudes, or sat, and looked 
Not less than godlike thoughts,— such power had man 
Transfused to shapeless blocks ! the swelling thoughts 
Of his own soul embodied in their forms. 
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At interralsy an airy entrance gave 
Free ingress to the baths, or gorgeous suite 
Of chambers to the public use assigned. 
Secluded from the clam'rous noise, and decked 
With all that Roman wealth and taste creates, 
The nobles bathed, or steeped in rich perfumes. 
And costly unguents, their luxurious limbs. 
Here, silver pipes embraced the yielding streams. 
And poured in gentle murmurs to the wish 
Their tepid stores of moisture, or released 
The sparkling spring seduced from mossy banks, 
Compelled to cease its bubbling joys, and sleep 
In glassy quiet pn the colder baths. 
Their margins set with stones from Thasius, mixed 
With gold embossed and fretted into leaves. 
Topazes, yielding streams of amber light ; 
And amethysts, as if they once had skies 
Within their own dark realms, and thence had caught, 
Reflecting frequently, their brilliant hues ; 
Those drops of light, the diamonds ; and the green 
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Of emeralds sparkling, as if ocean wept 
Perchance on leaving earth's once deluged plains^ 
And they had petrified when he had fled. 
Mosaic lined their sides, or paved below^ 
Its stony foliage lured th* advancing hand 
To stop and pluck its barren flow' rets thence. 

In other chamberSi Beauty dropped her veil ; 
And Nicomedia's daughters rivalled her, 
Whose naked loveliness has charmed the world ; 
Whose shrinking statue o'er the costly scene 
Presided with the Graces at her feet. 
The cooling room — whence constant murmurs rose. 
As shifting crowds unloaded each their store 
Of separate news, or thence collected told 
Important trifles in each neighbour's ear. 
In some, perfumes were burned in golden urns. 
While silken couches spread around the walls 
Upheld voluptuous the languid frame. 
Oppressed with pleasure, incens'd with delight. 
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Then close shut rooms, whose vapoury steams might raise 

A gentle moisture, where the marble seat, 

By tritons held, supports the dripping limbs. 

And gardens shrouded from the sultry glare 

Of every sun, their walks begirt with flowers 

From every clime ; and fruits, whose juicy cheeks 

Invite a grateful moistening to the lips. 

The gurgling run of streams 'neath crowded leaves ; 

The distant fall of cascades down the slopes 

Of moss clad rocks ; the stir of airs aloft. 

Disporting in the topmost boughs, and thence. 

The gentle warblings of unnumber'd birds. 

Or groves, in holy silence, speaking thus 

With pensive thoughtfulness to every heart ; 

Where only dwells the nightingale, who loves 

Th' umbrageous shades, companions of his song. 

These were the gift of Pliny ; raised to shew 
His favour to the Province, and thus waft 
To after ages his immortal name ; 
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Thus Heiiben started, as Suspicion ^^lanced 
Her torch across his soul^ — he grasped his throaty 
And cried in voice made hoarse hy rage — 

' Swear thou ! 
Swear by the greatest Name that man can breathe, 
Or an^el— by Jehovah I adjure 
Thee, tell me hast thou proof, most damning proof, 
Of this most horrid tale ; if not, thy life 
Is forfeited, wast thou mine only son !' 

' I swear'^ — he answered instantly—' by Him, 
In amplest meaning of that solemn oath — 
That she, thy child, this night, beside the brink 
Of Nicomedia*s river, in the grove 
Sacred to Christ, once to Apollo's name. 
Receives baptismal vows ; at midnight watch, 
And thou shalt see thy shame complete in hers.' 

The father rent his mantle — 

' Thus I part 
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Compassion from me — deeds of love — herself — 
The glory of mine house is laid in dust/ 

Long silence held them ; Trypho then exclaimed — 
* Thus I too rend my garments,— oh my friend. 
Trouble hath sprinkled ashes on our heads ; 
The God of Abraham brtiises us for sin. 
But let us seize the means ; we yet may find 
Redemption from these ills. A woman's soul 
Is vanquish'd easily by threats of pain 4 
Corporeal anguish dreaded, pales her cheek ; 
Let us act wisely, and Rebecca's saved. 
This hour, the Consul Pliny, at the baths 
Has dedicate to coolness — let us haste; 
Do thou denounce her, call her on the mom 
At his tribunal, there, she will abjure 
From terror this scarce grounded hope and creed. 
This public act will foil those slavish bands 
Of mad incestuous priests, and pledge her life 
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To thee, to love, to home, and Israel's God ; 
Thus peace again shall tinge our days with joy,' 

Then Reuljen raised his head, from ^here be lay 
In an^bh pressed against the silken couch. 
And doubting, searched the face of his false friend » 
At such precipitous and headlong leap. 
*Twas all unmoved — and calm in sorrow gaire 
Responsive look ; when groaning deep he said ; 

* What if Rebecca — she is still my child — 
Have their mad obstinacy now transfused 
Within her gentle veins — would she not die 
Confessing Christ — should I not cause her death? 

* Oh fear not that he eager answer made, 

* Time has not strained her mind to such resolve 
She scarcely sees their mysteries this night. 
Consider well, how tremblingly awake 
Her tender est feelings lie — her love to thee. 
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And Pliny's Questor, her affianced lord ; 
He too will urge the suit, and we shall change 
Once and for ever, by such danger shewn, 
The erring wish that still might make her theirs. 
But this — this my beloved friend is little worth. 
Compared with that full swoop of vengeance red 
In Christian blood, ta'en thus, a busy hive. 
Seized when the swarm is there— close — crowded — 
crushed, 

A.nd helpless from amazement, — all shall die. 

And glut our just revenge, exulting thus 

In triumph o'er their smother'd groans of death. 

Then we can snatch her thence, if 'tis thy will 

To spare her further trial, and secure 

Their sure destruction, and thy daughter's love.* • 

* It matters not'— rejoined the father, stung 
To quickened anger, by returning thoughts 
Of base ingratitude, affection wronged. 
And feelings, actions, sinfully concealed — 
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With the sweet fountain of domestic bliss. 
Have made this old man thus, and troubling sap — 
At least if unaverted — public peace. 
Who has not heard our Nation's loss^ and known 
The Jew an exile from his wondrous land ? 
Who knows not that his fathers' tombs are rent. 
Their bones defiled, and trampled into dust, — 
His temple J once the boast of earth, overthrown — 
That Desolation broods on David's throne. 
And Silence sadly stalks along his walls I 
Who has not seen our weary steps and brows 
Baflling the world's keen sconij and cling^ing firm — 
Ay firmer than the pearl's rude home, to all 
That made us thus — that nourished oft our strength — 
The rock of Sinai, and our sacred law ! 
But pardon this, — the Afric lion caught 
By Roman wiles» and chained by Roman bonds. 
Will glance his kindling eye to other plains 
Than bound the Circus, where he roamed in pride. 
The lonely monarch of his native hills. 
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Sudden recovery, when she finds thee leagued 
In anger, with the Consul, at her acts — 
And proffering pardon on her swift return.' 

* Well, be it so' — the father sighing said — 

* Let us begone — my soul forebodes much ill. 
Quick Trypho, lest I meet that darling child — 
No longer such — yet she might cause delay 
By tearful prayers and looks ; — alas! my head 
Is reeling, and my heart is sick, quite sick, — 
Thine arm good friend ; — do thou relate the tale.' 



The streets more silent than their wont availed 
Th' accusers as they passed. Yet garments rent. 
Dust sprinkled on their heads, and hasty steps, 
Failed not to waken laughter loud, or jeers, 
Revilings at their race, too plainly known 
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Ill tlieir peGuliar garb and lineal face. 
Silent they moved, unheeded or unheard 
The soldier's threat > and artizan's loud taunt ; 
And now at shortened distance marked the range 
Of lofty terraces, whose marble steps. 
Led in successive flights to one vast front. 
In stateliness reposing on the hill. 

Row after row Corinthian columns rose. 
Magnificently solemn, and upheld 
The shady portico, where Coolness lulled " 
To rest, might hasten from the noon of heat. 
With nicest art, the roof and avails disclosed 
Strange forms and landscapes, in the natural veins 
Of Alexandrian marble fitly joined. 
Here statues stood, and ahnpst spoke, or lay 
In graceful attitudes, or sat, and looked 
Not less than godlike thoughts, — such power had man 
Transfused to shapeless blocks ! the swelling thoughts 
Of his own soul embodied in their forms- 
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At intervals, an airy entrance gave 
Free ingress to the baths, or gorgeous suite 
Of chambers to the public use assigned. 
Secluded from the clam'rous noise, and decked 
With all that Roman wealth and taste creates. 
The nobles bathed, or steeped in rich perfumes. 
And costly unguents, their luxurious limbs. 
Here, silver pipes embraced the yielding streams, 
And poured in gentle murmurs to the wish 
Their tepid stores of moisture, or released 
The sparkling spring seduced from mossy banks, 
Compelled to cease its bubbling joys, and sleep 
In glassy quiet pn the colder baths. 
Their margins set with stones from Thasius, mixed 
With gold embossed and fretted into leaves. 
Topazes, yielding streams of amber light ; 
And amethysts, as if they once had skies 
Within their own dark realms, and thence had caught, 
Reflecting frequently, their brilliaiit hues ; 
Those drops of light, the diamonds ; and the green 
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I must pronounce them guilty ^ and condemn 
To instant execution by the beasts. 
Pause ere thou answerest Reuben, lest thy child^ 
Defy the power of Roman laws^ and leave 
No option to my will, which else, thy hairs 
Thus yenerably white, would save from grief 
And agonizing woe upon her grave — 
The grave thy hands prepared in sudden wrath. 
Passion may blind thee ; Reason often swerves 
From that calm^ steady equipoise, which holds 
Events in either scale, wheu hatred strains — 
Religious hate, the deadliest foe to man, 
With rancorous prejudice one side alone, 
I dread thy answer — yet, if thou art fixed^ — 
Denounce thy daughter, name the time and place. 
And I will act befitting my high tmst. 
If thou dost waver, — hence ! but first reveal 
Their secret numbers, meetings, and restrain 
The maiden on the morrow — ^pause and speak. 
Soft Pity dwells with man alone, and leaves 
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Remorseless anger to the tiger's den — 
Thus I, by Pity led, if thou dost wish/' 
Will deem this interview hath never been.' 

He heard, but answered not— while o'er his frame 
A shuddering pass'd, like one who views the dim 
And awful shadows of another world. 
Trypho pressed nearer — 

* Now my friend create 
New energies — sweep from thy soul all doubt. 
And crush this brood of viperous renegades. 
Let this low whisper breathe a trumpet call 
From all our holy Fathers graves to thee.' 

Again he answered not — and thrice he moved. 
Like some stern oak against the mountain storm 
At length, by slow degrees, his mantle fell 
From features paler than a corpse, while hoarse, 
And very low, but nothing wavering then. 
He said — 
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' It is too late. Illustrious Lord! — 
It is too late for one whose hairs are grey. 
Whose neck is bent with years, who long hath served 
And worshipp'd toward our Temple, to conceal. 
Or suffer aught of hLs to soil that Faith 
And sully its pure lustre, which has cheered 
A Nation's captive hours with holy light. 
Thanks to thy lenient heart, I here reject 
With gratitude thy hoon, and call on thee, 
Illustrious Senator, to hare the arm 
Of tearless Justice. — ^See yon distant fane 
Reared to Apollo, mouldering by the stream — 
Surround that grove at midnight with thy guards. 
Seize all — and then — and then— if tliere breathes one 
Within those walls, who calls me * father —thence 
Bear her— examine publiclyp and try 
If she confess their faith, ^ — I will not fail — 
So help me, Israel's God ! — to claim my child. 
Renouncing Creeds so deeply curs*d, and dyed 
In foul idolatry, and shameless lusts — 
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For whom enduring hate transmutes the blood 

Which fills these starting veins to burning gall. 

If she renounce them, well— if not, her life 

Must wash the stain on which Scorn else would smile, 

Branded by heresy upon mine house — 

My regal house, whose name, though broken, claims 

The throne and sceptre of our ancient kings.' 

A hectic streak passed faintly on his cheek. 
His lip e'en trembled, as the final words 
With somewhat of a lofty tone filled up 
His deep, unalterable, scorn of Christ ; 
Who thus could barter one loved daughter's life, 
With her's enwove his own, so he might quench 
The lamp of one, poor, persecuted Church. 
Amazed the Consul heard, an^ doubted whence 
Such hate could spring, what motive, or what end ; 
Unknown the facts on which both built their Creed. 
With carelessness some tales he heard, yet scarce believed^ 
Of what they worshipp'd ; both of little worth 
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To him whose lips could sway Rome's senate house 

To pity or condemn — whose God was fame. 

Or mind, or chance, or doubt unfixed, unknown ; 

Whose hopes of future worlds were faint, or none ; 

Whose joys were summ'd in one long ardent gaze 

On distant years, repeating still his name. 

Each into each, with glory deepening on. 

While temples were but dust, and words engrav'n 

In marble were as leaves before the breath 

Of Time, whose lips but hallowed as they touched. 

And smiled in brightness over Pliny's name. 

' Abide thy choice,' he answered, * nor upbraid 
Results which Fate shall place within my hand 
To guide and terminate. The Gods avert 
All evil from thy child, whose charms have been 
Descanted on by Fabius, whilst my tongue. 
By friendship gently led, forewarned his heart 
Of some disastrous issue in such suit. 
Farewell old man — a parent's will can stay 
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The wandering feet within home's gentle shrine. 
Man is not less himself to stoop, and soothe, 
And win by gentle paths the erring mind.' 

They turned, descended some few steps, and paused; 
For Reuben shuddered as the lictor's axe 
Glanced in the setting sun — 

* Consul, one boon, — 
A Roman guard is rude ; my child may shriek 
And struggle — they may strike — ^nay worse ! — oh grant 
These trembling limbs to join the destined force, 
And shield her from their violence or rage.' 

' 'Tis granted Reuben — orders shall be laid 
Upon their leader to admit ye both. 
And thou wilt shew thy daughter, ere the Morn 
Lights with his dewy glance the misty world, 
The folly, crime, and danger of her choice.' 

In sullen silence both had reached the home 
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Of Reuben, then he signed Trypho's departure. 

* An hour ere midnight, join me at the tower 

Whence guards are set. I would remain alone, — 

Ponder the issue well — For ^tis thy will, 

Thy zeal that prompted me, else cooler far. 

And leaving some small space 'tween life and death/ 

They parted thus — one, to release those tears 
Which choked the channels of a father's heart ; 
While freezing smiles of malice curdled round 
The livid soul and lips of him, whose pulse 
Beat feebler at another's peace and joy. 
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Hard by the tufted bank, where Naiads poured 

In trickling symphonies their dripping urns; 

Where many a brilliant flower looked forth alone, 

On its own solitary chosen home 

Of mossy quietude, or gazed with joy 

At its soft shadow, waving brightly forth 

Across some sleeping eddy, girdled round 

By rocks, and twisted roots, and feathery stems 

Of fern and creeping ivy, — where, above. 

Trees lifted high in whispering pride of leaf 

Their hoary trunks, or languishingly bent 

As if enamour'd of the deep cool stream, 
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Walteoing new dimples on its placid face. 
As breezes hastening here to cool their wings 
Breathed gently on their leaves,— where, dark and still. 
As if it longed to rest between these banka 
Crowded with deep cool shades^ the river lay 
In undisturbed repose, save when in joy, 
Flashing with burning gold or silvery scale. 
Forth for one instant sprang the iinny king. 
Then plunged again, and left the startled pool 
To murmur on in rapture as before ; — 

Hard by this grove and stream— a Temple lay 
Defaced by Time ; once dedicate, and named 
Apollo's shrine. Its slender pillars broke> 
Held partially the porch ; the statues lay 
Despoiled, and fallen from their marble base. 
Luxuriant tendrils spread from climbing plants 
In gay unlicensed revels o'er the halls. 
Or flung festoons of flowers through the roof. 
Alluring birds and bees to murmur where 
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The Sun God's votaries raised the lofty hymn. 
The sacred garden now a tangled wild 
Of sweets, and noxious weeds ; and hither slunk 
Snakes undisturbed, or golden lizards basked 
Their radiant forms amid the thronging trees. 
Walks choked with flowers, and marble basins decked 
In blossoms, crowding their bright heads beneath 
Soft waters murmuring through the matted leaves. 
Gave verdant shelter to the glittering tribes 
Of birds and buzzing insects, as they stooped 
In giddy circles round the bubbling springs; 
Or trimm'd their feathery pride beside the brim 
Of fountains, where harmonious concords wove. 
In former days, on every sunny eve. 
Commingling symphonies of prayer and praise. 
The vine unpnm'd, held dalliance with the trees. 
And wreathed around their trunks her amorous arms, 
Empurpling all their brows with clustering grapes. 
Continuous, the orange blossoms fell 
In snowy showers unheeded, while her fruh, 
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With golden rind enveloped, hastened forth 
To meet alone the sun's enkindlmg glance« 
Mimosas here grew boldt or only shranJc 
From Zephyrs when they shook with hasty wings 
The fruits iucr easing^ ripenings <iying still. 
Nature so coy at times, had here revealed 
In full luxuriance her untrammeird powers. 
Man's breath had not polluted this retreat^ 
Nor had his hand i^ith hasty rudeness snatcb*d 
The virgin bloom of beauty from her flowers. 
Or violated those deep treasured haunts 
Where she unveiled her softest blush of love, 
And hung enamoured o'er her own bright charms; 
Man's prideful step unheard — nay, woman's foot. 
So like her own, all music, and all light. 
Had rarely here scarce crushed one fragrant leaf- — 
She was, as e'er she loves to be — alone, 
And shrouded close the loneliness within. 



The Times were dangerous, and the fainting Churchy 
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A hunted fawn — threading each tangled dell 

And dark retreat, where slept the deepest springs 

Of living waters, peaceful shades, and rest. 

At each successive, each appointed day 

Of sacred worship, changed her midnight haunts. 

This night they hoped themselves secure from those ' 

Whose swords had sacrificed their kneeling saints 

In mockery on the altar, or had mixed 

The holy wine with blood from their own breasts : 

They chose this lonely Temple, purified 

Its pagan walls, prepared their simple rites. 

And undisturbed, once more the mingling hymns 

Of prayer and praises swelled to Christ the Lord. 

Behold them ranged in confidence and love 
Beneath yon broken arches ! lofty lights. 
Disposed, a single row, shed o'er the scene 
Their solemn radiance ; tremblingly the while. 
The moon in broken lustre struggling throws 
Through mingling plants and columns, her still beams^ 
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No pompous ritual loads the fervent prayer 
Of those disciples, standiug, as they join 
Their ardent acquiescence at the close 
Of each impassion'd utterance, — ^here, no sense * 
Is captive led by silken notes of praise ; 
No heart is wandering o'er terrestrial things. 
But each devoted, claims the promised aid 
Of Him, The Paraclete, whose presence floats 
In peace upon them gathered in His name. ' 

A stem simplicity, primeval form, 

Ta'en by the Church, long cherished spouse of Christ, 

(Her gorgeous robe of Jewish rites now rent,) 

Yields her the naked majesty of Truth. 

No studied chorusses, nor anthems ruled 

By nicest art ; no cross, nor altar raised 

By steps successive, where in reverent form — 

Mere form ! the priestly rites, and bondings low. 

And genuflexions to the sacred wood. 

Arrest Credulity's m6st ignorant stare. 
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No costly shrine, nor saints presiding there, 

Rivals of Pagan Gods ; nor chaunted prayers ^ 

In learned phrase, unknown to vulgar ears. 

No flaming censers here, or blazing lights ; 

Or tinkling bells, and all, that priestly Craft, 

Through each successive century's darkest hours. 

Wrapt by Ambition round that glorious form. 

The Church of Christ, and masked her features, bright 

By steadfast gaze on heaven^ with lies so black 

That Hell itself could yield no darker stain. 

Yet they could boast the glories of that Cause 

Which colder centuries vainly strove to claim. — 

Here stood the holy martyrs— men who braved 

The fiercest tortures of the Pagan world ; 

Their constancy, and lion-hearted faith. 

And hope triumphant, vilified as crimes, 

And obstinacy, dangerous to the State. 

The stream of wondrous deeds though checked, yet held 

Its earthward course amongst them ; and the fall 
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Of fiery tongues. The Spirit's mighty yoide 
Of rushing tempests, now in breathings soft, 
(Like Evening's gentle sigh o'er passing day,) ^ 
Bore Inspiration to a favoured few. 

Their Bishop Colo, sanctified by John, 

Had watched his lips reveal Christ's holy life. 

Stupendous actions, dignified rebukes, the breath of love 

That wafted safety on a sinking world. 

Of Him, who captive led the conqueror Death. 

He could recount the words, describe the form. 

And outward aspect of that Man of woe. 

Paul, too he saw, had heard him preach, and knew 

That nursing father of the Christian world. 

John was his friend, that placid man, who lay 

Mid friendship's holiest thoughts upon the breast 

Of Him, who stamped the world, chaotic mass. 

With one broad image of reflected love. 



About him stand the Presbyt'ry, select 
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From age and zeal ; the younger Deacons hold • 

The sacred vestures, trim the glimmering lamps. 

Or spread the covenanting feast of love. 

The aged Widows claim their destined place, ^ 

By holy hands selected for the care 

Of females veiled by jealousy ; or oft 

Imparting comfort to confessing saints 

Expecting anxiously the flames or beasts. 

Like some vast oak, the foresfs pride, whose years 

Are marked in thinly scattered leaves, and boughs 

Twisted and gnarled by many a wintry storm. 

The Bishop stands ; around his mighty shade, 

Successive forest ranks in power arise. 

His children most, by droppings from his strength — 

The tender nuttur'd acorns of his years ; 

Prompt to defend their Faith, and sow the seed 

Of holy blood, increasing as it flows. 

Devoted bands, from childhood's lisping tongue. 

To wisdom crowned with holy deeds and hairs. 
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No fretted roofs are here — the shattered arch. 

Reveals the awful vault of heaven beset 

With worlds in silence rolling round the earth ; 

No banners borne from sanguine fields of strife. 

In silken stateliness above their heads 

Wave pendant from the walls — ^but woodbines wreathe 

Their fragrant spirals, closely mingling twines 

The slender jasmine, or the ivy creeps 

In dark luxuriance through each time worn rent. 

No solemn organ marks by softest stop 

The intervals of secret prayer — alone 

The river murmurs, or the sighing breeze 

Whispers its sweetness to the trembling trees. 

No blazing lamps, or incense floating clouds 

Arise and veil the sparkling altar's height ; — 

No priests in tinsel robes — or jingling chime— 

Or deep prostrations, worshipping the bread 

And purple wine, memorials of Christ's love ; * 

Here are no Princes, or th' attendant state 
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Of gorgeoas courts— yet here, the strength of Faith, 

Unsullied holds her flaming torch on high — 

The prayers, like incense, stream from zealous hearts 

To that High Priest whose censer ever bums ; 

Each hand is here prepared to place the seal 

Of blood on his avowal— Jesus claims 

Alone his worship, he partakes the cup 

And bread in reverence, not in slavish fear. 

And feeds in spirit on the death of Christ. — 

One Prince is here — the only King of kings. 

And His attendants. Peace, and Joy, and Love,— 

Whilst acclamations fervently awake 

To Him, The Father, and the Holy Ghost, 

As she, Rebecca, stands with trembling awe. 

In humble posture, at the lowly foot 

Of that rude altar, and their hymns arise. 

Invoking blessings on her public sign 

Of full admission to the Christian Faith. 
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No pompous ritual loads the feryent prayer 
Of those disciples p standin^^ as they join 
Their ardent acqmescence at the close 
Of each impassioned utterance, — hercj no setise * 
Is captive led by silken notes of praise ; 
No heart is wEmdering o'er terrestrial things. 
But each devoted^ claims the promised aid 
Of Him J The Paraclete, whose presence floats 
In peace upon them gathered in His name. ^ 

A stem simplicity, primeval form, 
Ta'en by the Church, long cherished spouse of Christ, 
(Her gorgeous robe of Jewish rites now rent,) 
Yields her the naked majesty of Truth. 
No studied chorusses, nor anthems ruled 
By nicest art ; no cross, nor altar raised 
By steps successive, where in reverent form — 
Mere form ! the priestly rites, and hendings low. 
And genuflexions to the sacred wood. 
Arrest Credulity's most ignorant stare. 
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No costly shrine, nor saints presiding there, 

Rivals of Pagan Gods ; nor chaunted prayers ^ 

In learned phrase, unknown to vulgar ears. 

No flaming censers here, or blazing lights ; 

Or tinkling bells, and all, that priestly Craft, 

Through each successive century's darkest hours, 

Wrapt by Ambition round that glorious form, 

The Church of Christ, and masked her features, bright 

By steadfast gaze on heaven^ with lies so black 

That Hell itself could yield no darker stain. 

Yet they could boast the glories of that Cause 

Which colder centuries vainly strove to claim. — 

Here stood the holy martyrs— men who braved 

The fiercest tortures of the Pagan world ; 

Their constancy, and lion-hearted faith. 

And hope triumphant, vilified as crimes, 

And obstinacy, dangerous to the State. 

The stream of wondrous deeds though checked, yet held 

Its earthward course amongst them ; and the fall 
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Of fiery tongues, The Spirit's mighty voke 
Of rtishin^ tempests^ now in breathings soft, 
(Like Evening s gentle sigh o*er passing day,) * 
Bore Inspiration to a favoured few. 

Their Bishop Colo, sanctified by John, 
Had watched his lips reveal Christ's holy life* 
Stupendous actions, dignified rebukes, the breath of love 
That wafted safety on a sinking world. 
Of Him, who captive led the conqueror Death, 
He could recount the words, describe the form. 
And outward aspect of that Man of woe, 
Paul, too he saw, had heard him preach, and knew 
That nursing father of the Christian world. 
John was his friend, that placid man, who lay 
Mid friendship's holiest thoughts upon the breast 
Of Him, who stamped the world, chaotic mass. 
With one broad image of reflected love. 

About him stand the PresbytVy, select 
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From age and zeal ; the younger Deacons hold • 

The sacred vestures, trim the glimmering lamps. 

Or spread the covenanting feast of love. 

The aged Widows claim their destined place, ' 

By holy hands selected for the care 

Of females veiled by jealousy ; or oft 

Imparting comfort to confessing saints 

Expecting anxiously the flames or beasts. 

Like some vast oak, the foresfs pride, whose years 

Are marked in thinly scattered leaves, and boughs 

Twisted and gnarled by many a wintry storm, 

The Bishop stands ; around his mighty shade, 

Successive forest ranks in power arise. 

His children most, by droppings from his strength — 

The tender nuttur'd acorns of his years ; 

Prompt to defend their Faith, and sow the seed 

Of holy bipod, increasing as it flows. 

Devoted bands, from childhood's lisping tongue. 

To wisdom crowned with holy deeds and hairs. 
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No fretted roofs are her© — the shattered arch, 
Reveals the awful vault of heaven beset 
With worlds in silence rolling round the earth ; 
No banners borne from sanguine fields of strife. 
In sillcen stateUness above their heads 
Wave pendant from the walls — but woodbines wreathe 
Their fragrant spirals^ closely mingUng twines 
The slender jasmine, or the ivy creeps 
In dark luxuriance through each time worn rent. 
No solemn organ marks by softest stop 
The intervals of secret prayer — alone 
The river murmurs, or the sighing breeze 
Whispers its sweetness to the trembling trees* 
No blazing lamps, or incense floating clouds 
Arise and veil the sparkling altar s height ; — 
No priests in tinsel robes — or jingling chime— 
Or deep prostrations, worshipping the bread 
And purple wine, memories of Christ* s love ; ^ 
Here are no Princes, or tb' attendant state 
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Of gorgeous courts — yet here, the strength of Faith, 

Unsullied holds her flaming torch on high — 

The prayers, like incense, stream from zealous hearts 

To that High Priest whose censer ever bums ; 

Each hand is here prepared to place the seal 

Of blood on his ayowal*-^esus claims 

Alone his worship, he partakes the cup 

And bread in reverence, not in slavish fear. 

And feeds in spirit on the death of Christ. — 

One Prince is here — the only King of kings. 

And His attendants. Peace, and Joy, and Love,— 

Whilst acclamations fervently awake 

To Him, The Father, and the Holy Ghost, 

As she, Rebecca, stands with trembling awe. 

In humble posture, at the lowly foot 

Of that rude altar, and their hymns arise. 

Invoking blessings on her public sign 

Of full admission to the Christian Faith. 
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First to the Father, God supreme, they raise 
Alternate cadences of solemn prayer, 

" Father of angels ! prostrate at Thy Name — 
Worms of the earth, extinguished in Thy light ; 

We dare to praise, and wake a holy flame 
And long upon our hearts Thy truth to write. 

The great I am ! Creation's central power ! 

Father of patriarchs, angels — pardon Lord 
Thy trembling ser^^ants in this holy hour, 

Who loYe, and pray, and all Thy wisdom laud. 

Ocean of Deity ! Primeval source 

Of all creation's wonders, heaven, man- 
Hast Thou not bound by Thy Almighty force 
The date of worlds — our lives, a dusty span I 
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Glory to Thee ! whose voice stirr'd Eden's trees 
With fear, as curst, they wept a dewy shower — 

Glory to Thee ! the Jewish shepherd sees 
Thy heavenly hosts reveal th' expected Power. 

Long had Thy bow in beauty walked the world, 
Daughter of Hope, with her celestial hue ; 

And many a patriarch sighed, as Time unfurled 
Successive years with nought to cheer his view,— 

Glory to Thee ! He came— our Prince, and these ; 

In lonely state — a manger for His throne ; 
And Mary holds upon her trembling knees. 

Earth's long expected hope — ^not her's alone. 

Accept us by immersion in that fount 

Of blood and water from our Saviour's breast ; 

And oh assist us, while we trembling mount 

On Love's bright pinions from our woes to rest." 
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Hard by the tufted bank, where Naiads poured 

In trickling symphonies their dripping urns; 

Where many a brilliant flower looked forth alone, 

On its own solitary chosen home 

Of mossy quietude, or gazed with joy 

At its soft shadow, waving brightly forth 

Across some sleeping eddy, girdled round 

By rocks, and twisted roots, and feathery stems 

Of fern and creeping ivy, — where, above. 

Trees lifted high in whispering pride of leaf 

Their hoary trunks, or languishingly bent 

As if enamour'd of the deep cool stream. 
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Wakening new dimples on its placid face. 
As breezes liastening here to ock>I their wings 
Breathed gently on their leaves,— where, dark and still. 
As if it longed to rest between these banks 
Crowded with deep cool shades, the river lay 
In undisturbed repose, save when la joy, 
Flashing with hiiming gold or silvery scale^ 
Forth for one instant sprang the Unny king. 
Then plunged again, and left the startled pool 
To murmur on in rapture as before ; — 

Hard by this grove and stream — a Temple lay 
Defaced by Time ; once dedicate, and named 
Apollo's shrine* Its slender pillars broke, 
Held partially the porch ; the statues lay 
Despoiled, and fallen from their marble base- 
Luxuriant tendrils spread from climbing plants 
In gay unlicensed revels o*er the halls, 
Or flung festoons of flowers through the roof^ 
Alluring birds and bees to murmur where 
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These drooping plants and branches cheer — 
Shake from our souls each withering fear. 



Pen of the prophets! Hply Lamp, 
Casting prophetic light beyond 

The gloom of ages, lo. Thy stamp 
Is on our Gospel's pages bound — 
Here let Thy presence now be found. 

Soul of the sacred books and law! 

Didst thou not string the Prince's harp. 

Whose strains Salvation's waters draw 
From where they sleep in coverts dark — 
And taught our souls those streams to mark 

Eternal fire before God's throne ! 

Didst Thou not give the tongue of flame. 

To those first heralds who made known 
Thy rushing presence with acclaim, 
As down Thy flood of wonders came? 
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With golden rind enveloped, hastened forth 
To meet alone the sun*s enkindling glance. 
Mimosas here grew bold, or only shrank 
From Zephyrs when they shook with hasty wings 
The fruits increasing, ripening, dying still* 
Nature so coy at times, had here revealed 
In full luxuriance her nntrammeird powers. 
Man's breath had not polluted this retreat. 
Nor had his hand with, hasty rudeness snatcb'd 
The virgin bloom of beauty from her flowers. 
Or violated those deep treasured haunts 
Where she unveiled her softest blush of love. 
And hung enamoured o'er her own bright charms ; 
Man's prideful step unheard — nay, woman's foot. 
So like her own, all musicj and all light. 
Had rarely here scarce crushed one fragrant leaf — 
She was, as e'er she loves to be — alone, 
And shrouded close the loneliness within. 

The Times were dangerous, and the fainting Church, 
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A hunted fawn — threading each tangled dell 

And dark retreat, where slept the deepest springs 

Of living waters, peaceful shades, and rest. 

At each successive, each appointed day 

Of sacred worship, changed her midnight haunts. 

This night they hoped themselves secure from those ' 

Whose swords had sacrificed their kneeling saints 

In mockery on the altar, or had mixed 

The holy wine with blood from their own breasts : 

They chose this lonely Temple, purified 

Its pagan walls, prepared their simple rites, 

And undisturbed, once more the mingling hymns 

Of prayer and praises swelled to Christ the Lord. 

Behold them ranged in confidence and love 
Beneath yon broken arches ! lofty lights, 
Disposed, a single row, shed o'er the scene 
Their solemn radiance ; tremblingly the while. 
The moon in broken lustre struggling throws 
Through mingling plants and coliunns, her still beams^ 
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They ceased — Rebecca knelt, and on ker head 
The aged Bishop laid his trembling hands — 
Ha prayed, and all conjoined in silence heard* 

' Father of Christ, Thy Son! love breathing: God! 
Creator, Ruler of Creation's bounds! 
God of all angels, powers, thrones, and kings — 
I, thy unworthy servant give Thee thanks. 
Imperfect thanks, that Thou hast drawn this child. 
By Thy Almighty wisdom, by Thy will ; 
Implanted in her heart the seeds of love. 
Cherished their springuig forth, and watered oft 
By secret streams from Thy great Spirit's aid- 
Oh let her thus for ever kneel before 
Thj altar while oo earth ; do Thou perfect 
Thy holy work ; strengthen, uphold, confirni. 
Through scenes^ where human natujre shrinks, if Thou 
Desert Thy proselyte. Oh God of Truth, 
By Thy Beloved Son we claim that seal. 
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Which Thou hast promised should confirm the choice 

Of Thine elected children — ^let Thy love 

Perfect in steadfastness, victorious faith. 

And hope transcendant brightening every cloud, 

Inhabit this fair tenement, and guard 

From base allurements, or the pangs of flame.' 

The loud " Amen," responded from the lips 

Of all assembled. Her, they weeping raised. 

And Domitella in the sacred font. 

Once a rich Pagan bath, disrobed with joy. 

Colo alone accompanied them within 

The dimly lighted holy Baptistry, 

And aged widows, witnesses revered. 

Three times immersed beneath the wave she sank/^ 

like some bright lotus on a river's face ; 

And thrice the holy words pronounced by him. 

That aged Bishop, washed, (such faith was then,) 

Sinful pollution from the sister's soul. 
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Now robed in white, and stooping at his feet, 

Colo pronounced the final form and prayer, 

* Look down^ oh Lord, and blesa this trembling maid, 

Admitted to Thy pastures, with Thy pure 

And spotless flocks !^ — ^God blesses thee my child — 

Receive these robes^ and hear their stainless folds 

Through life's long dusty, oft a sanguine path. 

Until when deeply dyed in Jesu's blood. 

With Faith thy herald, thou presentest them 

Before Hig Father's throne : then east thy heart 

At Mercy's feet, and claim from Love thy crown 

Of indestructible and changeless gold. 

I sign thy forehead with the oil of peace. 

And mark thee with the cross— symbolic thus. 

Of what thou must endure and what thy gain. 

The royal signature. Salvation's seal. 

Is on thy brow ; allegiance to thy Prince, 

The God of glory, thou hast faithful sworn ; 
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Uphold His cause, nor whilst the watery rite 
Dwells in its purity upon thy soul. 
Forget, He oft selects His faithful Saints, 
To win the field by baptism in blood.' 

She raised her hands, and audibly all marked 
Christ's prayer in sweetest accents gently fall 
From her disparted lips: (Such public sign 
Of faith required in those, whose every hope 
Was cradled by the Church.) She stood like one 
Descended from some sphere of purer mind ; 
Her dark hair floating round the slender zone. 
Her darker eyes with holiest tears fast filled 
Scarce saw the calm bright stars, so thickly rose 
That tearful screen; her cheek was pale. 
And thoughts of other worlds came fast, and scenes 
Of other times, when that archangel's voice, 
Shall summon Time to spread his secret page. 
And rend the silence of the ancient tombs. 
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All bent in prayer, yet some fortore not glance 
On her alone thus standing, and had thought, 
£'en then a glimpse of heaven had been obtained. 
Such mental beauty moyed upon her face — 
Not face alone, her very form received 
A sacred impress from those lofty thoughts. 
Thoughts, whose broad wings dispreadj can hover round 
TU' eternal throne, and mark its sable clouds 
Of silent majesty \ and Hst the ehaunts, 
The distant chaunts of heaven; or hear the rush 
Of legionary wings, on swift behests 
Borne to far floating worlds ;*^or turn, and gaze 
On earth, whose roar of passion, hum of strife. 
Shrieking of dying hopes, and writhing pain, 
Death, and the agony of closing graves. 
Are now all distant seen and heard, and wake 
But other thoughts, with strength to soar and w ing 
Far from the bubbling tumult, to those heights. 
Where Faith reclines on Love's deep swelling breast 
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And patient, marks the dawn of blushing hope 
Kindling the distance, brightening every hill — 
The busy harbinger of promised light — 
The panting courier of th' eternal Sun, 
Whose never setting throne shall rend the mists 
On every plain still sleeping, and shall call 
The earth to wed again her former spouse. 
Immortal Eden, and eternal Day. 



Is that an earthquake, muttering as it past 
Beneath their feet, or measured tread of arms 
Around the grove? — all started — she alone 
Changeless remained. It ceased— 'twas nought— once more 
They stoop'd in silence o'er their midnight rites. 
Again — the breeze burden'd with sullen sounds. 
And hurried steps, and crowding horse, floats near. 
A heavy tramp is on the echoing floor 
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)f their sole entrance — ^nearer yet it comes — 
And armour clashes harshly — all arise — 
lie timid shrink a little space, but most 
In dauntless courage stand where each had knelt. 
^^The lamps flash back a feeble gleam from helm, 
^^jid cuirass scaled with silver — ^soon he gained 
The central ground — and frowning dark, all knew 
The Questor, Fabius, — who could doubt the deeds 
A few short moments now would issue forth ! 
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The father grasped the hand — more firmly grasped, 
His son's more timid hand» lest fear might shake 
His youthful seal ; the mother pressed her arms 
To her maternal bosom , wept, and thought 
Of cradled infants^ home — it passed, and then 
She stood in sorrow, but in firmness there. 
Wives clung in fondness to their husbands^ sides, 
That death might lodge them in one common doom 
Some, shrank in terror to the darkest bounds 
Of that vast hall ; a silence' stern and deep* 
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Came on them, as they ceased those rustling sounds, 
And shrieks but half suppressed from trembling maids. 

At those first mailed steps the Bishop stayed 

His fervent aspirations, while a chill 

And nerveless feeling pressed his beating heart — 

It was parental, not a Christian's dread, — 

For here his youngest — ^now his only son, 

(The others slept in martyrdom's embrace,) *^ 

A deacon, minister'd in holy things. 

The father's thought had mourned his youthful blood 

Thus early offered up, but then commixed. 

The cross, and He who hung thereon, arose— 

A single sigh escaped, a single tear — 

When firm beside the altar he upraised 

His aged form, with holy daring filled. 

Ere Fabius gained the entrance, he had placed 
Himself the leading ram, before his flock. 
Thus to confront the danger— near him pressed 
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HU sm not less resolved— and nearer still. 
Pale at her fimtaess, yet linked close with fear, 
And little deeming whose harsh step approached. 
And dreading much, Rebecca moyed — she shrieked — 
And joy one moment rushed in crimson tides 

'o che€ik and brow, — ^retreating swiftly thence^ 
As his dark frown turned slowly on the forms 
Which stood or knelt around — ^and fixed at last. 
Relaxed — relaxing, on her face alone. 



If thou art come^ — the Bishop's deep strung voice 
Disturbed that pulseless silence — ' to enforce 
Imperial mandates— lo, a victim stands, 
Their chosen leader, anxious for thy bonds. 
One head like mine, on which the painful years 
Of this fierce world, thus scattering thin their snows. 
Till eighty seasons spent in sacred toil 
Have deeply now matured such fruits for Christ, 
s worthy one small boon — let these depart, 
el come your hottest flames, or fiercest beasts. 
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Torture inyention for new pains to rack 
And lengthen my existence — I am thine 
Freely with joy — but let these fly in peace,' 

FabiuSy impatient, waved his hand, while smiles 
Of cold contempt, and biting sneers lay coiled 
Upon his lips, as answering swift, he said, 
* Reserve thy prowess, worthy priest, till called, 
By some thrice peijur'd slave, to shew thy feats. 
And frantic obstinacy in the games ; 
I soil not thus my arms — I come alone 
To claim my bride, and rescue from these rites, 
Fitliest concealed by night, this Jewish maid.' 
Thus speaking, a'er the hall he strode, and stretched 
A hand to meet with hers — she shrank, and shrieked 
With terror; as gras|x4)revented flight. 

Then clamour rose, and men advanced to aid 

The struggling girl, and knives were pluckt from sheaths, 
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And daggers brandished, by the youthful band ; 
But BOOQ It ceased^ as loud his warning carne^ 



' Back, I command ye fooU ! a trifliDg space 
Is left ye to escape— fly hence ; your band 
Is marked by Pliny, — soldiers gather fast 
With eager swords around ye — ere I cease 
These words, your li^es, your hopes, your all, 
May be extinct in blood — be warned and fly,' — 
In lower tone he said,^ — * Dear love, be calm- 
Dismiss them all — by Jupiter I swear. 
The life of each depends upon his speed. 
Thee I protect — faint not — and need I say 
Recline on me with safety, doubt me not/ 

At first tbe sudden tumult wrought a change 
Within her soul, as fear for bim alone 
Nipp'd every blossom of her budding hopes ; 
But now she pressed Colo to flight — and then 
Id treated him to stay, for danger lurked 
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In that low whisper, and the gentle strength 
Which still detained her hand ; felt too in that 
Warm gratitude which flowed in tears to him, 
Who thus could Pliny brave to rescue her. 

Some moments passed, while forth in hurried rout 

The people rushed ; and gathering closer round, 

A noble band of Christian martyrs chose 

Their honored station by the altar's base, 

Preferring martyrdom to easy flight, 

And what might seem desertion of their cause. 

Some mothers lingered, as the threshold cast 

Its darkening shade before their flying feet, 

But home smote on their hearts — they hurried on ; 

And some soft virgins paused, but then the fierce 

And savage forms of soldi'ry, outrage, night, 

Urged their debating steps — they onwards fled; 

And most felt nature strive within for life. 

And followed where she led — and instant rushed 

In terror, doubt, and hope, through that dark grove. 
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All bent in prayer, yet some forbore not g^lance 
On her alone thns standiogj and had thought. 
E'en then a glimpse of heayen had been obtained^ 
Such mental beauty moved upon her face — 
Not face alone, her very form received 
A sacred impress from those lofty thoughts. 
Thoughts, whose broad wings dispread^ can hover rouad 
Th' eternal throne, and mark its sable clouds 
Of silent majesty ; and list the eh aunts, 
The distant chaunts of heaven; or hear the rush 
Of legionary wings, on swift behests 
Borne to far floating worlds ;-*r'Or tum^ and gaze 
On earth, whose roar of passion, hum of strife. 
Shrieking of dying hopes j and writhing pain^ 
Death, and the agony of closing gravesj 
Are now all distant seen and heard, and wake 
But other thoughts, with strength to soar and wing 
Far from the bubbling tumult, to those heights. 
Where Faith reclines on Love's deep swelling breast 
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And patient, marks the dawn of blushing hope 
Kindling the distance, bright'ning every hill — 
The busy harbinger of promised light — 
The panting courier of th' eternal Sun, 
Whose never setting throne shall rend the mists 
On every plain still sleeping, and shall call 
The earth to wed again her former spouse, 
Immortal Eden, and eternal Day. 



Is that an earthquake, muttering as it past 
Beneath their feet, or measured tread of arms 
Around the grove ? — all started — she alone 
Changeless remained. It ceased— 'twas nought— once more 
They stoop'd in silence o'er their midnight rites. 
Again — the breeze burden'd with sullen sounds, 
And hurried steps, and crowding horse, floats near. 
A heavy tramp is on the echoing floor 
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Of their sole entrance — nearer yet it comes — 
And armour clashes harshly — all arise — 
The timid shrint a little space, but most 
In dauntless courage stand where each had knelt. 
The lamps flash back a feeble gleam from helm. 
And cuirass scaled with silver — soon he gained 
The central ground — and frowning dark, all knew 
The Questor, Fabius, — ^who could doubt the deeds 
A few short moments now would issue forth ! 

The father grasped the hand— more firmly grasped. 
His son's more timid hand, lest fear might shake 
His youthful zeal ; the mother pressed her arms 
To her maternal bosom^ weptj and thought 
Of cradled infants, home^it passed, and then 
She stood in sorrow, but in firmness there- 
Wives clung in fondness to their husbands' sides. 
That death might lodge them in one common doom 
Some, shrank in terror to the darkest bounds 
Of that vast hall ; a silence'stern and deep. 
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Came on them, as they ceased those rustling sounds, 
And shrieks but half suppressed from trembling maids. 

At those first mailed steps the Bbhop stayed 

His fervent aspirations, while a chill 

And nerveless feeling pressed his beating heart — 

It was parental, not a Christian's dread, — 

For here his youngest — ^now his only son, 

(The others slept in martyrdom's embrace,) 

A deacon, minister'd in holy things. 

The father's thought had mourned his youthful blood 

Thus early offered up, but then conmiixed, 

The cross, and He who hung thereon, arose— 

A single sigh escaped, a single tear — 

When firm beside the altar he upraised 

His aged form, with holy daring filled. 

Ere Fabius gained the entrance, he had placed 
Himself the leading ram, before his flock. 
Thus to confront the danger— near him press^ 

I 
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tie Bishop's face glanced brighter as he marked 
.With that devoted band his son, but low, 
^^iid fluttering were his now last earthly hopes* 

Brethren' — he said, ' our choice for time is marked, 
^ In that firm faithful confidence which spreads 
Its resolute demeanour round our souls. 
And waits with calmness the destroyer's sword. 
BRTet would I have ye pause — too many sainta 
^pLre now arouud me, let but six remain. 
The women must depart, their aid is felt 
Most needful, when in bonds we wait our deaths — 
Our bright release from militant array. 

His son continued steadfast, while again 
The summons tirged, diminished not that baud ; 

FVQ when the aged widows slowly thence 
tired, and often paused » and sighed, and fled* 




Meanwhile, with anxious whispers Fabius pressed 
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A rapid flight with him — 

* My horses wait, 
Demanding thy bright presence — swift, dear love, 
Lest Pliny's order bar departure hence. 
And thou art thrust, with felons as thy mates. 
By brutal gaolers, in their dungeon'd vaults/ 

An agony of doubt, o'ercast her brow — 
She moved — and almost clung to him — and then. 
Mute for a moment, wrung her clasped hands. 
And brokenly avowed her fixed resolve— 
* I would — alas ! I dare not Fabius — why 
Distract me with such scenes — oh wherefore come 
At such an hour — unless thy heart is changed. 
And softened by the light of love now turns 
To this our holy Faith ? — ah, frown not thus — 
It is not so!— farewell, thou temptest me 
In v^ from this rude altar, where my oath 
Recorded lies to serve The Christ alone.' 
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Trembling in wraA, and eounting every word 
Aa moments fraught with years of woe or bliss ; 
And stifling still the wish to bear her forth 
Despite all earthly force — he qnick replied, 

* Rebecca, this is folly, madness— think. 
Reflect for one short instant — I have sworn, 
Mo5t deeply swofDj my hand alone should clasp 
Tlune, and conduct to safety, where our love. 
By Hymen consecrate, shall wing the days 
With hours of sweetness, loveliness, and thou 
Shalt bend at any shrine — and think of me ; — 
The guards approach, and with them bonds, 
Tortures, exposure, deaths and earthly hope 

Is lost or gained by some short minutes space.' 

Again she wavering turned, for horrid sights. 
And brutal deeds, swam on her aching thoughts — 

* Swear to conduct me Fabius to my home— ■ 
Alas, my Father! then, I fly with thee— 
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Not else— unless by brutal force compelled, 
Thou tear'st me from this temple, and o'erthrow 
Thy image in my heart by such a deed.' 

Rapid as mountain storms, his answer came — 
* I swear I will not — need not — for he comes — 
Thy father— poor, deserted, long deceived, 
Comes to upbraid his daughter in this hour — 
Canst thou await his injured presence now V 

But then, a sound, 
like distant armour clashing, rose, and woke 
New fears for her— 

* I ask thy choice no more — ' 
He said, and seized the fainting maid — ' though love 
For me is now extinct by these foul priests. 
Cursed by the Gods and earth — yet I will bear 
Thy form in safety to some peaceful home.' 

One arm aloft upbore her slender weight. 
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While o'er his shoulders streamed her floating hair, 
And arms tossed wildly to those startled men, 
Defied, and warned at distance by the sword^ 
Whose glittering circles, waved hy his right hand ^ 
Precluded succour in that swift retreat. 
He gained the passage, passed its greater length. 
Bursting his pathway through their closing files — 
Saw the cool prospects of the dewy night. 
And deemed the peril gone ; though her shrill shrieks 
For aid, and harsh reproaches, yet might urge 
The soldier's feet, — one lamp alone remains. 
That gained, the portal opens on the grove, 
His horses paw the turf, and she will cease 
Those fearful outcries,— wherefore does he pause ? 
A soldier bars the entrance — one is nought — 
Another comes, a third, a fourth— 'tis o*er 

* Lady' — he slowly said — * thy doom complete 
By thine own rashness, leaves me now no will. 
Thy lover is no more — regret is vain 
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If it shoidd rise— it will not in a breast 
Polluted by the Christian orgies — now, 
We meet but once in this sad world again.' 

She leaned in weakness 'gainst the marble wall, 
While he with folded arms stood proudly by. 
And proffered not his aid ; and waited thus, 
Till soldiers rushing on had dared to seize 
With gesture rude her hands, and she implored 
In tearful look his voice, — then wrath was stirred. 
And sternly motioning, he bid them stretch 
Their cords 'on those within — and then relapsed 
To that cold attitude of love incensed. 
But she, with face depressed, wept, and still wept, 
Nor turned to look on him, nor venturing dared 
Unveil her eyes by moving one small hand. 

Grief wrapt her soul in stupor, and had chased 
Hope from each lurking chamber of the heart ; 
Within, 'twas darkness all, her lamp extinct : 



Without, 'twas doubt^ tumultuous strife, and Fear 
Led her vast hideous train across each path. 
Where then, oh where could safety spread a home 
For Peace to nestle in, or lift a shield 
Against a father's curse, a shameful deaths and who. 
Could still those tortures which Affection feels ^ 
While broken slowly on a breaking heart I 
She sought — it came not, save in that sweet voice 
Which breathed its still soft question to the ear 
Of that deserted prophet, when he stood, 
Welcomed by Sinai's desert in the cave 
Of Horeb's mountain — thus, it came to her, 
A mental whisper — promised heavenly cheer i 
And bade her lean on Him whose arm was sure. 
Whose love was infinite, and presence near. 

That heavy tramp loading the timid breeze 
Hath startled her — nearer it comes, and moves 
With casual hollow clang of weapons met 
As if in mutual greeting — nearer still. 
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The stem deep step, resistless, crushes now 
The fallen leaves and twigs, and clanging once 
Ceases with sadden halt. 

* Fabius!' she said — 
He spoke not, though he sighed — * dear Fabius ! give 
One trifling moment to me ere we part — 
It is the last— my veil ! oh stay — yet go ; 
Thou wilt not now protect me— fly, they come. 
And shroud me from their gaze — I follow thee.' 

He moved at that appeal, swift as a shaft 
Drawn skilful to the head ; she chased his steps — 
Flung its light folds around her, and had pressed. 
Forgetful of aught else, with thanks his hand. 

* Dost thou relent?' he whispered— 

• Oh not thus,' 
She anxious answer made, * I grateful gave 
One token — it was wrong — they come; alas ! 
My father — will he curse me, leave me bound 
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Alone with men ? Stand nearer, brother ! friend ! — 
Fabius, a sister kneels — thou dost not tnm 
Coldly away — I thank thee with my tears.' 

With martial step, along that passage dim 

From glimmering lamps^ those mailed ranks aroused 

Strange echoes through the hall ; quick filing thence. 

The double line advanced its serried arms. 

Till half the space gave forth a gloomy light 

From their bright helms ;-^last came the Jews conceal'd 

By ample cloaks from scrutinizing glance — 

And Reuben knew, though veiled, his only child. 

And felt a parent's love — but anger rose 

In curses to his lips^ and hate burned fierce 

'Gainst those vile Christians, calmly standing thus 

In holy dignity expecting death. 

Fiercely he crossed the intervening space — 
Cast from his face the robe, confronting thus^ 
The culprit self condemned, — she dropped her veil. 
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Sank on her trembling knees^ and raised her arms — 
Her agonized face, her clasped hands 
To him, and murmured thus — 

* Oh curse me not !' 

That vast apartment, thronged with those strange guests, 

Was like the sea in calms, save some small stir. 

Made by the creeping breeze amid the leaves 

And plants which crowding hung above their heads ; 

This was distinct, while that request so sad, 

So gently mournful, waited for response. 

He came prepared to execute the wrath 

Which raged with twofold heat, should his worst fears, 

(For still he harboured hope,) prove doubly sure— 

That she was leagued with them deserting him. 

But while his quivering lip with rage refused 

An answer to his will, and while he fixed 

Such wild regards on her — strange thoughts arose. 

Resemblance always great, now greater seemed 



To his lost spouse, and her faint dyin^ words 
Remembrance breathed once more— how often heard» 
And oft attended — " that whene'er she sinn'd," 
(A smiling infant then Rebecca slept,) 
" Jle would forgive such error for her sake/' 
He rose against such thoughts ; but still they came. 
While that dear daughter's lip so sadlj claimed 
In her dead mother's voice his pitying love. 
Silent, and trembling now, the father stood. 
And gazed on her, as if his starting eyes 
Longed to escape the bonds which held them back 
From her he sought, his cradled joy, his child. 
His only earthly hope, companion, friend — 
Submissivei meek, imploring on her knees 
One little accent of paternal love. — 
His heart gave way — he fell before her look^ — 
And only groaned — 

' Alas ! my child ! my child !' 

Low at her knees in death like trance he lay ; 
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And she, with fixed eyes and lips apart, 
Spoke not, nor moved, but sat with folded hands. 
And gazed -how painfully she speechless gazed! — 
Upon that brow revered, thus in the dust 
Prostrate and still. Him Fabius gently raised ; 
And watched the dawn of his returning life ; 
And whispered cheering words, unheard by her, 
Whose creed and faithlessness she well believed 
Had reft the old man's heart. 

At length, deep sighs 
Burdened with pain come forth ; his eyes awake ; 
He sees her face alone, and feels her hand 
Grasping his own— he feels it wet with tears. 
And softened by her oft repeated kiss — 
And cannot snatch it thence— and tries to press 
Her's in return ; while she flung back her hair. 
To gaze through fresher tears upon his brow 
Not then turned sternly thence, or frowning down. 

By chance, as he revived, a Gospel lay, 
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Dropped in the anxious Bight of one escaped. 
Beneath his hand. He felt its scroll of leaves. 
And rightly guessing what his grasp retained, I 
H Dried it, as if a poisonous reptile curled 1 
With venom dropping fangs» beyond his sight. 
Fabius in haughty cahnne»Sr briefly i&ougbt m 
The ConsuVs order ; there, 'twas writ that all 
By that Centurion ta'en should forthwith chained. 
Be closely barred each in his lonely cell, * 
Until in public questioned by the laws* M 
He groaned with anguish, every chance of flight 
Sealed up by this award ; — his look as cold, I 
And voice unchanged in tone, m he replied, m 
Might challenge scrutiny to ask why thus m 
He only stood unmoved, without one trace M 
Of fear, or hope, or love — alone with pride, I 
At death or pain he smiled, yet dreaded this— 
The prying gaze of men, who claimed no bond. 
But that one link — existence with himself; — 
Whose curious eye, as well might scan the dark^ 
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Stem breast of granite mountaiiis, for the streams 
In secret flow beneath — as see his thoughts. 
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The treacherous slave, who thus betrayed their Church, 

He deeply cursed, whatever his name and race. 

'Twas mid the Consul's banquet he had learned 

The peril of his bride, and starting thence. 

Had hoped to bear her home-a willing prize — 

Alas ! how changed these hopes, the while he said— 

* Obey the Consul, Sir, and marshal forth 

Thy prisoners well secured ; my honour bound 

Shall guard that lady's side, unshackl'd hence 

I will support her steps, and tarry now 

The absence of those priests — we move alone." 

Then torches lit, shook forth a flickering glow 
O'er those receding files, whose quickened tread 
Resounded hollow, while their weapons bared 
Flashed fierce, in glittering joy above the throng 
Raising their radiant points ; the shields advanced 

1.^ 
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^ Clashed loudly as they strode with warlike din ; 
And not less calmly than their Roman guard. 
The prisoners moved in silence to their doom. 
Thus aU retreated slowly, save one torch. 
Held by a soldier at the further door. 
To wait the Questor's will. 



Trypho had smiled 
With hitter joy that night, hut had not spoke. 
Instinctive dread of Fabius frequent held 
His mind in thraldom — (strange I how prison 'd souls, 
1^ Can penetrate untaught corporeal cells 

With lightning glance of eye, and gaze within 
On secret coils of thought, and motives view !) 
Nor less had Fabius proudly passed the Jew, 
Or scanned at once his end, or coldly gave 
Contemptuous answer in a single smile. 
Ill could he bear his silence, ill could note 
The light of pleasure trembling on his face, 
I At those sad scenes the cloudless night revealed. — 
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Reuben still sat, and by his side yet knelt 
Rebecca weeping, nor had ventured once 
To move her lips, or press them to his cheek. 
Trypho looked down— thus partly veiled the joy, 
The fierce revengeful rapture, incomplete. 
Till he or death her bridal couch should share. 
But while he sipped the cup his hate had mixed, 
And longed to quaff the dregs— a whisper broke 
In hollow sternness on these dreams of bliss. — 

* Art thou a Christian, Jew? or wherefore here? 
Thine is no friendly eye — depart, or shew 
Thy claim to mingle with my soul and theirs.' 

He started, pale — ^but Reuben raised his hand 
In earnest gesture — * Honoured friend, he came 
My faithful guide — too sure his mournful tale — 
Oh wretched father! nay, dear child — ^my child. 
Sob not so sadly, burst not thy young heart — 
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I lost thee wandering from the parent nfeat. 
And thou art found agaiu^ — the same to me*' 



Fablns hut heard the proof of his dark crime — 
Heeded alone those words which called him * guide,' — 
Craft's tortuous path, the motive, end, were seen ; 
And whilst he spoke, and on his brow a frown 
In wrath grew deadly dark, a finger laid 
Upon his sword hilt gave no idle threat — 
' I see thy inmost soul, and perjured heart ; 
Thou art a dastard traitor to thy friend, — 
Mark my behest — ^mark thou my heart's deep OB.th — 
If but one shining hair is shred by this. 
By thine infernal guile, from yon fair head — 
Earth cannot hold us both, — thou shalt not live 
A single hour to batten on thy guilt ; — 
I warn thee hence — no words — 1 bid thee fly !' 

More livid grew his cheek — but not with fear— 
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Its ashen hue his malice shadowed forth, 
A feeble transcript of that brooding hate 
Which sat in watchfulness upon his soul : 
He muttered threats and slowly thence withdrew. 

Meanwhile the others looked with mournful eyes 
And concentrated feelings on the trace. 
Which each dear feature thus perused, revealed. 
Of many moments winged with peace and joy — 
Joy never stands on earth with folded wing!— 
Fabius by them unheard, or heeded not. 
The father's silence told how deeply wronged 
He thought parental love ; his sighs, how sad 
Her change appeared; while she with tears alone 
Confessed her fault, and poured this softening stream 
Of filial anguish on his smouldering wrath* 

Scarce had the echoes of that Jew's slow steps 
Ceased, when the Roman laid, with friendly grasp. 
His hand on Reuben's arm, and sighing said ; 
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* Night wears apace — we must away, and leave 
This loathsome piace> the tomb of all our hopes/ 



Then Reuheii wildly gazed aronnd, aud saw 
None but themselves, and started on his feet : 
While hurried streaks of hope across his cheek 
Rushed feebly, as he thought their flight secured, 
' Alas !' he still continued — ' all is lost, 
T am thy guard, Rebecca, to a cell. 
Where lodged in solitude, the dawn shall find — 
And scarcely fiud, thy form within its gloom. 
No second choice of will or hope remains. 
Dishonoured, I could aid thy hasty flight. 
And check pursuit, prevent it, if I willed ; 
But I have pledged my word, a Roman soul 
I cannot stain with falsehood — though for thee. 
Oh weep not thus ! my heart is clogged with woe. 
And wearied throbs with pain — nay, doubts torment. 
And strain with adverse wish, my purpose fixed — 
Yet wavering while 'tis fixed, to lead thee hence. 
Speak not ! I cannot hear thy voice unmoved.* 
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She turned from him— and trembling cried — 

* Thy child— 
My dear, dear father ! on her fainting knees. 
Prays thy forgiveness for my mother's sake !* 

* Thou art forgiven'— he hurri'dly replied — 

* Thou art forgiven ! thou wilt not leave me — old, 
Defenceless, childless now, upon this world !' 

* But bless me father ! — bless me where I kneel !' 

* I do Rebecca,— mayest thou never turn 
In secret sorrow from my heart and home. 
The God of Israel shield from every foe 

Thy guileless heart — too guileless for this world.' 

Then fervently she clasped her hands, and raised 
Her face with earnest joy to heaven, and cried ; 

* Oh Lord I thank thee ! words are feeble things 
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To tell my gratitude, my praise for this. 
Thou hast cou verted every burning curse 
To gentle notes of peace, and love^ and hope/ 

But Reuben fearful, doubting still his strength 
To hear confirmed Ids hopes, or feel despair ; 
Prevented all response — 

* Nay, dearest child — 
Rest thee till dawn ; the lonely hours will bring 
Refreshment to thy soul, and make appeal. 
Strong and resistless, in thy father's cause— 
Thy people's, temple's, and our sacred law. 
Judge coolly until then ; reflect on all ; 
And thou wilt not encounter bitter deaths 
Made savage, horrible, by cruel hands. 
Guarded from brutal insult, thou shalt hear 
Thy father's foot unwearied pace the floor 
That leads to thy lone cell ; and thou wilt greet. 
With smiles of sweet return, thy homeward flight 
To God's own altar, where the humblest bird 
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In safety nestles on her callow young- 
Answer me not ! — I know what thou wouldest say — 
But lean on me and Fabius, whose deep love 
Pure, ardent, equals only with mine own.' 

Supported thus, while round her snowy robes, 
The Questor's scarlet mantle gathered, foiled 
Each curious eye, which chance might place within 
Their nudnight path, they passed from that sad hall. 
Tumultuous feelings, feeble hopes, and doubt 
Enervating £^1 strength, — conflicting thoughts — 
Love, maddening o'er his loss; religious hate. 
Nurtured with dark revenge ; contempt, and scorn ; 
Passion which scatters thought ; and wild resolves, 
Alternate chased each gentler impulse stirred 
Within the father's and the lover's breast. 
Rebecca less disturbed, more calmly dwelt 
On that sad prospect, and the thorny path 
Of lofty duty, lengthening and untrod; — 
Firm she remained, though shrinking Nature wept — 
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Finn, where terrestrial aid is floating dust, 
And earth's proud boasted strength, a mound of jsand 
Before th* advancing breaat of stormy tides. 
Her confidence was trust in Christ, and thence 
She drew the staff of faith ; — like that bright bow. 
The heavenly seal of God's recorded oath^ 
Steeped in the seT enfold hues of light's vast throne, 
CoQuecting bond 'twixt earth's sad watery skies. 
And ceaseless beams of solar warmth and truth,— 
She raised her soul above terrestrial things. 
Suffused with hope celestial, duty, love^ 
And yet her sorrows streamed, and brighter grew 
Her trust, as brighter shed the orient sun 
The healing from his wings, a livelier hue 
Of confidence and faith, till Sorrow stays 
His weeping clouds— and then, the glowing form. 
The glorious vision flies, absorbed and caught. 
From this low scene to tracts of purer light 
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With hasty steps the Mom advancing throws 

Her misty mantle back, and blushing stands 

On every mountain's top to greet the sun. 

Low in the vallies float the vapoury clouds 

Of Night, unwilling yet to leave the earth, 

On whose soft bosom they have long reposed. 

Imbibing moisture thence, as infants hang, 

Upon maternal breasts ; and lightly comes. 

At intervals. Mom's gelid breath, and wafts 

Their fleecy folds in cloudy volumes rolled. 

Now distant heights are bright, and bright'ning fast 

Each after each ; the sun looks forth, and down 

Their sloping sides his eastem glories run ; 
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The Tallies kindle, while the slanting rays 
Survey each woody knoll, and upland plain ; 
On barren rocks they play, or yield a glow 
Of mellow'd light around their rugged sides. 
Lawn after lawn reflects with varied glance, 
Th' effulgent fount of golden light that streams 
In rising glory o'er the glowing east. 
The deepest grove awakes ; the darkest nook 
Of leaves and spicy blossoms, twinkling gleams 
With tearful joy to greet his warmth again. 
Birds blithely plume their feathery coats, or tune 
Their sprightly voices ; or in brooding love. 
Flutter with rapturous wing above the nest 
Where hungry beaks are clamouring fast and wide. 
The landscape teems with life ; above, below. 
The busy pinions beat the yielding air ; 
The browsing herds resume their daily haunts ; 
And man awakes in sighs to pain and woe. 

Amid the morning light thus deepening round. 
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There stood a stern, square tower, within the gates 
Of Nicomedia. Massy frowned its walls. 
Dark with the deeds of years ; no living blade 
Of grass or wild flower, crouched within the clefts 
Of its huge granite blocks ; 'twas named the first 
Of that proud city's buildings ; nor had man 
Approached its base with recent roofs, or marred 
The verdant mound, o'er which its sullen form. 
Like some lone giant, stood aloof, and scorned 
To mingle with the works of later years. 
Around it, watch fires sank in smould'ring gleams ; 
And soldiers paced their weary rounds, or looked 
With glance impatient to the silent sun. 
Marking with welcome light another watch. 

Within its loftiest cell, the gentle light 

Of drowsy Morn, seemed struggling with the row 

Of threefold bars, in one high embrasure 

Sunk deep to mock the inmate's desperate fttrenirth. 

And make him feel the length of eadii 



In sickly twilight lighting up a home. 
Where he alone thus breathed, and moved, aod sighed* 
No Hying wing of insect flitted here 
n gaj and thoughtless circles ; e^en the track 
f slimy reptiles was pursued with joy 
9 some unwonted sight — a friend — a thing, 
n which the prisoner's soul might haply find 
Companions cherished with his choicest fare. 
Fast by the iron door, a deep recess. 
Closed with a ponderous grate, admitted thence, 
Food, water, surly jests, repulse, or threats — 
But rarely sighs disturbed the air, or tears 
By Pity shed deplored the captive's fate. 

Here was Rebecca led— for worse p far worse. 
The dungeons sank below, progressive depths 
Of filth and darkness, iron bonds, and cells 

here bowed the prisoner sat as in a grave. 
[Above the scattered straw to form a couch. 
The amplest cloaks by Fabius thick were piled : 
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And here the glimmering rays of early day 
Broke on her troubled sleep. She shivering rose, 
And closer wrapped the Questor's scarlet robe 
Above her trembling heart — yet trembling more. 
As his rich mantle pressed, thus yielded warmth. 

Reuben had vainly sought to watch that night 
Within her cell ; but Pliny's mandate marked 
Strict inhibition from each prisoner's friends. 
Till mom relieved the guard ; all then might learn 
The fixed resolve of those, whose minds were tried 
By lonely darkness — boldly still to own 
Their dangerous creed, or by one simple act * 
Renounce their Lord, and recreants, live some months, 
Perchance some base inglorious years in peace — 
Terrestrial peace, and struggling die at last. 

Long had she wept, ere Sleep with drowsy wing 
Sat on her sorrowing eyes ; and dreams still chased 
In troubled phantoms all the past, or threw 
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A distant light on future scenes of death 
And fiery torture ; or pourtraj ed the bliss 
Of love's endearments; next, the crowded seat^ 
The breathless deep siispensej when PliJiy's voice 
Required the fatal sign ; her father s tears. 
Her mother s looks of mournful love were there ; 
And deep, dark^ vengeful threats, by Fabius made, 
Distraction, tnmult, mnddening doubts, and fear. 
And yet, amid the whole, one whispering Voice, 
Soft, clear, and soothing — " Fear not, I am uigh, 
Thy Shepherd leads thee on, Hb cross thy joy, 
His faithful love thy solace unto death*" 

And now awake, impressed^ the promise glowed 
With fervour on her brow ; as upwards raised^ 
Her face and close locked hands sought further hope. 
Fresh aid, new strength imparted — not her own. 
That she might rend unshrinking each fond tie. 
And bear the stainless pri^e, her faith, to Him, 
Whose smile would crown eternity with joy. 
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Impassion'd thoughts swept forth, and fervid words 
Could scarcely body then an outline faint- 
Weak — for the strongest words are always weak — 
In tints reflected from the vivid hues 
Which clothed her soul ; and feebly thus revealed 
A shadowy image of those lofty hopes, 
Whose vigour, heaven bom, intensely glows 
In hearts regenerate by The Spirit's power. 

In agony she prayed, and calmer grew, and peace. 
Exceeding all we think, God's promised peace 
Came gently down, like sighs on fading flowers. 
And copious tears a grateful tribute paid. 

Roused by the mailed step of one, whose tread 
Resounded slowly through that vaulted path 
Which led to those dim walls, she paler grew ; 
And trembling rose, resolved, and closed her veil. 
Cast by her hand aside alone for heaven, 
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And those, the inmates of her happy home, | 
The sereamiDg bolts were drawn with tedious jar J 
Beyond the iron clasps, and creaking slow ^| 
The door was backwards movedj as if by one, I 
Whose arm grew wearied in the constant task, — 
And Reuben bendingi stood, dark, motionless^ 
Fronting the glimmering light within the cell* 

No word was spake, no cheering utterance given ; ^ 
The grating hinges turned by unseeu hand 
Had placed the old man there^ — ^more slow they closed ; 
Whilst that same measured pace resounded down I 
The winding stair — and they were left alone. 

With joy she clasped his knees ; and even he 

Forgot his hate to Christ — he clasped her close ; I 

Raised her, and kissed her cheek , and gently drew | 

The pile of cloaks beneath her sinking form. 

Silent they sat awhile, one hand held his, 
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And tears, which slowly rolled down either cheek, 
As mournfully they gazed, were ofttimes snatched 
In haste away ; at length he groaning said — 

' Oh loved, yet erring child ! could I have thought 
To see thee thus, when thy soft infant smiles 
Gladdened thy parent's eye, and little hands 
Forth from their cradle stretch'd scarce grasp'd my own — 
I should have prayed that He who rules our tribes. 
Would save the princely line of David's house 
From Christian contact — how I loathe the name ! — 
I could have shut thy narrow grave — with joy.' 

His voice so tearful, fostered in her heart 
The fondest wish his anger to assuage ; 
Nay, in her too fond thought, had almost hoped 
To sign him with the cross, while she replied, 
* Oh Father, dearest father! He has marked 
Our race indeed with sorrow — yet one soul 
Redeemed by Christ his Son' — 
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But then in rage 

He started back, and cried, 

' Peace ! wretched girl ! 
Hast thon no pity on these scattered hairs ? 
What ! dost thou mock my woe — dishonoured thus, 
Dost thou rejoice, and glory in thy crime ? 
Bethink thee what awaits thy feeble sex 
In yonder forum ? ponder on my curse — 
A parent's heaviest curse! thy perjured love 
To Fabius, noblest of Rome's boasted sons, 
Smnmon before thy thoughts ! our Law despised* 
Trampled beneath thy rashness, for the faith 
Of slaves so vile, that even death itself — 
The most degraded ^ on the lingering cross, 
Would yet confer on them an honoured grave. 
Speak 1 I command th^, by thy mother's voice-— 
I do conjure thee by the strongest ties 
Of filial duty— by that chaste, soft love, 
Thou bear'st to Fabius — by our Father's God — 
Desert me not ! resist not my command 1 
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And let thy parent's dictates be thy will. 

I do forbid — alas ! I will beseech — I kneel — 

I clasp my daughter's knees, — a father sues, 

And lays beneath her feet his hoary head — 

Canst thou desert me? Wilt thou spurn me hence V 

But she with horror saw her father bend 
Prostrate before her feet, and vainly strove 
To raise his honoured head; and shrieking cried — 
' Oh father, all is thine that I can give ! 
But slay me not by such an act as this !' 

' Alas ! my child, my child ; do thou renounce 
The bloody faith of Christ; resume the seal, 
The name, the hopes of Israel, and rejoin 
Thy spousal promise, broken by thine act. 
Come to thy father's arms— his heart — his love ; 
And let the darkness of these painful hours, 
Contrasted, brighten every future joy.' 
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Raised on his tremliHn^ knees, hm arins were stretched 
To meet her soft embrace — but she withdrew 
Gently away, fast closed her tearful eyes. 
Lest her dear father's looks might then obscure 
Celestial love's bright flame. In doubt she lowered 
Those dark fringed curtains on the eye of sense — 
And thence, more keenly glowed th* internal lights 
Of faith with daring hope, and heavenly joy; 
And thence, fresh fervour touched her lips with prayer — 
(Without it, anguish crushes us to dust 
And leaves her iron foot-prints in our souls,) 
Once more^to make His prophecy complete — 
That children should desert their parents' side. 
Despise the strongest bonds of country, friends. 
Life, honours fame, and temporal hope, and pour 
Their blood a joyful sacrilice to Christ. 
Yet as she prayed, the thoughts of other days 
Suffused in silent tears her darkened eyes. 
And slowly gathering, tremblingly awhile. 
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The pendent drops, like jewels newly born, 
Paused in the silken threads which barred their path ; 
But swift they rolled away, and soon again 
Replenished rose, overflowed each crystal spring. 
And flooded each pale cheek with streams of woe. 

Reuben in deep suspense, 'tween hope and dread 
Looked on, and waited long— at length he strove 
To speak, but failed ; again, the efibrt died 
In one low murmur on his lip— at last. 
Faint, doubting, scarcely audible, he said — 
' Thou dost not pray to Christ !' 

More pale she grew, 
The dark light in her eyes waxed faint, as low. 
But firm, her answer came — 

* Unchanged to thee 
Dear Father! I must pray to Christ alone. 
He only is my Lord, Jehovah, King.'- ' 
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\n vam around his neck her arms were thrown^ — 
III vain she climg^ and prayed, or to his knees 
With grasp despairing hung — he sshook her oflT ; 
With imprecations forced her slender hands 
Down from his arm— reviled her slavish creed — 
Blasphemed the Lord — flung wide her twining arms, 
Struck his rude hand against her lifted hrow — 
When suddenly — the ponderous door waa shook^ 
And moved its grating hinge,— as Fabius stooped 
His lofty helm beneath its narrow arch-^ 
While Reuhen rushed with eye and soul on fire 
Forth from the cell, legt those destested words 
Again should pour pollution on his ear. 
Yet while he passed, one moment served to grasp 
His veatj and struggling then, a moment gained. 
She stayed his furious heat — hut, as it rent 
Within her hand — more fierce he onwards strode. 
And hoarse with rage exclaimed — 

• Receive that sign 
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Speechless on him she gazed, her ear still filled 

With those parental curses, while her hands 

In agony were pressed across her brow, 

As if she feared 'twould part by grief in twain. 

With eyes dilated wide, and severed lips. 

Back on her knees she sat ; and streaming round, 

Loosened in that sad contest, raven folds 

Of silken ringlets fell, and partly hid 

Mid clouds of tresses wild, her bosom fair 

As moonlight on a snowy peak, and now 

Fixed motionless in passion's deepest trance. 

Fabius in fear drew nigh ; her slowly raised. 

Shading the aching sight, as tenderly 

His arm still brought her nearer to lus heart. 

Awhile she stood, and then relaxing pressed 

Her burning brow against that ardent arm. 

She clung to him, as if alone was left 

This one last friend — she could not weep— for pain 

At times will scorch our beating channels up. 
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And sear the sorrowing eye, and stay all tears — 
But stifled sobs of anguish told how strained 
Her heart had been* 'Twas long ere she could say — 
* Hast thou too coine, dear Fabins, thus to see, 
Re\4le, and leave me friendless, at this hour^ — 
An hoar, to which corporeal pain is nought I* 

He answered not — but softly, gently pressed , 
With timid tenderness, her yielding form. 
At once it broke the spell, and woke her fears : 
She started, flinging hack th" intruding hair. 
Removed his tremblbag arm, and while a blush. 
Like the first streak of dawn, just marked the rise 
Of softer feelings, shrouded close her face 
Between her hands, exclaiming — * Ali not thus ! 
It must not be, Fabius — oh leave me now — 
Repine not at my choice, 'tis fixed on Christ-' 

But he seemed nothing moved, and that light flame 
Which in his eye had shone, when o'er her head 
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His kindling looks were bent, was now extinct. 
A solemn stillness marked his face, as on 
He gazed, and answered not. At last, when tears 
Once more refreshed her soul, he slowly spoke. 

* I see thy purpose love — dear love ! for thus. 

In this sad parting, once more I may touch 

Those thrilling chords which speedily shall break ; — 

Misguided maid ! mine still — I cannot speak 

As if beneath the throne of northern ice ; — 

With more intensity my love still burns, 

As thou dost strive to quench its lustrous truth ; 

Tis wrought with every fibrous thread that twines 

Its thousand hair drawn spirals round this heart. 

I know thy purpose^ — and I sound the depths 

Of thy proud soul, in this too much my own. 

I will not strive — how vain th' attempt ! to turn 

Thy sad resolve again — but here I bring 

Relief from every doubt. Take this— and save 

Thy charms from sacrilege by vulgar eyes 
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Thy sweet short life thus end by oue brief pang. 

These very hands shall deck thy bridal eoucb^ 

The cold and costly marble, for thy corpse ; — 

Thou hast a Roman soul — a Roman points 

Ail honoured path to deatb — 'tis nought — His quick ; * 

The dagger's point is sharp, it will not pain 

The modest glance^ or wake the startled blush* — 

The sacrifice to Christ is still the same. 

Or let me strike the blow— I will but pause 

A little space, and then — one pang — and thou 

Shalt yield thy last fond sigh within my arms/ 

At first, while he spoke thus, she searched with doubt 

And fear his darkened face. As he advanced 

Yet fiercer thoughts and motives, in her mind 

Arose conflicting doubts ; irresolute 

She wavered more, and death already sat 

With strange unearthly lustre in her eye, 

As hurried breathings parted her pale Yips* 

He pressed his desperate suit with earnest hand. 
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And placed within her cold, moist grasp, the blade. 
Whose keen edge glittered through the dusky vault. 

* Strike — my beloved, strike ! ah think how strange — 
How horrible that fate — which thus can urge 
My love to such a leap ! how dark my soul — 
And yet cheered only by the hope of this — 
Thy death in solitude beneath my gaze ! 
Soon shall the trumpet raise its brazen throat 
With loud and fearful signal for thy feet ; 
And even whilst I came, the crowds were piled, 
Tier above tier, a blackening mass of rude 
And mirthful faces, panting for the joy 
Which thy approach and martyrdom will yield. 
Haste, my beloved haste ! grant this one pledge 
To faithful love— no slave shall touch thy corpse ; 
No scourge thy tender limbs ; no fire shall choke 
With breath of flame thy speech ; or singe one tress 
Of thy dark locks ; no headsman's sword shall smite 
Thy bending neck — for know, escape is vain. 
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ITnlesa tbou canst revile thy ctiosen God : — 
Speak not— thy voice would shake my bloody hopes — 
Oh Jove ! can I thus act — ^speak not, but press 
The dagger home ; and I will try to aid 
Thy dariug hand, ere thou art summoned hence,' 

She held the blade one moment firm^ — and then. 
It fell with startUug clang before her feet. 

* I cannot soil my faith' — she feebly said ; 

* My confidence in Christ, by this foul deed. 
The leaping blood of suicides is thrown 
By tbeir audacious bauds back to their God, 
He gave them life, and they reject the gift 
With scorn, as worthless, and with fear — they dread 
To meet His high behests I act not thus* 
Oh call me Jesus — Saviour — call roe now. 
Or at some future moment, where Thou wilt — 
By any cruel path, and Thou shalt give 
New courage for the way, bright hope, fresh love— 
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I still will cling in lowliness to Thee ! 
Assist my breaking heart, and while it drops 
With anguish, heal the wounds ; pour in Thy balm — 
I claim Thy shield, stretched o'er our fathers' heads, 
Our prophets shade, our great ancestral strength. 
And now the Christian's triumph and his boast.^ 
And thou' — she said, and turned, and clasped him close. 
And tears rushed forth, and drowned awhile her voice — 
* Thou, my true love !-^I value at the price. 
The highest price, thy love, and its last wish ; 
But higher duties claim my ransom'd soul. 
All that is earth's— is thine: I could not feign 
Such torture as I feel at leaving thee — and him— 
Alas ! I dare not touch that theme again. 
One last request I make — peruse this scroll. 
The record of our faith--and think of me; 
Traces of tears are there, they fell for thee — 
Live thou some fitful years, and then depart — 
If such be my Lord's will — depart, and leave 
This pangful world for peace— perhaps for me.* 

^4 
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Her ^ft embrace recalled some gentle tfaon^htSj 
But certainty, with cold resistless grasp 
Soon hurled them thence — the laws would claim their 
prey. 

' Alas !' he cried ; ' how canst thou dare that fate. 
Replete with such dread scorn, such sbame^ that men — 
E'en men, shrink back ; but thou — a woman ! weak. 
Starting at shadows j hidden from all eyes. 
As some wild forest-flower in secret gleu; 
Thou, whose frail nature cUngs to man^s support^ 
How canst thou dare to tread yon path alone. 
Rudely thrust on by soldiers* brutal hands, 
Which leads by thronging streets to that fell scene. 
Where fainting, shrieking, helpless, thou art borne. 
And tossed with public joy to saTage beasts r 

She raised her head, and looking upwards said ; 
* Thou canst not thus intend to see thy bride 
Dragged forth by menial hands — thou wilt not leave^ 
At least for some small space, her trembling side^ 
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And see that maid whom thou so long hast prized 
Exposed to multitudes — and not protect!' 

But he, more firm resumed, and urged his suit 

With deeper strains of agonizing woe — 

' I will — I must ! no choice remains but this — 

Strike ! and relieve thy cheek from such dark shame 

As Fancy could not paint. I dare not stoop 

My pride to see the city's slaves rejoice. 

And fasten their fierce eyes with wild delight 

Upon thy lovely face, and I stand by — 

The very thought makes me desire thy death ! — 

Oh thus — thus do I kneel to thee — prevent such shame ; 

Or change thy creed at once, and I will bring 

The welcome soimds to Pliny, — die, or live 

Unstained in honour ; let thy beauty still 

Pour light on me alone — or thus the grave 

Welcome with gloomy brow thy virgin corse. 

Noble in death, a martyrdom to Christ ; — 

Or cast aside this God, and still refresh 
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Thy doubly widow'd father s heart, and fill, 
RepleEish with thy presence, that weak flame. 
Low, feeble, fluttering lamp of life, which waits 
On thy last sigfh to breathe existence forth*' 

She gathered strength to speak— but as she paused 
With startling bray, and echoes loudly dashed 
From arch to arch, the trumpet's warning stopped 
The pulse of either heart ; — he cursed the blast ; 
And she in terror hxmg upon his arm. 
As sounds of coming steps, and clash of arms. 
And noise of grating bolts, and clank of chains 
Confusedly rose, and fell, increased, and then — 
Again the trumpet peal'd its summons drear. 

Her guards drew nigh, and both retiring, stayed 
In studied calmness every pdnful throe ; 
While he, one hope still left, immediate gave 
Orders for Colo's presence in the cell. 
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The Bishop heard — obeyed — and welcomed her 

With holy joy, a partner in that voyage 

Which soon should land them on the shores of bliss, 

Extinguishing the past in future peace. 

The Questor's voice prevented further speech. 

Abrupt and deep— 

* Cease Priest! thy age and hairs. 
If they have taught thee craft, perhaps can yield 
A father's title to thy hoary years. 
Thou hast a daughter? no — a son ? — ^'tis well ; 
Then instinct, strong in brutes, must teach thy heart. 
How deep a parent yearns upon his child. 
When shame, or danger's arm assails his life ; 
But fear in strength is nought, to those fierce pangs, 
Which dread, which see a daughter thus cast forth 
To public scorn, exposure, worse than death. 
And no strong friendly hand to pour a draught 
Of kind consoling words, amid these dregs. 
The bitterest dregs that man for man can mix. 
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Do thou protect this maid, at least repress 
By thy demeanour, or appealing lips, 
Itijiiilting words, whicli poison while they woiiBd. 
If pity still resides within thy soulj 
Nature's sweet li^ht, not yet extinct by that 
Strange creed and Gad ye own — persuade this maid 
To shrink awhile from death ; 'twill make thy life* 
As it ebbs forth, move gently ; while thy thoughts 
Heflect on peace restored to him who owns, 
Widow'd, an only child — hark thee ! yet more ; 
Her plighted husband waits to curse thy Creed, 
Or thank the means which snatches her from death,' 

Proudly his bosom swelled, as Colo raised 
His reverend face to that dark dungeon's arch. 
And tears, of thoughts commixed, their quiet drops 
Let fall, Twas grief, to think how wronged that Cause, 
His Master's love — how deeply he was scorned. 
Despised, as if unfit to hold with men 
A common chord of sympathy^ — 'twas hope, 
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Faithj the soul's breath, and ardour, soon to share 
The fiery crown of martyrdom, and gain 
The garments white as lightning — love was there, 
Paternal love, o'er that devoted son. 
Mingled with lofty pride, whose noble choice 
Could seek the g^lowing stake — ^'twas pity too, 
O'er those whose nuptial bonds were severed wide ; 
And chief o*er him on whose high soul a night 
Of dreary doubt, and fear, conflictiDg hopes, 
Tempestuous passion, sat : — he prayed — and all 
Was hushed in peace, while from bis aged form 
Cold sorrow passed, and such a heavenly calm 
Glowed in his face, his spirit seem'd transfused 
With joy through every feature as he spoke. 

* Illustrious Questor, deem not that the rage 
Of frenzied bacchanals inflames my soul 
With such a daring calmness, thus to stand. 
And offer these frail limbs to fe ^.es« 
Time yields not fit occasion, 
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Impatient urge my steps, else could I shew. 
The rational desire which thus can lead 
My soul with joy to death. In steadfast hope, 
I shall surmount the suhtlest pangs prepared 
To wrench my faith^ confiding in that love 
Which made the Godhead stoop, and veil the throne 
Of His omnipotence, and stand on earth. 
Startled at such a sight, arrayed in dust. 
Upsoaring I shall rise beyond pale death. 
Borne on the wings of joy to other climes. 
Where all the air is bliss, and Christ receives. 
And crowns His aged warrior. But, this Creed, 
So strange to thee, so easy, yet so vast — 
This Faith thou dost contemuj and e*en revile. 
As some foul cradle of impure df^sires ; 
Stilling what good remains, and kindling thoughts 
Which shame the sable brow of thoughtful Night. 
Alas! most Noble Sir, reflect, nor judge 
With hasty wrath, nor unexplored condemn. 
This day, my last on earth, may yet suffice 
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To draw a blessing on thy troubled soul. 
Oh search, and try the truth ; reject thy pride; 
Seek knowledge as a child, whose lisping tongue 
Requires from some fond father food, and learn 
To stoop, ere thou canst pluck the dewy flowers 
Which lie beneath thy feet. This maid with joy 
I welcome — and I weep to think how young/ 
How sweet, how beautiful, she must abide 
This storm's rude welcome; — yet perchance 'twill please 
Our Master to reprieve, perchance to pass 
In silence by her youth. Such guard as I 
Can yield, shall be her own; not less to her, 
Than to the Questor due. Farewell! may He 
Who smote the stony rock in Horeb's side. 
And forced the rushing stream of mercy through, 
^ Smite thy proud heart ; and soothe each smarting wound, 
Kefresh thy parched soul, and make thee drink 
Of living fountains from thy Saviour's heart.' 

m 

The holy martyr ceased, and turned, and hid 



His face within his robe, that they might gala 
Moments so dear to love, — alas ! how felt ! 
While parting, not for some brief painful hours^ 
Or days, or months— but parting ne'er to meet^ 
Not e'en beneath the tomb, on earth again. 
And he who owned no hopes beyond this world. 
Saw then that dark despair, which seldom wraps 
Man's soul without one spark of cheering light ; 
And she, who knew how sad, how sullenly each year. 
If he should live, would roll ; and what a gulf 
Of dismal doubt, deep pride, and passion fierce. 
Lay stretched between those lingering fading hopes. 
That she could meet his arms, and clasp him suved. 
Ransomed by Christ he scorned — she too felt woe 
That mocked at words, and tears — and only strained 
Him closer to her heart. Such pressure Hung 
New fire along his veins, and still no word. 
To ease their swollen tides, came forth — ^no sigh, — 
And then, th* impatient trumpet bade them part. 
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Led by the Bishop, and her dizzy steps 
Guided by his paternal arm, she moved 
Central of Christ's small, calm, heroic band. 
Before, on either side, behind, the guard 
Swung martially their steps, with solemn tramp, 
A slow resistless sound ; thus ranked, to ward 
The madd'ning violence, which Jews and Priests 
Had roused in every street. 

" Behold !" they cried— 
" These Christians doubly cursed — the foes of all ! 
Revilers of the Gods ! these, friends, are men. 
For whose foul crimes we perish by the shocks 
Of sudden earthquakes — these, despoil our years. 
By their enormities, of wholesome fruits : — 
The holy Gods, most just, because we spare 
These impious men, afflict us with disease : — 
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Help friends ! and claim a boon from Pliny's hand — 
Help friends ! and burn these pests in sacrifice ; ' 
Or hurl them down, fit prey to bears and wolves !" 

The tumult rolls, and deepens as they march. 

In swarming crowds, with clamorous noise and shouts 

Fiercely sent forth, the populace elate. 

Engird the little band, whose steady steps 

Unmoved by all around, approach the way 

That leads to Pliny's Forum. Here they pause ; 

So dense the people press, and madly yell 

For instant vengeance, — now, they move again 

Compressed in smaller space, and waving still. 

Like some long field, upbearing lofty files 

And nodding, rustling ears of com, the crowd 

Floats on^ a living mass of faces fierce. 

And bellowing throats ; whilst ever and anon. 

Above the stunning din, the frequent cry, 

Of—" Vengeance friends ! The Gods are great ! 
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Away with them — the beasts ! the stake ! the stake !" * 
Mingled with shrieks, as some are trampled down. 

It thickens more — the ranks can scarcely quail 
With naked weapons brandished oft, the crowds. 
Whose thirst of blood increases, as their shouts. 
Still they move slowly on, amid the roar 
Of rage sent forth by twice ten thousand tongues. 
And now the Forum gained — from every side. 
One loud tremendous yell of savage joy. 
And brutal triumph, bursts from every throat. 

Calm as a tall white cliff whose sides are lashed 

By the fierce conflict of a hundred waves. 

Breaking in troubled foam around its base — 

Silent beneath the thundering storms of heaven, 

Colo looked on. Full beat each pulse, and slow. 

His looks held partnership with Joy that gazed 

In thought from those blue skies : — like some fnal plant. 

Whose tender roots are anchor'd fast within 
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A crevice of yon clifT, and thence spreads forth 
Its glittering foliage to the dews of heaven — 
Like that sweet plant when lond the tempest howls, 
Rehec^a shrank, and clung to Colo's side, — 
Not his alone — to Christ she cried — He heard, 
New strength infused — fresh fire came down. 
Touched every pulse with vigorous confidence, 
Restruug her soul to deeds of steadfast faith. 
And whispered comfort to her writhing heart. 

The Pagan Priesthood, fearful of their cause, ' 
Looked with impatient zeal to this sad mora* 
The Gods of late had numbered fewer fires 
And victims on their altars ; feebly burned 
At times the costly shrines, more sparing flowed 
The streams of fragrant wine ; the lowing herds 
Returned unsold, the ofl'erings even failed ; 
Christians increased apace ; and loss of power, 
Duninished wealth, ease, plenty, had disturbed 
The train of priestly slaves who daily stood, 
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And plied their tasks before the smoking fanes. 
The Jews, more rancorous still, with anxious joy 
Heard Trajan's edict, dooming all to death 
Who should confess The Christ, or dare to mock, 
Interrogated thrice. The Gods of Rome. 

Trjrpho in feverish hate, from house to house 

Had sped that night ; arousing all who sought 

The Christians' blood ; adding new fires to wrath. 

When Reuben's line was now revealed defiled. 

And that apostate, who had deeply stained 

Their creed by such disgrace, was laid in bonds, 

And might by their exertions be destroyed. 

All was prepared ; they mingled with the crowds. 

Excited by the Priests, and Trypho, chief. 

With quick drawn breath, expected that full draught 

Of dark revenge his malice long had mixed. 

Orders transmitted from the Consul bade 
Apollo's Priest prepare the sacred rites ; 
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Hang garlands on the lofty walls, and hold 
His sumptuous worship, 'neath the axure dome 
Of one vast temple, whose columnar front. 
Majestic filled, with awful dignity^ one side 
Of Nicoinedia's forum* Here was placed 
Pliny "s Tribunal ; here beneath the shade 
Of that deep portico, reposing calm 
On marble columns hewn on Lesbia' s coasts^ 
The Consul sat, surrounded by his state. 
Behind j the temple spread its spacious grates ; 
Disclosing Priests in glittering robes, and clouds 
Of incense swung from golden censers, files 
Of boys and maidens linked by flowery bands, 
And woollen fillets ; blazing lumps and fir^s, ^ 
Busts of Home's Masters, images of gold. 
Altars, and waving robes ; a cloudy scene, 
Magnificent and bright, while far above. 
Towering in strength and pride, ^the Godlike form 
Of Him, the Ruler of th* unerring bow. 
With arm outstretched, and eye intently spread. 
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As if to check his glorious orb the sun 
And stay the fervour of his glowing wheels. 

Fronting the Consul's ivory chair there stood 

A bronze carved altar, whence a constant stream 

Of cloudy fragrance rose. A golden vase 

Held frankincense, where each might bend, then drop 

The offering as he passed, evincing thus 

His faith and worship to the solar God. 

The gentle slope of close piled steps was void 

Of all intrusive feet ; thus all beneath, 

Could view each Christian's acts, and mark each form. 

The dauntless band advancing still, the ranks 
Of triple guards and lictors, at the foot 
Of that wide terrace, opened ; Colo first 
Approached, and led Rebecca closely veiled ; 
Him followed near, his twelve companions strong 
In glowing faith ; their calm and vauntless mien, 
Unrufiled dignity, confronting thus 
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The Consul and the altar— made him pause 
An instant on the thought, what creed could so 
Remove all fear^ and jet afford them joy ; 
Renounce the light of life, and yet preserve 
The willing sufferer calm, where Nature sank. 

Greece, despot o'er the mind by schools, whose laws * 
Conflicting, quenched the glimmering dawn of truth 
In clouds of shiftiog doubts, reTealed no ray^ 
Whose light could fall on death's dark mirror, still 
Presented to the mind one surface blank ; 
Or only yaried by those gloomy shades 
And distant warnings, awfully revealed 
In sounds and phantoms, sometimes seen or heard. 
And stirring thoughts, which none oould e'er forbid. 
That man despite his dust would never die* 
Life, was the brilliant point, round which the hopes. 
Desires, and pleasures, constantly revolved. 
Of Home's enlightened sons* The vulgar thought. 
And feared another world ; but this was left 
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To them alone — a priestly chain and soourge. 

Which Civil Power could wield, unworthy those, 

Whose minds were Reason's freedmen. Death destroyed 

All hope, all fear — they died ! — the urn contained, 

Within its narrow world, the boundless flights 

Of Fancy in her loftiest moods ; the depth 

Of Reason's thoughts — the harmonies of both ; 

Reckless ambition ; daring love ; the calm, 

Deep, quiet flow of friendship ; here reposed 

The pride of Roman souls, and every chord 

Of intellectual strength, or passion wild. 

Crime, agony, and wrath, was thus resolved 

To some few handfuls of vile worthless dusti 

All was concenter'd here, and nought remained — 

The man had perished like a withered leaf. 

Thus death — ^mysterious death ! was always held 

Far from reflection ; most, avoided themes. 

Which jarred against their joy ; and death appeared 

As some vast gloomy outlet, where the soul. 

If such perchance might be, should wander on 
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Wrapped in dull vapours, through the mournful years ; 
Or, as most like, a gulph, in which maukiud 
Fell in successive ranks to nought, and sank 
To their primeval dust* 

When men were found 
Who courted tliis dark leap, and smiling^ stood 
To brave the fierce embrace of him, whose hand. 
E'en when he leaned most gently ^ still was shimned — 
When men were seen transcending every claim 
That Grecian heroes boast, by firm resolves^ 
And calmness, mid the mortal throes of life — 
And this with joy — merely to own one God, 
Or man alone, and worship none besides — 
This, so defied all rule, and knowledge formed 
Of men, as they seemed then — that Pliny paused 
Some moments ere he spoke ; while all were husked 
In deep expectancy of that result. 

Strange was the sight, to view these holy men 
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Stand thus unmovedi as if already raised 

Above the contact of terrestrial things. 

Before them blazed the altar, that fierce test 

On which their faith would lie pure, unconsum'd. 

The Consul in his lofty state, begirt 

With reverend Gounsellors in scarlet robes ; 

And some few steps retired, a space quite filled 

With nodding plumes, and flashing helms, and spears. 

And shields, and rattling swords, and 'broider'd cloaks. 

Quivers, and gold tipped bows, with scaly arms 

The boast of Asia, and above the throng 

The conquering eagles glittering in their pride. 

In front, the bristling ranks of Roman guards, 

Fasces, and staves ; beyond, a heaving sea 

Of human faces, bounded by the throng 

Of temples, baths, proud legal courts, and halls 

Of science, markets — all, surmounted now. 

And blackened by the swarms of men, who clung 

To catch one glimpse of those, on whose right hand, 

The gorgeous temple spreads its glorious rites 
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In deepening splendour, met to hail their blood 
A smoking stream of sacrlfiee to JoTe, 
With fierce exulting shouts — or mark them curse 
Their Master, Christ, and drop the sacred wine 
In detestation on Apollo's shrine. 

m 

With action dignified, and solemn voice. 
Fitted to such a scene, the Consul spoke ; 
' Ye, who were seized beneath the shroud of night. 
Performing rites, which self condemned thus shrink 
From day*s bright face — attend. Ye stand arraigned 
Of heinous crimes against the holy Gods* 
You worship One» whose statue ne'er hath stood *^ 
Within Rome's sacred walls — wildly reject 
Your fathers' faith, and madly rush to hurl 
The symbols of our Gods from their bright shrines- 
Despise ye not the Laws, whose jealous glance 
Is ever on Religion's holiest rites ? 
Have ye not discord brought within the homes 
Of Roman citizens, and severed hearts 
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Which Nature had made one, by fulsome tales — 

The crude absurdities, the recent faith. 

Which only now hath stooped to change the world? 

I do not charge ye with those filthy crimes. 

Which popular opinion had believed. 

Perhaps devised, to load ye with the hate 

Of all good men. By torture I have forced " 

The secrets of your creed, from two who hold 

Some female rank amongst ye. — Now, beware 

What ye respond— your lives are in the scale. 

And on your answers tremblingly depend. 

The Emperor hath decreed your deaths, save now, 

Interrogated, ye do sacrifice. 

And pour libations to the awful Gods. 

One open deed is worth a thousand words ; 

One public act, will change the public hue 

And current of opinion, more than piles 

Of sound and cogent reasonings, — therefore thou. 

The foremost of the band, their chosen chief. 

And aged priest, stand forth-^and pour the wine 
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To him, the God, whose glorious chariot rolls 
In living splendour kindling o'er our heads.' 

He ceased ; and Colo reared his reverend form. 
Bent with the feebleness of eighty years. 
Calmly he gazed around, and marked the flames. 
The Pagan cloods of smoke, the deadly wrath 
Of priests and people ; while his spirit rose. 
And woke to newer strength. Upwards glanced 
His eye and soul in thought to Him who left 
That promise of His aid when earth should fail. 
They looked — and lo, more bright his eye gleamed forth; 
Erect he stood, new pulses streaked his cheek — 
The rising movements of the mind within — 
Joy filled each aged vein, and rapturous hope. 
With steadfast faith, and kindling love. 
And holy expectation » cast a light, 
A sunbeam of the glory that had burned 
With fervour in his soul. He forward strode, 
Unawed, and boldly said— 
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* I stand not here, 
Illustrious Pliny! meanly to recoil 
From this last act of love to Christ — my God. 
Thus do I set my seal to that strong bond. 
Which eighty years have written on my heart, 
Of fealty to Him ; who died, that thus, 
I, and ten thousand more, mi^t claim His blood— ^ 
His promise of immortal bliss to all. 
Bear with me yet ; — ^Time, as he rushes on 
To meet Eternity, will smile, and write 
Silence upon my lips in this sad world — 
And I would fain release those swelling thoughts, 
Which now may startle some to pause, and think. 
What strength, but that derived from holy truth — 
Celestial truth, in pity shewn to man, 
Could this enable one, whose withered limbs 
Can scarce their task perform, to stand, and dare 
Thy fiercest pangs t I come, a witness here 
To Christ alone — to testify His love. 
His precepts, life — His unity with God — 

n4 
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To emulate His death, and give the wliole. 
The last poor item— this decrepid life. 
To His great cause ; and thus, evince how strong 
Belief is rooted here— here in this breast. 

We are despised as things beneath the name, 
And attributes of men; and doubt is cast. 
In sneers and cold contempt, upon the ties. 
Which Nature hath implanted in those beasts. 
Whose bloody banquets yield Rome half her joys. 
Thus Prejudice across the eye will fling 
Her shifting veil at noon— and swear 'tis night. 
Alas 1 the pride of Rome ! her creeds can spread 
Voluptuous portraits to the kindling sense ; 
Weaken domestic bonds, and light a flame 
On pure domestic altars, which shall hum 
With fierce unnatural wishes in the breasts 
Of either sex; — shall train the shrinking maid. 
To veil her heightened blushes in the dim. 
Uncertain twilight of thy lofty shrines ; 
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Shall breathe her vows to demons, not to God ; 
Despise compassion with a stoic's smile ; 
Revel in stews of vice— thy Gods can give 
No brighter vision of a future world ; 
Confuse the glimmering light that Nature left 
In man's dark mind, by such vast heaps of crime — 
Of monstrous fables, loathsome rites, foul cheats, 
That doubt engenders doubt, and what is sure 
To touch, sight, hearing, seems — as if 'twere false. 
While here — that Faith, which pours a sacred stream 
Of light and knowledge on the darkened paths 
Of erring man, expands his mind, and teems 
With rolling visions of those distant times 
Which long have joined the past ; — that Creed which 
smites 

The womb of Time, and o'er the vast al^ss 
Diffuses certainty ; spanning the whole 
With brigde of wonderous length ; or trains the eye 
Where to repose with safety, where to veil 
The sight, that aches on those most awful depths 
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which bmds 
Man to liis fellow, by the tender wish 
That finds a reference in onr inmost breast ; 
Which teaches Pride to wasli the pilgrim's feet ; 
Whose single badge, is loye to all mankiiid ; 
Whose lofty hopes can soar above the clouds 
With sure and constant trust, and seek the stars. 
And hold comm union with the still small voice 
Of God and of His Son, which kindly breathes > 
In peace and quietude from Nature's Hps- — 
That Holy System, which unbinds the links 
Of ignorance and crime, and bids man stand 
Erect, and claim his heritage— a life 
Of lasting vigour, and immortal fruits ; — 
That Life, whose gates unbarred by Christ alone. 
Gave ingress to the world, mysterious joins 
Man with Eternity, and shews him sprung, 
Irradiate, in God's image — fallen thence. 
And now renewed once more through faith in Christ, — 
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This web of wonders, wove in God's decrees, 
Ye do despise as dust beneath your feet. 
Thus, is Religion spoiled of all her state ; 
Reason, her throne — the majesty of Truth — 
Her crown, the Love of God— her subject, Man — 
The mother once of Virtue, now, of Vice. 

In every streamlet's voice ye hear the sound 

Of guardian Naiads ; and beneath the shade. 

The whispering rest of trees at noon, ye list 

The sighs of Dryads o'er their chosen plants : 

In grassy vales the Satyrs sport, and Nymphs, 

Flit in the opening glades of every wood : 

The gentle breeze, is Zephyrus sighing soft ; 

The blustering gale, is Boreas in his mirth ; 

The crimson winged mom, Aurora names ; 

And when the sun is rolling down the steep 

Of heaven's blue arch in haste — ye say he sinks 

In Amphitrite's fond arms. Pan revels o'er your lawns. 

And leads the Oread's dance with hairy Fawns : 

The thunder, bosom'd in the swelling dow^A, 
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Ye call the voice of Jove ; and whirlwinds hurl 
Their eddying surg^es forth beneath the throne 
Of jEolus, their king: Neptune bestrides the sea— 
And time would fail, to uumher half your Gods. 
What ! know ye not^ one God — Jehovah — crowned 
The earth with gladness; and from every vale. 
Mountain, or dewy plant — from seas, and strean^j 
Ye may collect this truth I The Naiad's um 
Is but His voice— the tree, the plain, and grove. 
Will each afford its argument, and call 
For homage due to Him — ^supreme — alone* 
His Son — The Christ— in whose vast cause I stand 
A humble witness — died, to rescue me— 
One— all mankind from death, and point that path. 
That leads, a radiant road, beyond those lights 
Which nightly hang their beauty o*er our heads — 
And terminates before the throne of Grod* 
Celestial Love in bleeding guise attired, 
Earth* s thorny path thus trod — thus known to man 
The penalty for sin, thus amply paid. 
Dentil^ s victor rose, and kia chatiot wheels 
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Triumphant chained the grave and sin ; — thence sprang. 
With heavenly vigour filled. Immortal Faith— 
The dead shall hear His voice, the dust shall rise. 
And thou with me shalt see Christ's throne revealed. 
Search— try the Truth! I will not fling one drop 
Of wine, or grain of incense on yon shrine — 
I do despise, reject, and scorn Apollo's name. 
His rites, and altar — and announce myself. 
Once, and at last— a worshipper of Christ.* 

He ceased, and all admired, while from his eye 

The lightning of devotion still glanced forth ; 

And Pliny wondered, yet condemned such firm 

Unshakeu firmness, in a frantic cause. 

' Dost thou revile the Gods^' he answered stem : 

* Or dare presimiptuous, thus to breast their wrath. 

And Trajan's, Master of th' Imperial world? 

Art thou so wearied of thy hoary age. 

And this fair light, as thus to beard our laws 

Before the altars, and assembled crowds. 
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Met to heboid tbe arm of Justice stretched 
A hove tlie halaace which has weighed thy cause — 
And holds suspended yet the unsheathed sword I 
Can these shrunk limbs despise the spiry flames I 
Or will that voice, amid the smothering clouds 
Of drifted smoke, retain its firmness then I 
Behold the God of heaven 1 whose lucid brow 
Kindles the golden smiles of harvest plains— 
Behold, and worship his majestic form ; 
By inspiration sculptured with such truth. 
The God himself seems wakening into life. 
Within the heavenly mould of every limb. 
Beware thy answer ! in it trembling lies 
Thy life prolonged, or death, ere one brief line* 
With shadowy length, shall mark an hour past.' 

Like ocean I mighty in his deepest calm — 
He answered firm, and hlencVd not from his course. 
And felt the glowing strength of Him, whose breath 
Can rend the rocks, and shtike the desert's breast, 
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Or where He listeth moving, fan the flame 
Of quenchless faith in Christ and His great cause. 
* Consul! for eighty years my heart has been 
A living altar, where my vows were breathed, 
With prayer as incense, streaming mom and eve 
To Christ, my sole beloved Lord and God. 
My thoughts at such a shrine were consecrate 
Imperfectly — for man is weak — to Him : 
Yet what I could, I did; and this frail robe 
Of worthless clay, a temple, has been pure. 
By constant holy aid from Him who broods. 
And cherishes with dove-like care the wish 
That longs to serve Him much, and still is weak. 
Why should I then desert a Friend so true ? 
Or basely seek from demons those deep joys. 
Which flow unceasingly to those who tread 
The path He trod before ? I cannot bend 
In adoration at thy Gods — the types 
Of demons, men, and virtues — nay, of vice* 
I worship Him, who smote chaotic night 
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With one omnitic Word— and instant rolled 
This world to life and light — worship Christ. 
Id vain thj tortures urge responsive doubts- 
Corporeal aid will failj but in my soul 
A well of livLng strength incessant springs i 
Its stream shall quench the fierceness of thy flames — 
Christ*s voice shall whisper peace — and when these cords 
Which bind my struggling soul are scorched and burst , 
Then Time to me is dead — eternal Joy 
Spreads forth his pinions neer to close again^ 
And wafts me on them^ through those endless realmi^ 
Where finite with infinity is lost.' 

* Stand thou aside,'— the Consul then rejoined, 
' Thy lips pronounce thy doom ; prepare thy soui 
For instant death/ 

Meanwhile he turnedi and held 
Deep conference with his friends. Amassed perhaps. 
At such respectful boldness, and these strange^ 
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Yet eloquent appeals— truth, error, wrought 
In one surprising scheme by Fancy's hand. 

The Forum's crowds had waited each response 

With breathless silence — but when Pliny closed 

His last award, a mingled murmur rose. 

And swelled, of joy, and comment on the act. 

Trypho marked all, behind the triple rank 

Of guards and lictors, fevered with his hate : 

Uncertain still, how far the Consul's wish 

For Christian blood might tend. He marked her stand— 

His trembling victim, foremost, and alone. 

As Colo moved apart. He marked her shrink 

With fear or modesty, conspicuous thus 

In her long glittering veil — a lonely maid ; 

And instant gave the preconcerted word 

To those his dark revenge had stationed near : 

Restless with hate, and fearing, Mercy yet 

Might mar the vengeance, all combined, had laid 

For her apostacy and Christian creed. 
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More dense the murmurs rise, and heavio^ wide. 
Like that dark crust on some Yolcano^s mouth. 
Ere the eruption bursts, yet boils beneath — 
The human conflux rosej and fell, and tossed 
From side to side, as Trypho's poison spread : 
And deeper bursts of angry feelings came^ 
Precursors of the storm — then paused ; — at last — 
Ten thousand voices tore the air, and cried, 
" Down with the Christian sorceress ! away 
With that barhariaB —cast her to the beasts — 
The Gods demand her blood, her Jewish blood !" 
Again, more wild, like deepening peals on peals 
Of thunder revelling mid his mountain vales. 
The tiunult roared ; Away I Pliny, a boon ! 
Bum both on one tall pile — bum all, and fling 
Their ashes to the winds — the Gods are great T' 

Wide and more wide, and louder still, their throats 
From every crowded temple bellowed forth 
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Such bloody threats and hopes ; and fiercer pressed 

The nearest throngs against the lictors' ranks. 

The glittering files around that inmost shrine 

Caught then th' impetuous cries — they forward rushed. 

And joined the Priests vociferating loud — 

'* Apollo is our God ! his name is great ! 

Destroy the Atheists ! let the sorceress fall 

First of the impious band — Apollo help ! 

Assist thy votaries, and thy glorious cause." 

Now swords were clashed, and levelled spears, and staves, 

Brandished against the mass of human life, 

Which threat'ning, still drove on — ^but Pliny rose, 

And waving wide his hand, the tumult ebbed 

Swell after swell away; and whispers sank 

To steady silence, waiting his commands. 

Thus some broad flight of clam'rous fowl will wing 

Their rushing course, on whirring pinions borne 

With wild and startling cries before the wind ; 

At distance now, less harsh, their screams resound. 
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Fiiitit and tuore faint, and feeble are tlieir notes^ 
*TiII lonely silence sleeps in peace again, 

* Bytliinians hear! and cease these clamours rude. 
Befitting not the majesty of law 
Which here is placed to vindicate its strength. 
And doom to painful death if not revered* 
Jastice is due to all — and ye, the Priests 
Of our great mysteriesi Apollo's sons — 
Deem not Compassion bends that iron rod 
Of stern impartial rights a Consul bears. 
Or binds Justitia's piercing eye with bonds 
From Mercy's bleediog hands ; — this day shall close 
On sacriiicial offerings to the Gods 
Of harmless wine— or smoking streams of gore/ 

Thereon a shout of joy repaid his words. 
With savage laughter joined^ — and when it ceased, 
He slowly said — 

' Maiden ! — unveil thy brow/ 
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No sound was heard from that tall silent form ; 
And twice again, the dreadful summons came— 
' Maiden ! — unveil thy brow.' 

As if her voice 
Was wafted on the dying breeze of eve — 
So sweet, and soft, and falteringly, she said— 

* Most Noble Sir — oh pardon this delay— 
The eye of home alone hath seen my face — 
Alas ! this dreadful scene ; — ^but if thy will 
Must be obeyed — 'tis well: — yet spare me, Sir — 
I do conjure thy nobleness by her — 
Calphumia's name* — expose not one, whose face,** 
Is little worth the Consul Pliny's glance!' 

* Maiden ! thou art a stranger to our laws. 
And Roman customs, which can ne'er permit 

Th' accused to veil his face, while standing charged 
• His wife. 
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With deeds wbicb touch bis life* I cannot waive 
Prescriptive claims of law — though haply pained, 
Thus in thy case compelled to shew the rule.' 

She paused a tittle space— and sighed, and bent 
Her head as if in prayer ; she raised her hand — 
And paused again — then drew the silken veil. 
While from her heart a deep suffusion rushed 
In blushing tides o'er cheeky and neck, and brow, 



Deep resignation, patience dignified, 
A consciousness of beauty, mingling gave 
New lustre to that face, whereon all gazed — 
As if the East had rolled its gates aside, 
And borne on rosy wings Aurora down* 
A moYemeot went throughout that splendid throng 
Of admiration startled into birth, 
Pliny intently gased, the priests relaxed 
Their looks of bigot wrath, and e'en the files 
Of nearest soldiers or plebeians seemed 
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Lost on the beauty of that Jewish maid ; — 
One eye alone, remained unaltered still, 
Or only glared with darker fires beneath 
The pale contracted^brow-^and Trypho felt 
A sterner impulse to complete his hate. 

That glowing stream of loveliness which gave 

A grace to beauty's power, and added more 

To charms, she wished to hide ; retreating, sank 

To Life's fast throbbing citadel, and left 

Each feature pale and cold ; — the gazers thought, 

'Twas like a perfect statue, sudden flushed 

Through all its graceful limbs with beating life-^ 

As suddenly withdrawn^and then it stands^, 

Pale, motionless, and passive as before.*— 

But her dark serious eyes were filled with light. 

Despite the piercing reed of this frail world. 

From that bright lamp of trust, which Christ had borne. 

Himself, through Death's long vale. She looked around, 

Timid, yet calm ; a dignity of mien. 
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Tbey anwards soar to empyrean plains. 

KpeetiDg In humble, but ecstatic bliss. 

Before The Great White Throne made dark with light, 

They feel one winged moment spent in Heaven 

Commensujate a century of woe. 

And trembling take their diadems of gold. 

Uush*d are the crowds about jon smoking pile. 
In wonder at triumphant notes of faith. 
Strangely harmonious, mingling joy and pain ; — 
Hush*d are the boundless courts and gates of heaven, 
The countless files of angels voiceless stand — 
While o'er them, bending low in radiant white. 
The promised peace of God gently descends* 
From that dread throne a duleet voice comes forth, 
Softer than breath of Spring on new born flowers — 
More gentle— yet in all the starry worlds 
Vibrating heard, as if before that throne — 
*' Well done ye faithful servants 1 bravely fought 
Your fierce encounter with the foes of God, 
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Temiing thyself a Jewess, guards shall lead 
Thy erring feet to him, whose widowed breast 
Can ne'er remove thy image from his heart. 
'Twas but the hasty rashness linked to youth. 
When it resolyes alone, that plac^ thee here — 
Thy father is a Jew, and thou art still — 
I mark it in that trembling tear— art still 
His daughter, and his saviour from despair/ 

Awhile she stood, and dropped some bunung tears, 
Wnmg from the bitter depths of her sad soul ; 
Pliny too hoped, the theme thus gently touched, 
And softened into streams of sorrowing woe. 
Might now relax that obstinate contempt 
Of life and mercy, Colo had despised* 
He knew earth's weakness well, but failed to read 
The living impress of eternal heaven. 
Stamped with the seal of love upon the soul. 
The tears still glitter'd on her eye and cheek, 
As plaintively, but calm, she thus replied. 
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' lUiigtriotis Consul ! lo, a Jewess born^ 
I stand before your dignity this day, 
Aud if to olaim co-parttiersliip in woe^ 
Jo suffering, exile, banishmeDt, contempt^ 
With God's OBce chosen race — it be a pride^ 
Or ignominious path — I claim it stilL 
But whilst by lineage, thus I join myself 
To him — ^my father — by these starting tears ; 
I still must claim, the name which ye have placed 
On Christ's disciples. Israel's God, is oue 
With Him I worship now. I caunot change. 
Though gazing in the face of death, a creed. 
Which I have inly sworn ne'er to desert ; 
Tis graven on my heart, and blood alone 
Can wash the signature of Jesus thence/ 

' This is most strange V rejoined the Consul — * new. 
Inexplicable^ — wild. Know gentle maid. 
That Death with burning gripe is on thy form — 
Thou canst not bear the flames ; — I cannot change 
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The sentence of the laws ; irrevocably doomed, 
Thou dost condemn^not I. Pause, hei^itate. 
And doubt thy feeble strength ; revoke thy act.' 
In lower tone, and gentler far, he said— - 
' Nay, I descend to supplicate for him 
That dearer friend, not dear to thee alone ; 
Reverse thy hasty choice'— depart — be free.' 

A transient streak of love's suffusion passed 
Across her features, at this warm appeal 
To life's most tender sympathies, which slept— 
And only slept, within her aching breast : 
It stayed not while she spoke. 

' Alas! Great Sir; 
Most true, most weak I am. But Christ hath said, 
/ am thy staff and guide, thy shield, and Strength. 
Those who despise the stormy waves of doubt. 
And natural apprehension, by the arm 
Of aid corporeal only-Hsink perchance ; 
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But he, who gazes through the howling storm 

On that bright beacon light — strong faith in God, 

Shall never sink ; though every shivering limb 

Be drench'd with agony, and round his head 

The tempest of man's wrath and demon's roar* 

I doubt not then — I tremblingly believe. 

That Christ, who bade me thus a witness stands 

Unveiled, and shamed before this city'g slaves. 

In His eternal cause, will grant me power 

To soar above the flames, Oh tempt me not^ — 

Oh mention not those names — whose sacred sound. 

Would raise such troubled visions in my sight ! 

Distract me not with these ! the pangs I bear 

Are only known to God— a sacrifice. 

Of one, poor, lacerated, living heart. 

To Him who calls me hence* I am cut off 

From ties of ftindred here — of human hope, 

I have no tears to shed — ^their fount is dry, 

I have no earthly aid— dependant thus 

On God, on Christ alone, I do beseech 
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Thy mercy, now to close this conference long—' 
Too long protracted, and without avail, — 
Only let death be speedy— I am Christ's.' 
And then more bold— for He who called her thus 
Spoke to her sinking soul — she clasped her hands, 
And while the azure brow of heaven received 
Her ardent look and gesture, fearless prayed ; 
' Oh Jesu Christ ! receive my life outpoured 
Beneath Thy will submissive; and redeem 
My soul from weakness and eternal death,' 

Once more she then retired beneath her veil ; 
Whilst Pliny, wondering lost o'er moods of mind 
Which thus could brave the last of human ills. 
His final sentence ling'ringly pronounced. 

* Ye, who audacious, thus confront the frown 
Of Trajan's edict, we adjudge to death ; 
Unless the People's voice reprieves your lives.'* 
My power shall then award ye exile, far 
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Removed from these our confines^ to the plains 
Which skirt Mouut Hsemus and his rocky Tale$.' 

Scarce had he ended — when so vast a shout 
.Of brutal triumph hurst from all the raofs^ 
And sides of that vast Forum, each throat seemed 
A thirst for Christian blood. The priestly bands 
Roused every trampet*s voice, and poured their nota 
Of joy throagh flutes and pipes, or swept their harps, 
And struck their deep moutbM drums^ and mingled hymi 
Of lofty praise, with cymbals fiercely clashed 
And sackbuts' tone ; or flung new wreaths of smoke 
Through that tall dome, while still the clamours rose 
More loud and vehement from every tongue. 
To call the martyrs forth. And onwards — on. 
They rolled and deepened, as their triumph rushetl 
In broad and thrilling floods of rocking sounds 
Forth from the Temple's gates, to those fierce crowds. 
No pause was there^ — no interval of rest — 
But one incessant peal of cruel words 
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And fierce revilings ; nor did Pliny hope 

To stem the tumult.— ^Suddenly, a sound 

Of different import rose ; — stakes, benches torn 

From windows closely thronged, and couches rent. 

And tables broke, and faggots, sulphur, pitch. 

And straw, were passed above the stormy mass 

Of human forms, like wreck upon the waves ; — 

Too soon a narrow space they cleared, and quick 

A pile of wood arose, and central stood 

One tall dark beam, while round were piled the heaps 

Of woody bundles ; — still, above their heads. 

From hand to hand, with gestures fierce, they urged 

Food for the lofty pyre ; and now complete. 

The ligiieDus mass is level with the crowd. 

Whilst loud and madly are the martyrs called. 

Beside the pile stood one, whose fevered hand 
Grasped a red flickering brand, prepared to fire 
This bed of torture 'neath the victims' feet. 
More swarthy was his cheek, and on his face 
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Rage eoncetitrated sat, with bate so great 
That voice and words were lost beneath its hold. 
A cold, damp sweat, the agony of wrath, 
Stood out upon his brow — another Hign 
He flnng to those around, in place of speech— 
And then redonbling cries of Yengeanf^e roared 
From JawSf and Citizens, and Pagan slaves, 
Demauding death by flame. Once yet again. 
The Consul proffered life^ — ^again refused — 
When motioning slowly to the guards, they moved 
In slow ascending flies, and Colo placed 
Within their glittering ranks. Fast by his side 
Rebecca silent stood — a moment's pause 
Was granted, while the Bishop strained his sou 
Within his circling arms ; and as he kneeled 
Before his father's feet, blessed him, and cried— 
' My son, acquit thee manfully^ and seal 
Thy father's blessings with a martyr's hope V 
She, Ul could bear that sight — no kindred pulse 
Throbbed there with pain for her — ^and bitter tears 
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Struggled to find their way — then, not in vain : 
She trembled too— and once — as if a thought 
Of distant aid, unknown, unsought, had pressed 
Its dread anxieties upon her soul, 
She cast a hurried glance o'er those dark crowds ; — 
It almost passed— she sought the Bishop's side. 
Yet trembling more — while Pliny marked the strife, 
And thence forbore to sign the guards' advance. 

Again he cried — * Choose life, and curse this God ; 
Accept this golden censer, pour the wine — 
Or let rejection mark your frantic pride,' 

'Twas offered twice — and twice put calmly by. 

The sad procession moves, the ranks are closed. 
The steps descended, and around the stake 
The martial guardians halt ; her glittering veil. 
And his long reverend beard, above the throng 
Conspicuous wave ; beneath their feet, the piles. 



Rattle like dead meo*s boues ; — ^the chains are passed 
Three fold around her waist, ah ! never thought. 
By those who marked its j^ace, embrace like this. 
Would hold such treasure in its iron grasp* 
All is prepared — and awe is settling down. 
In deep and thrilling silence, on the throngs 
Of Nicomedia's pride, and wealth, and vice. 

Then Colo raised his hands, and tranquil voice 
In calm and holy prayer, to Him, who looked 
Through wrath on this sad scene. 

' Eternal God ! 
Father of time and space ! to whom the field » 
And palace are the same ; to whom the air. 
Which breathes around us here, and that which rests 
Within Thy Temple, equally is filled 
With Thy Omniscience — hear, for Jesu's sake. 
Thy feeble servants^ steadfast in Thy cause ! 
Thy peace can mitigate the fiercest flame ; 
Thy love can soothe the agonized heart ; 
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In Thee alone we trust. We bless, we praise, 
We glorify Thy name, oh Holy Lord, 
That Thou dost now reveal the gates of life 
Beyond the gulph of death. Protect, uphold. 
The strength Thou hast infused within our souls ; 
Thine, Lord, it is ; from heaven the gift descends ; 
Oh send new measures down, and tame the wrath 
Of these bright flames ; or gprant Thy holy aid. 
To bear our mortal robe of suffering, calm, 
Submissive to Thy will. Oh then receive 
Our souls, for they are Thine— Jehovah, hear ! 
And let these prayers stream forth an incens'd cloud. 
Kindled by Thy Great Spirifs mystic lamp. 
And cast within Christ's censer, our High Priest — 
Our Master — Saviour — All in All — and God.* 

' Amen V she cried, and clasped her ardent hands— 
* Comfort my father's heart' — her tears gushed forth — 
' And touch my plighted spouse, with faith !' 
But then — a voice, rose from beneath her feet ; 




She looked — ^aod he. 

Awaited now her curse— *twas what he hoped 

But gently fell on him her mild rebuke — - 

* Trypho, if He, whose love hath stooped to seal 
My heart and soul His own, could pray for those. 
Whose impious rage had dared to crown His brow— 
The brow of Christ ! with thorns ; oh why should I, 
Pour aught but kind forgiveness on thy deeds ? 
Repent — and tell my father how I loved — 
E'en in the pangs of death — ^my parent stilL 
Effect thy will — and satiate thy revenge,' 

He laughed — and fired the pile — exclaiming fierce, 

* Thus, I secure thee mine/ 

The sulphurous flames 
With crackling joy rushed forth, and volumes rolled 
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Of pitchy smoke and flame in eddies slow, 
Around the victims' feet — till wide and fierce-^ 
Wider and fiercer — out from every cleft 
The troubled fires leaped ; while far above, 
A lofty shroud, darkened with stifling wrath. 
Slowly advanced, and stretched its sable robe, 
In murky shadows o'er those scorched beneath. 
Then Colo's voice was heard in holy chaunt 
Praising the Lord ; though veiled from every eye 
By denser bursting smoke, and rising flame ; 
Till breezes smote the cloudy pillar's side. 
And streaming down, its curdling masses rolled 
Across the Temple's roof. Yet clearer rose 
The old man's voice, rejoicing in that psalm 
Which David's soul outpoured, when God's fierce foes 
In Gath his dungeon spread — and as they could— 
For all were weeping fast, his brethren joined. 
Sometimes, alone he sang, and then repressed 
Their flowing tears, less tremulously seemed 
The answering hymn — and now, a tearful pause, 



Drowned with its woe the sounds ; at times too came 
A gentle note of joy— bnt very faint — 
From that red side whereon Rebecca stood* 
Here spiry pointed flames devoured the breeze 
With rushing noise, and wrapped a fiery shroud 
Of fierce coneealment round the glowing stake. 

'Twas now, a distant shout and movement shook 
Th' external crowds ; while voices quickly cried — 

Room for the Questor!*'— and at once were pressed 
To right and left the throngs— as onwards came 
The Roman and his horse, above the press^ 
With gestures passionate winning his path. 
All marked his eager course ; and parting still 
The people moved — the guards gave ingress swift— 
The marble pavement rings beneath his stride. 
As round the circling band he hurries quick — 
And spies the blaaiing torch in Try|>ho's grasp. 
Whose gaze, with earnest hate, intensely sought 
One glimpse of pangs the vengeful fires veiled : 
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No word was ther^— both knew bow vain were words— 
His look was triumph, and his laugh was heard. 
As twice from point to hilt the Questor drenched 
His sword in Trypho's blood ; — he fell — and slow, 
A smile of mockery crept around his lips. 
When gasping deep, his scornful finger marked 
The dim seen form of her-^now shrouded close, 
On every side, by fierce victorious flames. 



All sounds have ceased — the eager flames alone 
Leap o'er the smouldering relics of the corse ; 
Each fainting voice, its rapturous concord dead. 
No longer breathes on earth— yet in mid air. 
With thousand thousand saints, cherubic songs. 
And loud hosannahs— see ! their glorious path. 
Far, far above the dross of lower worlds. 
Mantled in purer forms, inunortal moulds. 
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They onwards soar to empyrean plains. 

Kneeling in humble, but ecstatic bliss. 

Before The Great White Throne made dark with light, 

They feel one winged moment spent in Heaven 

Commensurate a century of woe. 

And trembling take their diadems of gold. 

Hush'd are the crowds about yon smoking pile. 
In wonder at triumphant notes of faith. 
Strangely harmonious, mingling joy and pain ; — 
Hush'd are the boundless courts and gates of heaven, 
The countless files of angels voiceless stand — 
While o'er them, bending low in radiant white. 
The promised peace of God gently descends. 
From that dread throne a dulcet voice comes forth. 
Softer than breath of Spring on new bom flowers — 
More gentle— yet in all the starry worlds 
Vibrating heard, as if before that throne — 
*' Well done ye faithful servants ! bravely fought 
Your fierce encounter with the foes of God, 
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Your home is peace ; your tears are wiped away ; 
Sorrow and sighing strangers to your souls ; 
Enter with triumph into endless joy." — 
Then burst seraphic songs from every lip — 
Then rolled the deepening hallelujah on. 
Till every star bound planet caught the strain. 
And echoed back its choruses of joy: — 
Then earth was silent — whilst the ruddy flame 
Sank lower, lower down—and one small moimd 
Of glowing embers shewed — what had been there. 

The noble martyrs died — yet from their blood, 
And not from their's alone — but thousands more, 
The Church of Christ triumphant, brighter rose- 
Age, circling age— on martyr, martyr came — 
The wreath of thorns changed to that lustrous crown. 
Which she, at length victorious, borne sublime. 
Shall place upon Christ's brows, when this base world- 
lier glorious continents and wave bound isles. 
Shrinking, expire, within their fiery grave. 
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Page 6, note L 
Smoke^ flame, and bloody and pitchy mantles there — 

" They (the Christians) died in torments ; and their 
torments were embittered by insult and derision. Some 
were nailed on crosses j others sewn up in the skins of 'wild 
beasts J and exposed to the fury of dogs ; others again, 
smeared over with combustible materials, were used 
as torches to illuminate the darkness of the night*" 
From Tacitusj by Gib, 2, 405, 

P. 7, n. % 
A thousand vktms, slowly, Joint by joint 
Devoured and hewn ; 

The Roman amphitheatres became, in the first ages of 
Christianity, the favourite arenas in which our Christian 
heroes were reqnired to exhibit their constancy and 
patrence in their Great Master's cause^ amid alE that 
variety of torture which the ingenious malice of crueltY.^ 
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q It tokened by religious hatred ^ could devise. These 
were the places most frequently hallowed and conse- 
crated by the blood of the Martyrs, when the fortitude 
of Christian faith obtained her most lasting and glo- 
rious triumphs over the Satanic rage of Paganism* 
" Here they sustained, as they were Jed into the amphi- 
theatJe, the blows usually inflicted on those who were 
condemned to wild animals ; they were exposed to be 
dragged and torn by the beasts, and to all the barba- 
rity which the mad populace with shouts exacted, and, 
above all, to the hot iron chair, in which their bodies 
were roasted^ and emitted a disgusting smell. These 
then, after remaining alive a long time, expired at 
length, and became a spectacle to the world, equivalent 
to all the variety usual in the fights of the Gladiators." 
— (Epistle from the Churches of Lyons and Vienne, 
2d Cent*) — In vahi was it that these unfortunate 
people persisted with the utmost constancy to the last, 
in asserting them ie Ives innocent ( of the ridiculous 
crimes charged agaimt them by some slaves )^ their fate 
had been pre-determined on (because Christians ) ; they 
were pronounced guilty, and were iu consequence as- 
signed over to various kinds of death." — Euseb. Hist. 
L 5, c. 2, quoted by Mosheim in his Com, 2, 66, 

P, 8, n. 3, 

Fait throbs his heart — but with joy alone ; 

" A Christian shames no one, he injures none, un- 
less indeed he at one time was not such — if he is 
marked out by scorn^ he glories; if accused, he defends 



not himself; interrogated, he confesaea freely; and 
when condemned, he replies with thanks. What is 
there of evil in this conduct, which possesses none of 
the characteristics of sid, fear, shame, tergiversation, 
repentance, or lamentation for past misdeeds ! What 
crime is it for one who is so obnoxions to rcjmce f 
whose accusation before the magistrate is even de^ 
vout!y wished for, and whose punkhmeni u b£m" 
— Tertullian*s ApoL p. 7, 

P. 14, 11,4. 

Bith^nia^s Governor ^ Proprmtor styled^ 
" Under the emperors, the governors of some pro- 
vinces were appointed by the Senate and people, and 
those were called Proconsuls, and the provinces Pro- 
vinciee Consulares; others were appointed by the 
emperors, and they were called Proprietors, and the 
provinces PreetoriBe Provinci^." — Rom. Antiq. 

P, 14, n,5. 
The philosophic Pliny — deathless name ! 
It must excite surprise in the mind of the reader of 
Pliny*s epistles, to obser^^e^ how any man^ so amiable 
in private life, of enlarged views, of penetrating and en- 
quiring habits, could have thus condemned the Chris- 
tians, upon the evidences of facts whose tendency and 
objects he himself admitted were innocent and praise- 
worthy. The toUrance of heathen antiquity has been 
much praised by inhdel authors and historians, but 
while they have repeatedly sought to contrast the 
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apathy^ or, as they term it, mildness of pagan 
superstilioD, with the persecuting bigotry of a corrupt 
l>ortiQii of the Christian church, they have studiouaJj 
iivmded any allusion to facts so plain ^ and circum- 
stances BO convinciDg, that doubt upon the subject of 
Bonmn intolerance is converted into the certainty, that 
MO religion but that prescribed by the State waa ad- 
mitled with inipunit^ or recognized. These modeb of 
libf^ratity^ as represented by modem infidels, had their 
last acts and exclusive statutes^ nor did the spirit of 
Pigmlsm ever triumph over human prejudice^p or 
procure their repeal. It was reserved for Christianity 
thus to conquer and silence the bigo try of heathen - 
ism« 

It was the Roman custom indeed, to invite the tute- 
gods of the nations, which they intended to subduei 
abandon their charge, and to promise them the same, 
or even a more august worship, in the City of Rome : 
(PI in, Nat. Hist. 1. 38. c. 4*) and their triumphs were 
graced as much with the exhibition of tlieir captive gods, 
m with the less humane one of their captive kings. But 
this custom, though it filled the city with hundreds of 
gods of every country, denomination, and qna1it]f, 
cannot be brought as a proof of Roman toleration | it 
may indicate the excess of their vanity, the extent of 
their superstition, or the refinement of their policy ; but 
it can never shew, that the religion of individuals, 
when it differed from public wisdom, was either con- 
nived at as a matter of indifference, or tolerated as an 
inalienable right of human nature, — We find Livy con- 
fessing tliat the prohibiting all foreign religions, and 




the abolishing every mode of sacrifice which differed 
from the Roman mode, wels a business frequently en- 
trusted by their ancestors to the care of the proper 
mag^iatrates ; and he gives this reason for the proce- 
dure ; that nothing could contribute more effectually 
to the ruin of religion, than the sacrificing after an ex- 
ternal rite, and not after the manner instituted by their 
fathers, (Liv. L 39, c. Not thirty years before 

this event, the Prsetor, in conformity to a decree of the 
Senate, had issued an edict, that no one should pre- 
sume to sacrifice in any public place after a new or 
foreign manner, (lib. 25, c> L) And in a still more 
early period^ the fediles had been commanded to take 
care that no gods were worshipped except the Roman 
godi ; and that the Roman gods were worshipped after 
no manner but the established manner of the country, 
(lib. 4, 30*) In Dion, Cassius, tooj the speech of 
Msecenas recommends it to Caesar to worship the gods 
himself according to the established form, and to ^rce 
all others to do the same^ and to kale and to punish 
all those who should attempt to introduce foreign 
religions ; nay, he bids him in the same place have an 
eye upon die philosophers also ; so that, free speaking 
at least, upon religious matters, was not quite so safe 
under the gentle sway of the Roman prince8> as, thank 
God, it is under the much more gentle government of 
our own. 

In the preamble of the letter of toleration, which the 
emperor Maxim in reluctantly wrote to Fabius about a 
year after the publication of Galerius's Edict, there is 
a plain avowal of the reasons which induced Galertua 
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ami Dtocleiiati to commence their pereecudon ; they 
had seen the temples of the gods forsaken, and were 
determtned by the seirerity of punishment to redaiiQ 
men to their worship, (Euseb. lib- 9, c, 4.) 

In short, the system recommended by Meecenas, of 
forcing every person to be of the emperor's religion, 
and of hating and punishing every innovator, con^ 
lained no new doctrine ; it was correspondent to the 
practice of the Roman Senate, in the most illuitrious 
times of the Republic, and seems to have been ptm- 
rally adopted by the emperors in their treatment of 
ChristiaDST whilst they themselves were Pagan ; and 
in their treatment of Pagans after they themselves 
became Christiani ; and if any one should be willing to 
derive those lawa against heretics (which are so abhor- 
rent from the mild spirit of the Gkispel, and so re- 
proachlul to the Roman code) from the blind adher- 
ence of the Christian emperors, to the intoleiunt poUcy 
of their Pagan predecessorSj something, I think, might 
be produced in support of his conjecture, — -Bp. Wal- 
aou*fi ApoL for Christianity, Letter 6. 

This was written by the Bishop long before Eman- 
cipation passed. No doubt the learned Prelate would 
have rejoiced, and have voted for the repeal of the 
excluiive Acts* Yet it has been granted, be it re^ 
memliered, at the costly price of the Irish Established 
Church — perhaps of the Eaglish ; as it seems impossible 
for one to survive the other ^ Yet what has the tempo- 
rary removal of temporalities to do with an Episcopal 
Apostolic Church, and its final triumph? No more 
than the taking down of so many antiquated buttresses 
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from a venerable building, that its beauty and propor* 
tions may be seeo, has to do with the lasting stabiHty 
of the edifice. They will be rebuilt in purer style and 
wiU more harmonize with the whole. 

14, n, 6, 

He J daring votary to eternal truths 
Condemned Religion — 

Between seventy and eighty years after the death 
of Christ, (about A. D. 107,) Pliny had occasion to 
consult the Emperor Trajan, concerning the manner 
in which he should treat the Christians i it seems as if 
there had been judicial proceedings against them, though 
Pliny had never happened to attend any of them* He 
knew, indeed, that men were to be punished for being 
ChrisfianSj or he would not, as a sensible magistrate, 
have received the accusations of legal, much less of 
illegal anonymous informers against them ; nor would 
he, before he wrote to the emperor, have put to death 
those whom his threats could not hinder from per- 
severing in their confession that they were Christians, 
His harsh manner of proceeding, had made many apos- 
tatize from their profession ; persons of this complexion 
were well fitted to inform him of every thing they knew 
eonceming the Christians; accordingly he examined 
them. But not one of them accused the Christians of 
any other crime than of praying to Christ as to some 
god, and of binding themselves by an oath, not to 
be guilty of any wickedness. Not contented with 
this information, he put two maid servants, which were 
called ministers (deaconnesses) to the torture^ but 
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even the rack could not extort from the iitibecility of 
ihe »ex a confession of any crimes or any account dif- 
ferent from that which the apostates had voluntarily 
given ; not a word do we find of their feasting upon 
murdered infants^ or of their mixing in incestuous com* 
merce* After all his pains, PHny pronounced ihe 
supper (or love feast) of the Christians to he promis- 
cuous and innocent ; persons of both sexes, of all ages, 
and of every condition ^ assembled pronaiscuously toge^ 
iher/' Bp* Watson, Letter 6, — We shall have again 
to refer to this celebrated Letter to the emperor^ and to 
Pliny's conduct. 

P. 15, n. 7, 

ihe vengeful JewSt 
Ejected from iheir awful iandt breathed oat 
Destruction unto all who worshipped ChrisL 

No fact is more prominent in the history of these 
times, than the furious hostility directed against the 
Christians by the Jews. Every opportunity was sought, 
every circumstance seized with avidity for their do* 
itr action, and every popular clamour encouraged by 
their indefatigable and ceaseless activity, against the 
hapless proselytes to the Nova Superstitio/* ** The 
High Priest and Rulers of the Jews despatched leg-ates, 
m missionaries, into all the different provinces, for the 
purpose of animating their distant brethren with simi- 
lar sentiments of jealousy and hatred towards the 
Christians, and stirring them up to seek for every oc- 
casion of annoying and persecuting this inofiensiva 
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flock. It is also intimated (Justin Martyr, Dialog^ue 
with Trypho, p. 5L) that the Jews forbad their people 
even from speaking to the Christians^ and that iu their 
ftchoola and synagogues, the followers of Christ were 
loaded by these infurinte persecutors with the direst 
curses and imprecations* The chief of alt the accusations 
wherewith the followers of Christ were stigmatised by the 
malice of their inveterate foes, was that, of their being 
enemies to the state, and conspirators against the Impe- 
rial M aj esty * I n proof w hereof it w as al leged , that they 
regarded one Jesus, a malefactor, who had been put to 
death by Pilate on very sufficient grounds, as a mo- 
narch sent down to mankind from above. To this 
conduct are to be attributed the many complaints 
that we meet with in the writings of the early Chris* 
tians, respecting the hatred and cruelty of the Jews, 
whom they represent as more inimical and malicious 
in their carriage toward them, than even the Pagans 
themselves.'' — Mosh* Com* 1* 164, See also Acts xiv. 
2* 5. 19, — xvii. 5, &c. xviii. 12,^ also Mosh* Hist. 
SO. 1. 

P* 16, n. 8. 

Jerusalem was m more — her sun had set. 

It was only about thirty-seven years previous to the 
times here noticed, that Jerusalem was destroyed by 
the Romans, conformable to our Lord's predictions of 
that event; and the inhabitants of Judaea suffered 
those extraordinary extremities of suffering and slavery, 
described by the pen of Josephus* Their history, from 
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the firBt possesiioii of Canaan, to our own era, i& a 
tktue of unparalleled losses, degradation, iplendour, 
obitinacy, and preservation. Notwithstanding^ all 
their ajccumulated misfortuiies, they present a singular 
ieitisiony — a Uirja|^» stupendous miracle, to the truth 
of revelation, at which infidelity may sneer, but must 
remain silent. They are still preserved, as they have 
ever been, an insulated beacon, defying- the ravages of 
time, and the desolating wrath of all the world. They 
have been enslaved, and again restored miraculously 
to iheir freedom ; their minda have been debased by 
the natural consequences of slave ry^ and yet they 
have instantaneously arisen in vigour and maturity to 
their original intellectual standard \ civil war has deso- 
lated their country, and yet the rival houses for two 
hundred years never attempted to unite ; their cities 
have been razed to the foundation, and they have 
devoured their own children during the sieges, thuf 
verifying the prophecies of Mose^, minutely descrip* 
tive of the miseries they would endure* They were^ 
transported to Babylon ^ and at the e^cpiratiou of 
seventy years returned by the permission of their mas- 
ters, — of those who had experienced the value of 
their services, to their own land. Here they again 
increatied and filled Judsaea, and were exposed four 
hundred years to sanguinary factions amongst them- 
selves, with bitter persecutions and wars from the 
surrounding nations. They were enslaved by the 
Romans at the time of our Lord's birth, and subse- 
quent to his death, rebelled — and again j for the third 
time in their annals, God's word was fulfilled, and 
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mothers slew the infants at thair breasts and feasted 
on the flesh of their offspring; whilst the Sacred Cityj 
exposed to all the horrors of a cruel aiid vindictive 
army, was taken by storm and bumed, its wails 
overthrown, its wondrous temple utterly destroyed , 
and tlie foundations sown with barren salt* Ninety 
seven thousand captives ivere distributed in the 
various provinces of the Hmpire, either as slaves, 
where purchasers could be procured, or for the amuse- 
ment of the populace in the various provincial am- 
phitheatresp At Cesarea, Titus exhibited them in 
the public games, some were compelled to fight in 
troops with each other, and an indiscriminate slaughter 
was enjoyed by the polished spectators, on turning out 
a collection of ditFerent species of ferocious animals 
upon the remainder. At the same place, on his birth 
day, and to honour that event, two thousand five hun- 
dred were slain, while seven hundred^ remarkable for 
their beauty and stature, with the heads of the rival 
factions, Simon and John, were reserved for his tri* 
umphant entry into the Capitol. One million three 
hundred and fifty ^ieven thou&and Jews are computed 
to have perished in this war, amounting probably to 
more than one-third of the whole nation; and so 
dreadfully — so judicially blind was their infatuation 
and obstinacy, that during the siege three hostile fac- 
tions slaughtered each other with unmitigated ferocity 
within the walls. 

In their attempt to recover their liberty and country 
under Hadrian (in the Second Century),^ve hundred and 
eighty thousand men fell by the sword alone, besides a 
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vast multitude sold like tlie vilest cattk. The rera- 
nanl of the wretched inhabitants were forbidden to 
enter the new city ^lia, built on the site of JerusaJem, 
or even to turn their weeping aiid distracted ejes 
towards that mouhtaio, consecrated in their recollec- 
tions hj so many centuries of glory and renown, under 
pain of death. (Senes vera infelices iempli cinerihiii 
a&sident, et pmcm mtdieres^ ad tuj^pissimam pudom 
iffjuriam ab Aasd&wJ reservaitB, — JoBeph. C, 8. 
lib. 7.) 

Under Constantine (in the Fourth Century) they once 
Qore attempted to regain their lost country, but "the 
Illness of time" had not arrived, and they were again 
^ repulsed, their ears cut off^ their bodies branded, and 
Tast numbers sold as slaves. The apostate JuUan 
.attempted to falsiiy the prophecies by rebuilding die 
f temple, but the anger and designs of Omnipotence thus 
'madly braved, vindicated their power^ — bis foundations 
and workmen were destroyed by balls of fire burstings 
from the ground ; the work was stopped, and he himself 
perished ignobly by the Plebeian lance of a common 
aoldier, amid imprecations of blasphemy and despair* 
{Glahi Jlammarum propre fundamenla crehris asmlti*^ 
bus erumpfntes,^ Am, MarcelL L. 23. C. L) 

In every country under heaven, since these periods 
of national calamity, they have been scattered, and 
become proverbial for deceit, obstinacy, and avarice. 
They have been tortured and expatriated by the in* 
quisitorial courts of Spain and Portugal, The Romish 
Hierarchy has been their bitterest foe, and has ever 
eicerted its most sanguinary decrees and fiery vengeance 



a^inst the hapless preservers of God's recorded will. 
In England they have been deprived of property, 
liberty, and life. In France they have been banished i 
in Bohemia their estates were confiscated ; but It was 
reserved for the tender mercy of the Dominicans, 
through their engine, the Inquisition, to violate the 
natural rights of mankind by a further refinement in 
the art of cruelty — in tearing the weeping children 
from their parents, that they might be forcibly initiated 
into the abhorred mysteries of the Church of Rome, 
The Fourth Council of Toledo decreed, that their 
offspring should be taken from them, and be educated in 
monasteries, lest they might become infected with their 
pestilent errors. In the Fifteenth Century, eight hun- 
dred thousand Jews were banished from Spain, and 
the shelter denied them in a Roman Catholic country, 
was solicited from, and granted % the Turks. — See 
Josephus's Jewish Wars, Gibbon, v, 2, — Newton, 
Dissert. 7, 8, and 20.— Henry's Hist* England. See 
also Beut. chap* 28, 29, and 30, for a minute confir- 
mation of the preceding particulars, delivered many 
centuries before their fulfilment by Moses, 

The Jewish nation is still complete in its original 
numbers (about three millions) before our eyes. The 
fulness of the Gentiles is pouring in^ the periods of 
time for their restoration seem to be sounding their 
high tones of exultation and triumph in our ears, the 
lion Judah may ere long arouse himself from his 
slumbers, and when they shall begin generally even to 
ffaze on Him whom they pierced, the veil of God*& 
temple and designs shall then again for the last time 
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in thii world be rent in twain, and amid the thundering 
acclamations of conflicting natioria, our long lost and 
elder brother, the Jewish people, shall re-enter upon 
and reclaim his ancestral throne, 

P, 19, n. 9. 

— the Sect 
That rose Jrom Judah*i piaim — SfC. 

"They (the Christians) derived their name and 
origin from Christy who in the reign of Tiberius had 
suffered death, by the sentence of the Procurator, 
Pontius Pilate. For a while this dire superstition waa 
checked ; but it again burst forth, and not only spread 
itaelf over Judeea, the first seat of this muchievouM 
sect J but was even introduced into Rome^ the common 
asylum which receives and protects whatever is im- 
pure, whatever atrocious," (Tacit* Annah 15. 44*, 
quoted by Gib. 2, 405*) Thus far the heathen; let us 
now hear the Christian Father Tertullian, " Some, 
indeed, of you (Pagans) have dreamed that we wor- 
shipped an ais*s head; Cornelius Tacitus has intro- 
duced this tale into his writings. For he, in the fifth 
book, giving an account of the Jewish war, as also of 
the origin of the name and religion of the nation (of the 
Jews) whether, as he thought it most probable that 
they effected their escape from Egypt, or were driven 
out, but being in the midst of the vast deserts of 
Arabia, and in want of water, when thus wasting away 
with thirst, a wild ass, which but seldom requires 
water, indicated to th€m a fountain, and on this ac- 
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count they consecrated the likeness of the beast to 
themselves as a God. And thus it is imagined that 
wGy who are related to the Jewish religion, are initiated 
into the same worship. But this same Tacitus, verily 
the most loquacious of all liars, in iJtie same history 
asserts that Pompey, when he had taken Jerusalem, 
and came to the temple for the eicpress purpose of 
examining the arcana of the Jewish religion, found no 
image of any kind," — (Apoh p. 48.) 

Thus Juvenal : Nil prater nubes et cceli numen 
adorantj^ 

" The Christians," says Bing-ham, (Antiq* i, 13.) 
" were confounded with the Jews at first. Thus 
Dio, in the Life of DomitiaUj speaking of Aulius 
Glabrioy a man of consular dignity, says, he was ac- 
cused of Atheism, and put to death for turning- to the 
Jews* religion — which as Baronius and others observe, 
must mean the Christian, for which he was a martyr. 
So Suetonius says, that Claudius expelled the Jews 
from Rome, because they ^ew tumultuous by the 
instigations of Christus. In like manner Spartian 
says of Caracalla*s playfellow that he was a Jew, he 
doubtless means a Christian, forasmuch as Tertullian 
tells us that the Emperor was nursed by a Christian/' 
Aiheisis, was a terra of common reproach applied to 
Christians. 

P. 20, n. 10, 

The If coldly hade them curse this new found creed — 
Thus — ** when Poly carp was brought to the tribunal, 
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there was a great tumult as soon as it was generally 
understood that Polycarp was apprehended. The Pro- 
consul asked him if he was Polycarp ; to which he as- 
sented. The former then began to exhort him — ^ Have 
pity on thy own great age, and the like — swear by the 
fortune of Cssar— repent — say, take away the Atheists 
—swear, and I wOl release thee— rcproocA Christ— 
swear by the fortune of Cssar.' " (£p. of the Smyr- 
nsan, Ch. quoted in Milner I. 216.) 

P. 21, n. 11. 

Nature forgot herself— home lost its name. 

It was, as TertuUian saith, nominis praUumy a war 
against the very name. Though a man was possessed 
of every human virtue, yet it was crime enough if he 
was a Christian ; so true were our Saviour's words, 
that they should be hated of all nations for His name's 
sake."— (Newton, Dissert. 18.) 

So, in the absurd legend of Paul and Thecla, al- 
though abounding in ridiculous stories and wild 
fancies, yet a picture from domestic life is presented to 
us, and we are enabled to gather from this heap of 
chaff, here and there a grain of important truth ; 
partictilarly of the effects produced on the relations 
of domestic life by the extension of Christianity. 
Thecla is betrothed, but upon hearing Paul preach 
she determines to remain a virgin. Upon this her 
lover has Paul imprisoned and scourged. But this 
produces no influence upon the determination of the 
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maiden ; and finding her resolute, Theocha, her mothtr^ 
cried out, saying, let the unjust creature be burnt* 
let lie r be burnt in the midst of the theatre for refusing 
Thamyrisj ( her lover ) that all women may learn from her 
to avoid such practices." 

TertuUian says this Piece was for^d by a Presbyter 
of Asia, who did it out of respect to Paul, It abounds 
with miraculous interpositions in behalf of the maiden — 
and the following superstitious practices are particularly 
mentioned — using the sign of the cross- — celibacy — ^and 
anchoritism. But there is not a single <dliisim to the 
efficacy of the prayers of any saint, or angel, nor a 
single invocation addressed to any but the Three 
Persons of the Godhead. Invocation of angels or 
martyrs, therefore, at this period, was unknown, even 
io the fabricators of legends. Superstition was only 
commencing its inroads upon the purity of the Church 
of Christ- The antiquity of Protestantism, or Biblical 
Christianity, is wonderfully confinned by these ancient 
monuments of the simplicity and credulity of many of 
the old Christians, 

P. 21, n. 9, 

— wherein reposed 
'Twos thought an ass^s head or empty air. 

See Note 9, page 330. 

P. 22, n. 12. 

whose single loan 

Maintained in all their pride his throne orjket. 
'* Their (the Jews) irreconcilable hatted of mankind, 
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(iome time after their loit diepenkm) instead of flaming 
out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in less 
dangerous gratifications. They embraced every op- 
portunity of over-reaching the idolaters in trade ; and 
they pronounced secret and ambiguous imprecations 
against the haughty king of £dom« According to the 
false Josephus, Tupho, the grandson of Esau, con- 
ducted into Italy the army of ^neas, king of Car- 
thage. Another colony of Idumseus, flying from the 
sword of David, took refuge in the dominions of Ro- 
mulus. For these, or for other reasons of equal 
weight, the name of Edom was applied by the Jews 
to the Roman Empire."— (Gib. 2. 387.) 

P. 22, n. 13. 
Blood too they had, which dark revenge made sweet* 

" From the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, 
the Jews discovered a fierce impatience of the dominion 
of Rome, which repeatedly broke out in the most 
furious massacres and insurrections. Humanity is 
shocked at the recital of the horrid cruelties which they 
committed in the cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, and of 
Cyrene, when they dwelt in treacherous friendship with 
the unsuspecting natives. In Cyrene they massacred 
220,000 Greeks; in Cyprus 240,000; in Egypt a 
very great multitude. Many of these unhappy victims 
were sawed asunder — the victorious Jews devoured the 
flesh, licked up the blood, and twisted the entrails like 
a girdle round their bodies. We are tempted to 
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applaud the severe retaliation which waa exercised by 
the arms of the legions against a race of fanatics, whose 
dire and credulous superstition seemed to render them 
the implacable enemies ^ not only of the Roman Go* 
vernmeut, but of human kind." (Gib. 2» 385.) 
" Neither was there any other nation supposed to 
be so wicked in any age." (Joseph. 1. 5, c, 10.) 
'* From the period of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Jews experienced in every place, the hatred and 
contempt of the Gentile nations, still more than they 
had done*'* (Mosh. Hist 1* 52.) Tacitus thus de- 
scribes them. Hist. 2. 4. — ** Apud ipso^ fidei obsti- 
natay misericordia in prmnptu; adversus omnen alios 
hosiUe odium 

P. 23, nM4. 

The gulf Astacene^ 

" Those who steer their westward course through the 
middle of the Propontis, (or sea of Marmora), may at 
once descry the high lands of Thrace and Bithynia, and 
never lose sight of the lofty summit of Mount Olympus, 
covered with eternal snows. They leave on the left a 
deep gulf, ( the Asiacene) at the bottom of which Nico- 
media was seated, (now called Isnikind) the imperial 
residence of Diocletian." — Gibbon 3, 8> 

P. 27, n. 15, 
The Quesior mWj 
Moreover every Procoasul had with him a certain 
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treasurer called Qaestor Provincialis. These Provin- 
cial Treasurers were chosen by the Roman people 
commonly, namely, such a number as the number of 
provinces did require.*'— Antiq. Rom. 

P. 29, n. 16. 

He proffered to the Jew his Roman hand. 

Intertnarriaget between the Jews and the neigh- 
bouring nations had been formed from the period 
of their first possession of Canaan, to the time of their 
last dispersion. This practice in the early ages of 
their history had naturally conducted them into the 
abominations of idolatry. The wisest of mankind, Solo- 
mon, had thus been tempted to decline from the wor- 
ship of the one God, and enticed by his numerous 
wives, ventured to mingle the temple rites with the 
mysteries of Paganism. But we do not find on record 
any such general declension into idolatry from this 
catLse, subsequent to the Babylonish captivity, although 
intermarriages must have been equally, or perhaps 
more numerous. Descent from purely Hebrew parents 
a few years previous to these times, was regarded as 
something of which individuals could boast. Thus we 
find St. Paul alluding to it, and describing himself as 
a " Hebrew of the Hebrews (Philip, iii. 5.) thereby 
signifying that both his parents were Jews, in contra- 
distinction to those Hellenistic Israelites, who had a 
Gentile as one of their parents. 
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The sea of Marmora^ 

" The winding cliannel through which the waters of 
the Euxiue ( Black Sea ) flow with a rapid and incessant 
course towards the Mediterratieanj received the appel- 
lation of Bosphorus, a name not less celebrated in the 
History, than in the Fables of Antiquity. A crowd of 
temples and native altars, profusely scattered along its 
steep and woody banks, attested the nnskilfulness, the 
terrors, and tlie devotion of the Grecian navigators, 
who, after the example of the Argonauts, explored the 
dangers of the inhospitable Euxine* — The streights of 
Bosphorus are terminated by the Cyanean rocks, 
which, according to the description of the poets, had 
once floated on the surface of the waters ; and were 
destined by the gods to protect the entrance of the 
Euxioe against the eye of profane curiosity. From 
the Cyanean rocks to the point and harbour of Byzan- 
tium, the winding length of the Bosphorus extends about 
sixteen miles, and its most ordinary breadth may be 
computed at about one mile and a half. The new 
castles of Europe and Asia are constructed on either 
continent, upon the foundations of two celebrated 
temples of Serapis and of J upiter, The Bosphorous^ as 
it begins to open into the Propontis, passes between 
Constantinople and Chalcedon, Between the Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont^ the shores of Europe 
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and Asia receding on either side, enclose the sea of 
Marmora, which was known to the ancients by the 
denomination of Propontis. The navigation from the 
issae of the Bosphorus to the entrance of the Hel- 
lespont is about one hundred and twenty miles. The 
geographers who, with the most skilful accuracy, have 
surveyed the form and extent of the Hellespont, assign 
about sixty miles for the winding course, and about 
three miles for the ordinary breadth of those celebrated 
streights. But the narrowest part of the channel is 
found to the northward of the old Turkish castles 
between the cities of Cestus and Abydus. It was 
here that the adventurous Leander braved the passage 
of the flood for the possession of his mistress. It was 
here, likewise, in a place where the distance between 
the opposite banks cannot exceed five hundred paces, 
that Xerxes imposed a stupendous bridge of boats, for 
the purpose of transporting into Europe an hundred 
and seventy myriads of Barbarians. Homer's fancy 
painted these celebrated streights with all the attri- 
butes of a mighty river flowing with a swift current, in 
the midst of a woody and inland country, and at 
length, through a wide mouth, discharging itself into 
the iEgean, or Archipelago." — Gibbon, 3. 8, 9, 10. 

P. 48, n. 18. 

I am a Christian. 

It is hardly possible, at this period of the world's 
economy, to conceive the contempt, hatred, and sup- 
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posed abominations included under this term during 
tbe first, and greater portion of the second centuries • 
The earth ha» witnessed no el ass of men since that 
time, which could be compared with the opprobrium 
attached to the primitive Christian by his Pagan adver- 
saries* The Jews, during^ the dark ages, were estimated 
even below the scale in which the Saracens were held j 
and the Protestant WaldenseSj by the bloody bigotry of 
Rome J were loaded with every calumny which the 
mind of man heated by religious rancour, could de- 
Tise: yet these examples fall much below that high 
standard of enormous profligacy and folly, to which 
the Christians were raised by the malicious wickedness 
of the Pagans, A dtsciple of Christ was a man de- 
graded below the most abject of his species. Our 
religion was reviled as a compound of the most impure 
and abominable rites — the nocturnal meetings were 
stigmatbed as instituted for the gratification of un* 
natural and incestuous lusts — the feasts of charity were 
termed banquets of wine, at which, stimulating the 
natural propensities of our nature, the Christians, be- 
neath the veil of darkness, afterwards consummated 
their impietea by a promiscuous intercourse with each 
other. The depravity of their religious system, w^as 
supposed to be equalled only by the absurdity of the 
doctrines proposed to the faith of the proselyte, and 
his credulity j only by his fanaticism and obsttQacy. 
The crucified God, who suffered in the hands of jnstice 
for some tumTiltuous proceedings in Jndeea w^as reviled 
and ridiculed. Their adversaries but rarely inquired 
beyond the mere outline of facts, and seldom if ever 
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mtMl^^btA the doctrines included ttnder tlie whole 
#vstetn, or the object at which its propagatom aimed* 
IThey were therefore totally unacquainted with the sub- 
limily of it& preceps» the self-denial of its Miasionartes, 
the enallation of its view* the hannony of its designi, 
iU utter recklessness of human applause or earthly 
doiuUiioiii Neither did they auppoie that the moj^t labo^ 
rioiif deductions of a recondite Pliiloaophj had been 
promul^ted in simple and unstudied sentences from 
tlie lips (of what appeared to them) an obscure and un- 
educated Jew. They were not apprised of the wonder- 
ful connection and correspondence, sub&isting between 
the Creator's several and distinct Revelations during 
the diflereni ages of the world ; the typical import of 
the Levitical dispensation ; the golden chain of pro- 
phecy ; the identity of God's character ; the inflexible 
Uty of His designs ; the profundity of His mercy ; t]m 
mighty destinies of this planet and its inhabitants/ 
unfolded to the contemplations of the despised Christ 
lian. Neither did they examine the tangible evidence 
afforded by the outpouring of the Spirit in mirae 
and wonders, so amply granted for its daily suppo 
and triumphant career through the Gentile nations* 
It was, in the words of Tertullian, " a war against 
a name, (nomtnis preelium est)— confessing we 
tortured, and persevering in our confession we are 
punished, and denying it we are acquitted, because it 
h a contest against a Name. (Apol. p, 13,) A man 
calls out I am a Christian There it is — he ex-* 
claims* You wish to hear that which is not; those who 
preside for the purpose of extorting truth from us 
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alone, are ingeniously laborious to elicit what is false* 
" I am that, you suspect me to be. Why do you tor- 
ture me to confess a falsehood ? I confess, and still 
you torture ! What will you do if I deny it? (p. 11.) 
What can be more preposterous, when upon the confesr 
sion of a name you presume immediately on our wick- 
edness; or lay aside the predetermined tortures pre- 
pared in consequence of our confession ; since denying^ 
the name, equally then we deny the crimes of which,^ 
from the confession of the name, we are supposed 
guilty, (p. 10.) How shameful is it, that most men 
blinded with hatred, mingle even the good they are 
compelled to admit with the opprobrium of a name ! 
* Caius Leius is a good man, only he is a Christian.'—* 
So another — ^ I wonder that Lucius, so wise a man, 
should suddenly become a Christian.' No one ever 
considers that Caius is good, and Lucius prudent, 
because they are Christians; or that they became 
Christians, because wise and good." (p 13.) 

The descendants of Abraham, were either disliked by 
their neighbours, as proud, without any apparent cause, 
regarding themsielyes as beneath the shelter of some in- 
estimable and incommunicable privileges; or were 
despised by the Romans and their enlightened Tribu- 
taries, as a miserable race of avaricious, ignorant, 
perverse fanatics, worshipping they knew not what, and 
vaunting themselves upon this worship, which claimed 
no statue in the Pantheon, above the Great Rome. 
Thus when Christianity emanated from Judeea, its birth- 
place was sufficient to excite the derision, and provoke 
the neglect of the Roman citizen, much less could it 
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ftdvEBce any claim worthy the attention of a hi^h* 
minded polished statesman — one of those Lords^ at 
wliose feet nations crouched for laws and existence* 

The rites and ceremonies with which the Primitiire 
Christians celebrated their religion, and the days and 
1 observances set apart and attached to it^ were in the 
reKtreme, simple and unostentatious. Dreading inter- 
fiuptioa they assembled generally at night, or very 
early in the mornings, either at one of their privtte 
habitations^ or in some ruined and unfrequented build- 
ing. Here the prayers were recited, the people con- 
cluding each form themselves with a loud *' Amen,'^ 
Hymns were sun^, an CKbortation was sometimes given 
^hy one of the faithful, and the Apostolical letter or 
letters, or portions of one of the Gospels, as they wert 
fortunate to possess one or all, were read aloud. Then 
followed the oblations, at which each individual pre- 
sented according to his inchnation and substance, 
the Lord had prospered him— then the Sacrament wa3 
administered, and not always followed the feast 
(agapa) of charity or love, a meal, in which all ale 
together of some simple viands ; thus typifying the bond 
of union and fellowship which ought to subsist between 
Christ's disciples, as brethren, possessing in His sight 
equal religious rights and equal privileges. 

These ceremonies were repeated not only more es- 
pecially on every first day of the week throughout the 
year, but very frequently (it is evident from the records 
of the times) during the interverung week. In short, 
as often as the necessary concerns of life would per- 
mit; and thus mutual converse increased their falth^ 
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Strengthened the firaftanal bond of dbnitj, ad nond 
their daily thoughts mm fi e ifcall^ to Hkt wl» it tke 
substance and the centre of tke CkntaaL% hopci ip 
Jesus Christ, and life eternal tibongh Hin. Thtwtwm 
nothing in all this calcniated to a&dt tke aean m 
captivate the imagmatioB. It wns n wpAmA suHihy.. 
and required no ftdifions aids frr itt niffart. 
It was enlivened at tones \j tke i ihwinin cf Aaae 
had leceived some of tke gifts cf Ae g f nii* 
from the hands of ^ Apostles llii—lii ■» anddMn> 
fore £»ug^ not finom man alone, or Iran dbe uilnn 
routine of, in after times, a necessaiy fCJuUnd nde^ 
those excitements to devotion, wkidi sA this period 
wece. derived in many cases immediafd y horn ^ 
Deity; The extraordinary outpouring of the Spirit 
still at times wns visible, and His ordinary and mces- 
sant c^rations were not yet the sole evidences of His 
power. But thete things wm felt and credited only 
hy the bc^evers, and if divu^ed, were disbelieved by 
the pagan. :The influence then thus far was nugatory, 
atid the simplicity of the despised rites, possessed ao 
atti^actions adapted to compete with the lowing vic- 
tims/ the clouds of mcense, the multitude of priests 
and glittering robes, the inspiring presence and adora^ 
tions of a large multitude, the biasing lights, and 
majestic pn)portions of the classic temples of Paganism. 
Oti the contrary, the silent obscurity, the pressure of 
slaNres and peasants, the smiple discourse, the small 
atid" crowded apartment, or the dilapidated temple^ 
cduld <iot aflect any man addicted to, and mruned 
amid the gorgeous cerenontal of beaAen wombip, tmt 
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with disgust — it encroached too nearly on the sullen^ 
dignity of a Roman mind, and wa» too mortifying a 
degradation for philosophic pride, accustomed with 
complacency to regard all, but a select few, as the 
miserable victims of priestcraft, ignorance, and error. 

The modem adversaries of Christianity, may be tri- 
umphantly defied to name any period, in which ex^ 
temal circumstances were more adverse to the proptp 
gation of a Religion pure and undefiled f ' or the 
methods by which it was introduced, less adapteti^ 
humanly speaking, for its universal reception, than 
those identical circumstances, and those self-same 
methods, under which its first appearance was madew 
The Jews, were despised as fanatics, obstinate, ignorant, 
and rebellious. The Christian religion had for its 
founder. (to natural sight) a Jewish carpenter, asso- 
ciated at first with twelve fishermen, rude, unpolished, 
illiterate men. The Romans, elated by the magnitude 
of their empire, and the splendid centuries of their 
achievements, regarded all nations, with few excq>- 
tions, as ignorant barbarians. They detested the 
Jews, and ridiculed any of their pretensions to the 
possession of divine truth. The lower and middle 
orders in all the provinces of the empire, were jaddicted 
to the most slavish and bigoted superstitions ; degrad- 
ing in their rites, and tending by their deified examples 
of vice, to demoralize all virtuous principles, and in- 
crease by legalized pollution the natural corruption of 
human propensities. The Philosophers, at variance 
with their ovm principles and each other's systems, ex- 
hibited a mortifying picture of man, unassisted by 
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Revelation^ attempting vainly to discover his situation in 
tlie universe, its cause, and his final destination ; at the 
sams time, these speculations en^ndered a spirit of pride, 
which confounded together all the religious systems of the 
world, as one vast heap of folly, priestcraft, and fable, 
The Priests were attached inseparably by their interest^ 
and tlie necessity of preserving their power, to the ancient 
system of error, and therefore were most vehement in their 
opposition to that Religioni whose proselytising nature 
could rest satisfied only with the world, as the kingdom 
of its God. They were both, therefore, actively alive 
to oppose the progress of a Creed which determined to 
overthrow all others ; and this, unaccompanied by any 
distinguished exploits, or introduced by any remarkable 
characters. Tlie first, including the priests, hated tt^ 
as depriving them of their feasts, games, public shoivs, 
i;orgeous temples, and ancient faith; the others de- 
spised it, as emanating from Judeea, and irreconcilable 
with all their previously couceived reasonings upon 
man, his wants, and prospects. 

The miracles of the heathen Gods, (at least those at- 
tributed to them by the juggling priests, and those per- 
formed by demon aical aid,) were calculated to destroy 
the first principles of natural religion in the minds of 
their votariesj and thus to render them opposed to any 
system which should possess as its basis a miraculous 
eTtdence; and as its object, the total subjection of 
every thought and motive to the rigid principles of 
religious virtue* It was too great a restraint on the 
appetites of mankind, accustomed to scenes of baccha- 
nalian riot and efTemiiiate voluptuousness in their 
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temples. The Philosophers, from their grores gazed 
with contemptuous scorn upon the efforts of twelve 
miserable Galileans^ endeavouring to overturn by the 
rude simplicity of their speech, systems established 
for ages ; and they enjoyed in their self-created elysinm 
undisturbed placidity. Nature was circumscribed with- 
in those limits reatm had prescribed to her, and if they 
could not discover more, far be it from them to admit as 
their preceptors the unenlightened barbarians ! 

Polytheism was the religion of the State— a motley 
assembly of divinities, from the crocodile of the Nfle to 
the Jupiter of the Capitol. Christianity, therefore, as 
a common foe was opposed by all the vigour of the 
Government, not yet administered upon those principles 
which now in some degree govern European measures. 
Persecution in its most horrid form— religious persecu- 
tion, pursued with relentless and incessant ferocity the 
wretched Christians. The world and its prejudices, 
the Roman world and its vices, human nature and its 
passions, were arrayed in rancorous hostility to their 
progress. They became a spectacle to angels and men, 
and wrestled in the mortal conflict against principalities 
and powers, against spiritual wickedness, and all the 
power of the Enemy in high places. They were exposed 
to the most insulting and cruel torments, which could 
be devised to try their faith and overcome their con- 
stancy. Human nature shudders at the recital of their 
sufFerings, and description is wearied in a faithful deli- 
neation of the variety and novelty of the different 
species of torture. This persecution was opposed by the 
cries of feeble old men, by the patience in tribulation 
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of thousands of venerable confessors, by the tears and 
subdued lamentations of noble virgins and matrons. 
Tliey offered as their defence the written apologies of 
Primitive Bishops, and the dauntless energy of divine 
truth ; the frequent attestation of miracles ; and the gift 
of doquence .where nature had doomed them to un- 
poli^ed ignorance; and thus, after three centuries of 
such misery as the members of no other Church en- 
dured, (save those recorded in the blood-stained annals 
of the Inquisition, the persecuted Waldenses, and the 
Reformers,) they, at length, gifted with divine energy, 
surmounted every difficulty, extended far and wide the 
boundaries of Christ's everlasting kioigdom; and when 
Constantine assumed the reins of imperial power, be- 
came the permanent and only authorized ministers of 
religion in the State. (Mosh. Com. and Eccles. Hist« 
Epistles of Ignatius &c. Watson's, Apol. — ^TertuUian's 
Apol. Milner — Clarke's Evid. &c. &c.) 

P. 48, n. 19. 

— that c'cn Shame 
Blushed when the fetuts of holy love were named. 

No portion of the worsbip of the Primitive Church 
afforded scandal such opportunities of blackening the 
characters of the members, as the Agapse, or feasts of 
love. A few quotations will explain their use, and the 
charges brought against the Christians by their ene- 
mies. 

" The prayers of the first Christians were followed by 
oblations of bread, wine, and other things; and hence 
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both the mtnitten of the Church and the pdor derired 
their tubststeiice. Every Christian who was m an 
opulent condition, and indeed, every one, accordkig to 
their circumstances, brought with them their gifts, aad 
offered them, as it were, unto the Lord. Of the bread 
and wine presented in these oflferings, iffch aHqpMUitl^ 
was separated from the rest, as was requmd m:the ad» 
ministration of the Lord's Supper; this was cntoseoated 
by certain prayers pronounced by the Disb o y .alone, 
to which the people assented by saying Amen. Aa 
Holy Supper was distributed by the Deacons ; and this 
sacred institution was followed by sober repasts/ which 
from the excellent end they were designed to pmnotc, 
were called agctp€t^ or feasts of charity; Many attempts 
have been made to fix precisely the nature of lliese 
social feasts. But here it must again be considered, 
that the rites and ceremonies of the Primitive Christians 
were very different in different countries; and conse- 
quently that these feasts, like other institutions, were 
not every where celebrated in the same manner.*' 
(Mosh. Hist. 1. 93, vide Com. v. 1.) Tertullian, in his 
(Apology, A. D. 200.) thus describes the order of 
their celebration in Africa. The nature of our Supp» 
is indicated by its name ; it is called by a word which 
in the Greek language signifies love. We are not 
anxious about the expense of our entertainment, since 
we look upon that as gain, which is expended with 9 
pious purpose, in the relief and refreshment Of all our 
indigent. The occasion of our entertainment being so 
honourable, you may judge of the manner of its being 
conducted ; it consists in the discharge of religidus 
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duties, it admits nothing vile, uothing^ inunodeBti Be- 
fore we ait down, prayer is made to God, Tlie huagry 
eat as much as they desire, and every one drinks as 
much as can be useful to soher men. We so feast, as 
men who have thetr minds impressed with the idea of 
spending the night in the worship of God j we so con- 
verse, as men who are conscious that the Lord heareth 
them^ After we have washed, and thtnp are set in 
order, each one as he is able from his own natural 
ability, or from the Sacred Scriptures, endeavours to 
praise God in the assembly ; and hence it is directly 
proved how much we drink ! Thus a discourse closes 
the feast, and from thence we do not immediately 
hurry hi to the crowds of eunuchs, nor ioto the assem- 
blies of busy bodies, nor into the abandoned debauche- 
ries of the lascivious, but to the same cultivation of 
modesty and chastity, as if it was not so much a social 
entertainment at which we had assembled, as a set rite 
of strict discipline." (p, 1 12, 1 13,) Tliese agap^, how- 
ever, were not an essential portion of the worship of the 
Primitive Church, otherwise they would not have aban- 
doned them upon the edict of an heathen magistrate. 
Yet Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, expressly says, that 
the Chrisiians left them off upon his publishing an edict 
prohibiting assemblies; and we know that in the 
Council of Carthage in the fourth century, on account 
of the abuse which attended them, they began to be 
interdicted, and ceased almost universally iu the fifth." 
(Bp* Watson s ApoL) The assemblies on the first day 
of the week, the sacraments of Baptism, and the Lord's 
Supper, were despite all the intolerant edicts of heathen 
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Rome, continaed with pious and feithfol constancy*— a 
resistance even unto death^i Their enemies^ endea- 
voured with the utmost earnestness to fix on them thiee 
different species of crime. First, the most miqoalified 
impiety or atheism; second, the celebrating of 
Thystean banquets, i. e. feasting on the flesh of mnrw 
dered infants ; thirdly, (Edipoedian, or incestoons sexoal 
intercourse,'' (Mosh« Com. 2. 64.) But in tiie Times 
of Pliny, the main and principal ground of accusation 
and persecution was the desertion of their ancient 
iaith, whatever that might happen to be, and the 
desire to proselytize. Origen'' observes, that the 
Christians, on account of the crimes which were ma- 
liciously laid to their charge, were held in such abhoF* 
rence, that no one would so much as speak to them ; th6 
Jews in the very beginning of Christianity^ were Ae 
authors of all those calumnies, which Celsus. afterwards 
took such great delight in urging against the Chn8» 
tians." (Watson's Apol.) This abhorrence, however, 
was of gradual growth, and in the time of Pliny was 
not so conspicuous. It varied also iu different places 
and provinces, and was continually fluctuating, yet 
never became for three hundred years so far diminished, 
as to remove all obloquy or contempt from those who 
professed the name of Christ. 

" The precautions with which they performed the 
offices of religion were at first dictated by fear and ne* 
cessity ; and this afforded an opportunity for malice to 
invent, and for suspicious credulity to believe, the 
horrid tales, which described the Christians as the most 
wicked of human kind, who practised in their dark re- 
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every abomination tliat a depraved fancy could 
suggest ; and wbo solicited the favour of their unknown 
God by the sacrifice of every moral virtue- It was 
assated that a new-born infant entirety covered over 
with flour, was presented like some mystic symbol of 
initiation to the knife of the proselyte, who unknowingly 
inflieted many a severe and mortal wound on the 
innocent victim of his error : that as soon as the cruel 
deed was perpetrated^ the sectaries drank up the blood, 
greedily tore asunder the quivering members, and 
pledged themselves to eternal secrecy by a mutual con- 
sciousness of guilt. It was as confidently affirmed that 
this inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable enter-^ 
tainment, in which intemperance served as a provocative 
to brutal lust, till at an appointed moment, the lights were 
suddenly eiftinguished, shame was banished , nature was 
forgotten." (Gibbon 2, 395.) Tertullian recounts the 
same calumnies in language which cannot be trans- 
lated, (Apol, 27, &c.) In after times, however j many 
crimes were charged against the Christians, which were 
in all probability consummated by some of the Gnostic 
sects J who were, from their own principles, (like the 
professors of the very high Calvinistic opinions) often 
compelled into two opposite and adverse extremes. 
Their contempt and hatred of the material principle 
conducted some into the desert ; where in celibacy, in 
painful mortifications, in continual austerity, they en* 
deavoured to purify the celestial seminal spark of divine 
virtue within them ; and disengage it from the corrupt 
mass of matter to which it was attached. And the 
same motive actuated the naturally voluptuous and lasci- 
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vioua among their disciples to the indulgence of every 
sensual excess the depraved habits and heart of man 
could desire : on the principle, that the gratification of 
the corrupt mass could never contaminate tlie divine 
principle within them derived from the heavenly Ple- 
roma.*' (Mosh. Com. v, 2.) Alas! into what absurdi- 
ties and contradictions human reason falls when it 
deserts the narrow path of revelation ; or circumscribeg 
its contemplations to some insulated portions of truth, 
instead of widening its faculties to view the whole of our 
knowledge thus revealed, as even then but a portion of 
one vast and inconceivable plan. 

Whose anlif prake wo* patience in the fiames ! 

No circumstance connected with Christianity, seemed 
to excite such astonishment in the Pagan world, as thej 
firmness displayed by the Christian Martyrs, and the 
exultation with which they receivedj in many cases^ 
the earnestness, with which they courted death. The 
-Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who has gathered much 
r praise to himself for wisdom and sagacity, qualities not 
very common or conspicuous in the Masters of the 
sinking empire, treated the Christians and their firmness 
with great contempt, and promulged most cruel edicts 
against them. In his work Be rehus ad »e pertmen- 
tibui, he says, speaking of the preparation the ioul 
might obtain for death — By prepared I mean, that 
her willingness to meet death should proceed from the 
exercise of a calm deliberate judgment, and not be the 

i 



TTeaultof mere obstinacy, like that of the Cbmtians — 
and that it should be manifested, not with ostentatious 
parade^ but in a grave, considerate manner > so as to 
make a serious impression on the minds of other people. 
•^He, (the Christian J regardless of what propriety 
would suggest^ appears to take the deaths in tragedies 
for bis models ; and when the fatal moment arrives^ 
expatiates at length on his hilarity, his hope, his coiiH- 
dence, and his contempt of death/' Marcus was a 
stoic, and therefore could not but be highly offended 
with that system which enabled a man no longer to feel 
" the sting of death,'* hut even to sing hymns to Christ 
at the stake, to rejoice in tribulation, to e^ult that he 
was counted worthy to bear the cross of his Master^ and 
enter through the gates of agony into another life. It 
was directly opposed to the outward calmness of de- 
meanour, the repression of all external emotion, and 
the attempt to subdue all inward feeling, the boast, and 
the summit of excellence in governing the body sought 
for by this sect* It was this firmness calumniated 
us ohsimacy by Marcus, A. D. 177, that Pliny in 
Bithynia A. D, 107, in his letter to Trajan, characte- 
rizes by the same term, and as such, " whatever might 
be their opinions," adjudges worthy of death. We 
have beheld, even in our times, and amid the illustrions 
supporters of the Reformed Churches, as steady a con- 
stancy and cheerful aii hilarity in meeting death under 
privation^ torture, and contempt The annals of the 
Anglican Church are rich in such precious ore. But 
periiaps the opinion and belief held by most of the 
Primitive Fathers of the Millennium, may have had 
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some influence upon dieir minds in exalting them 
during the hours of mortal agony. ^* They beliered 
that the first resurrection of their bodies would take 
place in the kingdom of the Millennium. And as they 
considered that resurrection to be peculiar to the just, 
so they conceived the martyrs would enjoy the prineipiJ 
share of its glory. Since these opinions were etiter- 
tained, it is impossible to say how many were inflamed 
with the desire of mart3rrdom." (Dodwell's Dissert, on 
Cyprian, 20, 21.) It is instructive to observe how 
ardent becomes the desire to penetrate the hidden 
secrets of futurity, and define the obscure ihtimations of 
forthcoming events in Scripture, whenever an age of 
religious excitement is prevalent. So that one may 
almost test the quantity of vitality m the Christian 
Church, or any distinct portion of it, by observing 
whether this desire is vigorous or languishing. It was 
pre-eminent in the periods of the Primitive Church, at 
the Reformation, and at several intervals since that 
time ; it is becoming abundant now — it seems like the 
exuberant fertility of some soils, which not only 
nourish the stately trees of the forest, but at the same 
time load their branches with all the luxuriant vegetation 
of a tropical climate. 

P. 51. 

These slanderous tales — 

Thus Tertullian says, " we are charged with the most 
dreadful infanticides under the secrecy of oaths, and 
afterwards of using the bodies as food, and the banquet 
finished, incestuous connections facilitated, &c by the 
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extinction c^f the lights, and thus without a blush , gra- 
tifying the most impious lusts* It is thus reported of 
usj and yet you who have for such a length of time 
encouraged the report ^ had neirer been very solicitous 
to bring- forth its proofs. Of so many of our enemieSj 
how many ai-e from those who do not belong to us, and 
principally from the hatred of the Jews, from the 
violence of the soldiers, from the nature even of our 
domestic affairs. How ohen are we circumvented, 
how often betrayed ; and above ail, in our secret meetings 
and congregational assemblies ^ how frequently suddenly 
surprised f Who at such a time, and under such 
circumstances j has discovered an infant crying in 
mortal agonies ; who when he discovered the bloody 
relics of these abandoned wretches, hath reserved them 
for the magistrate's tribunal ; who hath among their 
wives ever obtained any vestiges of libidinous con- 
duct r (ApoU 24.) 

P, 55, n, 23. 

For heVy whose golden cnp was t'vcr held 
By Nature to my Hps — yet still denied. 

The Pagan PhilosopherSi even in the most sublime 
and eicalted Eights of their reason, were still closed 
and bewildered with doubts and difBculties, which 
wholly overpowered all their systems, and rendered 
thera. mere imaginary regions of excellence, cold, pas- 
sionless, and barren, destitute either of attraction or 
command. Nor is there any view of the human mind 
calculated to awaken stronger emotions of gratitude for 
the Revelation we possess, or such total despair for 



wiiai reason, unassisted by God*s mercy ^ could accom- 
plish, tkan to !>ehold mighty sages of antiquity 
toiling in search of truth, and yet not wearied by 
incessant dbappoiutment ; and while with perse venng 
diligence treading even on the confines of light and 
immortaUty/* bewildered in the chilling nncertaiDty 
of igTiorance and darkness. The necessity of a Revela- 
tion theif admiUfid^ for its appearance ihey ardenti 
•ighed, and their hesitation in permanently funding a 
lielief in even the simplest fundamentals of religion in 
their own minds is too apparent. Modem infidelity 
ought to blush when the venerable names of Bocrat^ 
and Plato, of Cicero and Pliny, are produced as evi- 
dences of it$ rationalityi its liberality, and its pursuits* 
Had these men existed in our days, amid sights and 
deeds, and the mighty records of still mightier facts^ 
things which they desired to see, and saw not — words 
which they longed ardently to hear, and heard 
they would have beerii not the avowed enemies and inst^ 
dious revilers, but the eloquent sons and glorious sup* 
porters of the Church of Christ, 

Having no knowledge of the whole scheme p order, 
»nd state of thingSj the method of God's governing the 
world, his design in creating mankind » the original 
dignity of human nature, the ground and circumstances, 
of man's present corrupt condition, the manner of the 
divine interposition necessary to their recovery, and the 
glorious end to which God intended finaUy to conduct' 
them — ^ Having do knowledge of all this, their whole 
attempt to discover the truth of things, and to ins true 
others therein^ was like wandering in the wide sea.^ 
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The yery first and most necessary thing of all , the nature 
and attributes of God himself, were notwithstanding all 
the general helps of reason, very difficult to them to 
find out in parttcular, and still more difficult to explain ; 
it being much more easy to say what God was not, 
than what He was* — Fmra the consideration of the 
goodness and mercifulness of God, the PhilosophefS 
did indeed very reasonably hope, that God would shew 
himself placable to sinners, and might be some way 
reconciled ; but when we come to enquire particularly 
what propitiation He will accept, and in what manner 
this reconciliation must be made, here nature stops, 
and expects with impatience the aid of some particular 
revelation. — Much doubtfulness^ uncertainty, and un- 
steadiness was there^ in the thoughts and assertions of 
these Philosophers concerning the immortality of the 
soul, the certainty of a future state, and the rewards 
and punishments to be distributed in a life to come.— 
The very best and wisest, and most considerate of them 
that ever lived, notwithstanding the undeniable strength of 
the ai^uments which sometimes convinced them of the 
certainty of a future state, did yet at other times express 
themselves with so much hesitancy and unsteadiness 
concerning it, as without doubt could not but extremely 
hinder the ptoper effect and influence which that most 
important consideration ought to have upon the hearts 
and lives of men- * I am now/ said Socrates a little 
before his death, ' about to leave this world ; which of 
us has the better part allotted to us^ God only knows » 
I have great hopes I am now going into the company of 
good man ; yet I would not be too peremptory and 
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confident concerning it.' So likewiie Cicero—^ I may 
guetf at other men do, at what seems moat probable, 
and further than this I cannot pretend to go. Which 
of these two opinions (that the soul is mortal or immor- 
tal) be true, God only knows; which of them is pro> 
bable is a rery great question. I know not how, when 
I read the arguments in proof of the soul's immortalitj» 
methinks I am fully convinced, and yet after I hare 
laid aside the book, and come to thmk, and cooaidec of 
the matter alone by myself, presently I find myself 
slipt again insensibly into my old doubts.' The truths 
which the philosophers taught were single and scattered, 
accidental as it were, and hit upon by chance, rather 
than by any knowledge of the whole true state of things. 
—St Austin, somewhere out of Varro, reckons up no less 
than 280 opinions concerning that one question, what 
was the chief good, or final happiness of man." 
(Clarke's Evid. of Nat. and Rev. Religion, 268, &c.) 

Even the opinion of a future state of punishment for 
the flagitious, was worn out of credit before the time 
of our Saviour ; the whole disputation in the first book of 
the Tusculan question goes upon the other supposition. 
Nor was the absurdity of the doctrine of future punish* 
ments confined to the writings of the Philosophers, or 
the circles of the learned or polite ; for Cicero, to men- 
tion no others, makes no secret of it in his public 
pleadings before the people at large," (in his oration for 
Cluentius;) The legislators of the people indeed endea- 
voured to infuse into their minds a belief of rewards 
and punishments after death; but by this they only 
intended to give a sanction to their laws, and to enforce 
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e practice of virtue for the benefit of mankind in the 
present life. This alone seems to have been their end,*' 
(Bp, Watson's ApoL for ChriBtianity, lib. 5; Jenyn's 
Internal Evid, prop. 3.) Cicero, enlightened and 
anxious to belteve^ doubts and trembles, is perplexed 
and uncertain. The prospect was clouded with diflfi- 
culty, and held forth none of those blessed promises, or 
those thtngs which " the eye of man hath not seen nor 
the heart of man conceived/' ^* Whether, says he, it 
is better for a man to live or die^ the immortal Gods 
alone can tell, no man can decide the question/' The 
philosophic heathen needed the divine Mouth to inform 
him by the pen of Ecclesiastes, that the day of a 
man^s death is better than the day of hia birth." 

P. 58, n. 24. 

such Gods^ 
As Rome, the Hydra Deity, avows* 

It is stated that there were stj: Awndred deities tolerated 
and worshipped in the empire. (Jortin.) " One man wor- 
ships this God, another Jupiter, a third extends his sup- 
phant arms to the heavens, a fourth to the altar of Faith ; 
then here is another fellow, who seems as if he counted 
the clouds, and this man the hearths * take another, and 
it is a sow to which he devotes his soul, and here one 
gives it to a goat — ^but we alone are to be compelled to 
lay aside a just apprehension of what religion is,** 
(ferluh ApoLaO.) 
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P. 62, n. 25. 

h this thy newfound^ niB(wUf fashiomd creed, 
Whkh proudly straim our altars to destroy, 

' Nova Superstitk)/ the new sect or superstitidn, was 
ft favourite term of reproach with the Pagans , thus en- 
listing the antiquity of Polytheism on their side. It 
must ever be remembered, that notwithstandiiig their 
toleration of hundreds of Deities, and a thousand aftan^ 
yet they were opposed both by prejudice and inteiesC^ 
to any one system^ having for its end the overthrow of 
all others, and denouncing the worship of any but the 
supreme Ruler of the universe, as a grievous sin. Ihis 
awakened the jealous hostility of Priestcritft and its 
partizans ; against this design they wi^ed a fierce and 
bloody warfare. They were content to share the gains 
of idolatry and superstition with the votaries of other 
Gods, and thus the different orders of heathen Priests 
upheld the grand delusion by shifting into each other's 
hands the offerings received from ignorance and vice. 
But when a Religion arose from the conquered land of 
Judsea, which came forward with the bold assertion that 
all around was error and abomination ; and t hat the 
mind of man had become completely darkened, and 
almost lost by the foolishness of idolatry and the shame* 
less profligacy of the deified beings they worshipped ; 
this object, so new and strange, appeared to the Civfl 
Polity replete with danger, and to the numerous forms 
of Paganism accompanied with the certain loss of all 
their gains and enjoyments. Hence the pride of philo- 
sophy, the wisdom of the then existing government, the 
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craft of the PriestSj and the prejudices and pasalona of 
mankind at large were instantly arrayed in atren^ioust 
opposition to the simplicity of the Apostles: and the 
** stumbling stone" of the Jews, and that which was 
" foolishness to the Greeks," was thus manifested as 
" the power of Grod unto salvation/* The facility with 
which new Gods and rites were introduced into any of 
the Provinces of the empire is not a little surprising, 
unless we recollect the gross darkness of the people* 
Impudence, cunning, some sleight of hand experience at 
oracular denuuciationsj a specious manner, some new 
and futile ceremonies, some little jingling of music, 
incense^ lights, gay, or as the thing might suit, grave 
decorations, a temple, victims, boys with garlands, 
images, and some other elceleras would form the stock 
in the trade of divinity makings and thus individuals 
amassed great wealth, and indulged their unbridled 
passions in every excess of riot. (See Lord Lyltleton on 
St» Paul, for a curious account of the introduction of 
new divinities, &c.) These reflections and scenes can- 
not but remind us of the deificatioa of saints in a por^ 
tlon of the so called Christian Church. As long as the 
design is to add to the number of those to whom prayer 
is made and vows addressed, the canoniiation is not 
difficult* It accommodates itself to the natural de- 
praved inclinations of man, anJ opens as it were a new 
Bide*portal into heaven. But if an attempt is made to 
elevate the pure and apititual form of Christianity into 
view, and erect her throne in the heart of man upon the 
ruins of self-righteous formalities^ mere empty rites, and 
the prostration of all invocations to any but God ia 
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Chritt reconciling the world nnto hinwelf,^ then as of 
oldy a murmur of disapprobation, and the vehem^t op- 
position of the bitterest exertion is put forth from the 
citadel of ancient Rome; and the same spirit seems 
awakened from the ashes of Paganism, as in the times 
of Pliny, persecuted the promulgatersof Christianity, for 
the purity and spirituality of their religion and designs. 

P. 65, n. 26. 

thai fatal Sect, 
Which my scarce lisping Hps were taught to curse 
As foes less bearable than conquering Rome. 

" Send thy curse, oh God, upon the Nazarenes !** vras 
a solemn imprecation repeated at mom, noon, and 
evening in the synagogues of the Jews. No fact can 
depict the hatred of the Israelites against the hapless 
Christians in stronger colours. Ter per singulos dies 
sub nomine Nazarenorum maledicunt in synagogis 
suis," (Quoted by Bingham, v. i. from St. Jerome.) 

P. 71,n. 27. 

Burst on the Christians at their sacred rites. 

See Note 21 of this Canto. (The sentence in italics 
from Tertullian.) 

P. 81, n. 28. 

spirits foul. 

Who wander doubtless in some nameless forms 
Around mankind, might now infuse this thought— 

The lower and middle ranks in all the provinces were 
notoriously ignorant, and addicted more or less to su- 
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perstitious credulity. But the latter feeling pervaded 
even the whole body of Philosophers. Thus we find 
Pliny (letter 26, b. 7,) inquiring from one of his friends 
his " opinion concerning spectres ; whether you believe 
they haye a real existence, and are a sort of divinities* 
or are only the visionary impressions of a terrified 
imagination/* He then relates three curious stories of 
apparitions, and concludes — ^* Let me desire yon then 
maturely to consider this question. The subject merits 
your examination; aa I trust I am not myself alto- 
gether unworthy to participate of the abundance of 
your superior knowledge* And though you should 
with your usual scepticism , balance between two 
opinions, yet I hope you will throw the weightier 
reasons on one side, lest whilst I consult you in order 
to have my doubt settled, yoti shall dismiss me in the 
same suspense and indecision that occasioned you the 
present application/' His translator, Mel moth ^ says, 
" those who are unacquainted with the genius of the 
religion of ancient Rome, may be inclined to think 
meanly of our author's judgment from this and the 
following story ; but when it is remembered that the 
greatest characters which we meet with among that il- 
lustrious people, are all strongly marked with a vein of 
superstition, no particular charge of weak credulity 
can with justice be brought from thence against Pliny." 
Superstition is only, properly speaking, an attachment 
to something not discoverable by reason ; atid cre- 
dulity, a too easy belief without sufficient examination 
in every uncommon appearance. If we believe Scrip- 
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ture we must believe ounelTes fnnoanded and almost 
in contact with the world of spirits. And this world 
not only consisting of those intelligencei who, minis- 
ter to those who are heirs of salvatkm,"* but aka peopled 
with spiritual wickedness m high pbces,** We know 
nothing, and in this our state can learn noduDg of the 
laws and regulations which direct and govern theb 
actions, the limit of their power, or the permitted esteot 
of their influence. To deny, therefore, the whole of 
those ten thousand instances, in which some effect or 
agent supernatural to our faculties, is asserted to bave 
been visible, is to run for shelter into one of the strong 
holds of Deism from the confession of our igiiOfaBoe. 
Deists are the first to hunt down all belief in MqMAat 
tural appearances, because it is a portion of the mi* 
chinery (so humanly to speak) of the Revdation we 
at present possess. Our true wisdom appears, in many 
cases to admit inexplicable and undeniable facts, and 
thus confess our ignorance. When the natural language 
and natural feelings of mankind, hold a parallel re^ 
lationship with the obscure intimations in Scripture of 
many things around us, which are at the same time 
unnecessary to be known, and have little or no general 
influence upon the grand design of God, our restora- 
tion upon certain conditions to eternal felicity and his 
favour, this experience of ours, then becomes one of the 
collateral supports to the truth and consistency of the 
Sacred Records. This world is, no doubt, peopled with 
such spiritual intelligences. I doubt if we are ever 
alone. 



Whose ministers were slaves — iDhose ritual pomp 
Was bare mid haggard povtrt^. 

The majonty indeed of the Christians, were ne- 
cessarily from the lower orders, a tjd it was oflen urged 
ag^mst ttiem at this time, that none, or only a very few 
of the superior ranks, had become converts, that their 
congre^tions were composed of slaves and outcasts, 
aliens and foolish women ; but this was a partial atate- 
iftent, converted by calumny into an opprobrious allega- 
tion, '* Why should we not answer with St* Jerome, 
and bid Celsus, and Porphyry, and Julian, and their 
followers, (rabidi adverms Chrutum canes) learn the 
illufitrious characters of the men who founded, built up, 
and adorned the Christian Church I Why should we 
ttoi tell them with Amohius, of the orators, the gram- 
mar ians^ the rhetoricians, the lawyers j the physicians, 
the philosophers, who forsook the ordinary occupations 
of life and study, and attached themselves to the Chris- 
tian Discipline/' (St Jerome quoted by Bp. Watson, 
ApoL lib. 5,) We," exclaims Tertullian, " are 
of yesterday, and yet we have filled all your cities, 
islands t castles^ courts » assemblies, even the camp it^ 
lelf; the wards, courts of law, the higher assembtiesj 
the senate, tlie forum ; we have only left untouched and 
not filled the temples/' He asserts that so numerous 
they, (about A. D, 190.) and so wholly Hlled all 
places, that if they suddenly withdraw from them, the 
heathens would be terrified at the vast solitude and 
silence around them; that if they should become 
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their enemies, there would be more foes than citizens. 
Or what could they do, if from a just retaliation for the 
cruelties inflicted on the Christians, the latter should 
withhold that assistance which they fireely and yolun- 
tarily tendered against the assaults of demons made on 
all sides upon the reasons and the bodies of the hea- 
then. (Apol. 104.) 



F. 90, n.K 



Trajan — ike Atlas of Romes. waning arms — 
He was the last celebrated conqueror in the Romaft 
Empirej then vergmg to its declination. Its glory had 
already been burning feebly, and since the reina of 
Goremment had fallen from the hands of Augustus, 
the fortunes of the empire bad begun to retire . Still it 
was with slow and reluctant steps, casting many linger- 
ing looks on their past triumphs, Trajan, by his arm& 
and conquests, his success in repelling aggressors on the 
extended frontier, and adding some few names to the 
Tictoriea of the Capitol, was but as a bright coruscation 
of the departing utiiTersai dominion of the empire. He 
upheld it for a few years, and at his death the star 
of the iron and clay bound crown (see the prophet 
Daniel) began to fall rapidly from its zenith. It has 
often happened, that before the final dismemberment 
or destruction of a state or nation, a bright gleam of 
conquest, and of the spirit which actuated its youthful 
councils has dazded and surprised the world — and 
like the last efforts of nature sinking under, yet strug-* 
gling with a mortal disease, the energy thus concen-* 
trated accelerates its downfall, Man is governed by 
the same taws, whether we contemplate him in natiaas 
or as an individuaL 

a 2 
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P. 95, n. 2. 

wkde nearer came 

The wished for hour that brxntght his Uving grave. 

The conference here described betweea the Emperor 
and Ignatius, is a mere transcript of the actoal narra* 
tive as detailed in the piece entitled his Acts. The 
facts of his volantary appearance,, his oondemnatioD, 
and tedious journey from Antioch to the Romidi Baby- 
lon, may be found in Milner's Ecclesiastical Hist, 
which is in every body's hand. The reader is enabled 
satisfactorily to educe two points of great importance 
from these and similar monuments of those times, (see 
Arch. Wake'» translatkm of the Primitive Fathers.) 
First, how glorious are tkeir testimonies to the Divinity 
of our Lord and Saviour. Consequently that these 
men, who were the compa,nions and eye witnesses of 
the Apostles and their miracles, could not have misun- 
derstood the doctrines they taught ; and therefore that 
the doctrinal exposition of the Christian creed by the 
Primitive Church, founded upon Inspiration,, differs, in 
toto from the frozen selfi^ess and sterile Creed of 
Modern Socinians. Secondly, as a Protestant he will 
be pleased, and if a^Roman Catholic astonished, to 
observe — ^that the peculiar dogmas of the Romish 
Church, as now taught and explained for many centu- 
ries by her, at this period of venerable simplicity and 
Apostolic unity, A. D. 107, were unknown, unheard of, 
and only existed in obscure comers, amongst the igno« 
rant and fanatical sects of the Gnostics^ 
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The diameter of Ignatius h thus delineated in his 
Acts, " He was a man in all things like to the 
Apostles. As a good g-oyernor by the helm of prayer 
and labour, he opposed himself to the floods of the 
Adversary ; he was like a divine lamp illuminating the 
hearts of the faithful by his exposition of Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and lastly, to preserve his Churchy he scrupled 
not freely to expose himself to a hitter death*" He 
had been elected Bishop of Antioch on the death of 
Euodius> A, D* 70, If then in the Church during his 
life, the invocation of saints or angels; the honouring of 
images or relics ; the adoration of the Eucharist ; the 
supremacy of the Pope ; the infallibility of the Chnrcli ; 
the incompetency of Revelation to become a sole rule 
of Faith — if any, or all, or more of these and similar 
figments, had been profe&sed, or held as articles of 
Christian belief, assuredly either in direct iermSf or 
indirect^, when writing expressly to the different 
Churches to confirm them in the true Faith — indubi- 
tablyj he would have introdticed them. But what is 
the incontrovertible fact? That no such allusion is 
made, no such things mentioned, no other articles of 
Faith taught, than those included in the Apostolic and 
Nicene Creeds^ And what then is the plain and com- 
mon sense conclusion ? That when he exhorts them in 
contradistinction to the heretics to hearken to the 
prophets, and especially to the Gospel," and employs 
the actual words of the Scripture numberless times to 
authorise his instructions, without doubt, the Scripture 
in those times was a perfect rule of Faith to the 
Church — that when the articles of his Creed are only 
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the articles of the Apostles' Creed and the Bible, they 
were at that time the articles of the Catholic Church; 
that this Catholicity is therefore now residing in the 
Protestant Churches, because their Creed is the Creed 
of Ignatius; that, of Ignatius, the doctrines of the 
Apostles; and those of the Apostles, the Gospel and 
will of Christ. 

We may apply an expression of Attgustin on another 
character, to that of Trajan — ^he possessed many 

splendid sins.** In his dislike to the Christian religion, 
he was not actuated by more cruelty than other ^npe* 
rors, but from his enlarged and capacious mind, more to- 
leration was expected. Whaterer explication may be 
given or conjectured of the cause of his dislike of Chris- 
tians, he had a confirmed prejudice against them, and 
meditated the extinction of the name ; nor does it 
appear that he ever changed his sentiments, or retracted 
his edicts against them." (Milner, v. 1, c, 2.) The 
edict issued by his own hand against them is contained 
in his letter to Plmy. " If they (the Christians) are 
brought before you and convicted, let them be capitally 
punished, yet with this restriction, that if any one 
renounces Christianity, and evidence his sincerity by 
supplicating our Gods, however suspected he may be 
for the past, he shall obtain pardon for the future on his 
repentance." 

The term " Theophori, temples of God," was em- 
ployed by the Christians to denote the indwelling sane- 
tification they experienced. Thus Ignatius used it in 
repelling the charge of wickedness applied to him by 
Trajan — "Theophorus ought not to be called so."— 



' Who is Tlieophorus ** He who has Christ in his 
breast." (Thus St. Paul, CoL i. 37 ; iii. 1 1 ; I Cor. 
ill. 16; vi, 19; and St. John; 1 Eph. iv, 13; and 
Gospel XV ii. 23.) They called themselves also 

Chrtstophori— ^:emples of Christ," (Bingham, 2. 1.8.) 
where the reader will find an enumeration of many 
names of reproach from their enemies, and many placed 
as explanatory of what they held, on the body, by 
themselves. What a depth of love, obediencej and 
constancyj must have existed in their hearts to their 
Saviour^ when He was thus ever present to their con- 
templations ; and how do they reprove our sluggish 
aspirations and glimmering faith ! 

The learned Bcaliger was puzzled to conceive what 
could induce Trajan to order his being gent so long a 
journey for execution, li might seem more natural 
for him to have directed that he should suffer in the 
view of his own flock, in order to deter them from 
Cliristianity- But Trajan might think the example 
much more striking and extensive by using the method 
which he took," (Milner, 2d Cent.) This intention, 
however, failed, as liis constancy became more appa- 
rent, was known to all the Christians, was beheld 
by numbers of them, and their own courage and faith 
became augmented by the exhortations and discourses 
of the martyr himself. It was during this^ his memo 
rable journey, that his seven epistles to seven different 
churches were composed. 

It seems to have been customary with the different 
churches at this, and at a subsequent period, to write 
letters to their brethren ^ descriptive of the deaths, and 
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mffbrding splendid testimonials to the fiuth of their 
martyred members. Thus we have the letter from the 
Church of Smyrna, and that from the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne in France during this century, and 
the Acts of Ignatius are admitted on all sides to be a 
piece of great antiquity. 

P. 98, n. 3. 

— and take the sign 
Of fuli attainment in the Chrutian faith. 
From Nicamedia*s Biskop. 

In the third century many cnrions o^Hnions were 
attached to the administration of baptism, which the 
early primitive Church of the first and early part of 
the second centuries did not possess. This cere- 
mony was performed only in the presence of such as 
were already initiated into the Christian mysteries. 
The remission of sins was thought to be its immediate 
and happy fruit, while the Bishop by prayer and impo- 
sition of hands, was supposed to confer those sanctifying 
gifts of the Holy Ghost that are necessary to a life of 
righteousness and virtue." (Mosh. Hist. Cent. 3, 214.) 
Thus it happened that many persons delayed their 
admission into the ranks of the Fideles from the sub- 
ordinate station of Catechumens, until their last mo- 
ments ; expecting in this way to be able to realize a 
positive and virtual ablution from sin by that water, 
which, as with the elements in the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, is only a type and prefiguration of the 
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change wrought in the soul. For this cause, Constantine 
delayed his baptisiUj until laid irrevocably on liis death 
bed* But in the times under conBideration, although 
the rite was regarded with a veneration equivalent to 
that bestowed on the commemoration of Christ's death, 
(which is not now the case,) yet they were far from 
attaching any such extraordinary effects to its applica- 
tion. The one, unsealed the covenant to them; tbs 
other, afforded them the strength necessary to read and 
apprehend its truths ; both were, and are still, vessels, 
among other means of grace, in which the waters of 
salvation sparkle, and from which the special promises 
of redeeming love can be extracted. 

Baptism was not administered to the convert, until he 
had been previously catechized and instructed for 
some time in the principles of the Christian faith. And 
consequently Confirmation with ourselves now, is equi- 
valent in advantages to aduit baptism then* Ttiis 
custom varied necessarily from the practice of the 
Apostles, who baptized frequently upon the spot ; but 
to them belonged the eiLtraordinary gif^s of the Spirit 
as their ordinary possession; to their successors is com- 
mitted the ** treasure*' of His ordinary influetice, through 
human persuasion, and apj^eals to the reason and heart 
of man. 

It is remarkable, that in many Churches, some years 
afWr these times, the Bishop alone baptized and con- 
secrated the Lord's Supper* Presbyters were obliged 
to obtain his license before the first could be performed, 
and a portion of the Supper was sent from the Mother 
Cbttrch ia the diocesei to the Parochial Churches^ at 

a3 
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they required it: consecration being only performed 
in the diocesan Church by the Bishop. 

P. 103, n.4. 

And Raman publk vpays, links of thai chain 
Which bound in iron fetters half the world. 

The great chain of communication from the north 
west to the south east point of the empire, was drawn 
out to the length of 4080 Roman miles. The public 
roads were accurately divided by mile stones, and ran 
in a direct line from one city to another, with very little 
respect for the obstacles either of nature or private 
property. Mountains were perforated, and bold arches 
thrown over the broadest and most rapid streams. 
They united the subjects of the most distant provinces 
by an easy and familiar intercourse ; but their primary 
object had been to facilitate the marches of the legions ; 
nor was any country considered as completely subdued, 
till it had been rendered hi all its parts, pervious to 
the arms and authority of the conqueror." (Gibbon, 
V. 1.81.) 

P. Ill, n.5. 

Which Rome*s Imperial Master, wisely now 
Promulges to the world from Syrians plains f 

See Notes 1 and 2 of this Canto. Trajan was on 
his expedition against the Parthians, and at An- 
tioch. 
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P. Ill, n, 6. 

'—TJiy 7iame may hold 
A lofhj place with slaves j thy brethren^ placed 
By nameless spies upoji some public wcdk^ 
Or marble piUar^ graced with, such base spoils. 

Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian, del iglvted in those whole- 
sale slanders upon Christianityj respecting the low origin 
and mean employments of Us first apostles and con- 
verts, which modem despisers of Revelation have en* 
deavonred to retail npon the world, from that old hea- 
then manufactory of railing^ and objections. Not con- 
sidering that, like those travelling' hawkers, who are too 
eager to impose, the antiqnity of the article proves that 
they can obtain notliing new, and that by ref>eated 
handling, it at last h become shamefully threadbare. 

That the majority of the first converts to Christianity 
were of an inferior condition in life may be readily 
allowed; those who are distin^shed by riches, 
hononrs, or knowledge, being ao very inconsiderable in 
number when compared with the bulk of mankind : but 
though not many mighty not many noble were called, 
yet some mighty and some noble, iome of as great re- 
putation as any of the age in which they lived, were at- 
tached to the Christian faith. Short indeed are the 
accounts which have been transmitted to us of the first 
propagating of Christianity ; yet even in these, we meet 
with the names of many who would have done credit 
to any cause/* (Watson's ApoU for Christianity, 26.) 

The chiefs and leaders of (Christianity) were men of 

ii4 
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the lowest birth, education and rank. They had no 
fine advanta^ of parts or learning, or other human 
endowments to recommend thenu The doctrines they 
taught were contrary to those, which they who were ac- 
counted the wisest and the most knowing of their na- 
tion professed. The wonderful works that they did 
were cither imputed to magic or to imposture. The 
very author and head of their faith had been condemned 
as a criminal, and died on the cross between two 
tliieves/' (Lyttleton on St* Paul, 429.) " They had 
neither arms nor external power to compel men to re* 
ceive it ; nor riches, honours, or preferments to bribe 
or allure them to it ; nor were they men of philosophi- 
cal subtilty to entrap or entangle the minds of their 
auditors : nor did they make use of the pompous orna- 
ments of rhetoric, and glosses of oratory, to inveigle or 
entice men, but treated of the most sublime and ab- 
i^truse matters, iu a most plain and unaffected style as 
l)ecame lovers of truth." (Boyle's Christian Virtuoso.) 
— In fact, the human impossibility, of establishing 
such a pure and heavenly system as Christianity, so 
opposed to all the prejudices and passions of mankind, 
with the means by which the Religion was extended, 
is as clear and as undoubted a proposition, as the simple 
admission, that light proceeds from the sun ; and this 
once admitted, the finest, the most conclusive, and by 
far the most triumphant demonstration for the divine 
truth of Christianity, its positive Revelation, and su- 
pernatural origin, exists in the simple fact of its wide 
and extensive dominion at this day No infidel sub- 
tilty, no deistical subterfuge, no rational mind, can re- 
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^ist this evidence — its miraculous establishinentt 
its miraculous existence, and its (shall we not 
say) miraculous increase » beneath our own eyes. An 
individual may indeed obstinately close hh eyelids 
against the admission of the solar beams, and declare 
himself in midntg^ht darkness, but for wilful prejudice, 
and the implacable exclusion of all candid examination 
amongst men, there is no remedy, St* Paul thus cir- 
cumstanced in partj was converted by a miracle to the 
truth — do they impiously desire such an interposition 
in their favour ? Let the infidels remember that the evi- 
dence for the Revelation did not then exist as it does 
now ; and let them seriously consider, that the miracle of 
Paul's con version J as an undoubted fact, is before their 
eyes, and proves of itself the truth of Christianity, To 
reject then^ is to close by their own hand tlie gates of 
reconciliation and dtvine mercy ; and wilfully to re- 
main at rest in some few specious objections, or credu* 
Jously to repose upon some flimsy arguments against 
the authenticity of the Gospel — is to record a verdict of 
banishment from everlasting felicity against themselves* 

ft was customary with informers and pasquinaders^ 
to post their discoveries, or libels on some statue or 
pillar, in some of the public thoroughfares. 

P. 113, n. 7. 

— ihou could' si noi hear 
To look on such — how less their vicim be ! 
The most inferual ingenuity was exercised by their 
enemies to torture the mitrtyra; but it was reserved 
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for the servants of another Church, to discover the 
exact point to which agony might be carried without 
destro3^g existence, and thus deprive her ministers of 
the feast they so often prepared for themselves in her 
halls of dark enquiry, within the walls of the Inquisition. 
The sufferings of the Primitive Christians were, however, 
severe enough. " They were scourged with such fury, 
that the veins and arteries were lacerated, the inward 
parts and their bowels were exposed, they were then 
thrown on beds of sea shells and sharp stones prepared 
for the purpose, and tormented afresh in various ways, 
and eventually exposed to wild beasts to be devoured." 
(Euseb. 1. 4. C. 15.) The body of Sanctus, one of the 
Lyonese martyrs, was one vast wound, with various 
burnings and lacerations, so contracted and disfigured 
as to have lost all its external appearance. (Ibid. 
C. 1. 68.) Simon, bishop of Jerusalem, the succes- 
sor of St. James, was accused sus a Christian (about 
A. D. 104.) He was then a hundred and twenty years 
old, and was scourged many days. The persecutor 
was astonished at his hardness, but not moved with 
pity for his sufferings— at last he ordered him to be 
crucified." (Milner) It would be easy to transcribe 
pages upon pages of atrocities, at whiqh human nature 
sickens. The cross was one of the most lingering and 
degrading deaths. It was reserved for the basest 
criminals, and accompanied with every insult and 
species of bodily suffering, short of burning, that man 
could endure. Twenty-fouVy or even forty-eight hours 
found the miserable wretch still fainting for death. 
Human nature when unregenerate, and in its natural 
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state J is ever the same, implacable, EeTce^ and blood- 
thirsty* We look back on these subjects with horror, 
and yet e?ery century, including even the present, 
since that period, in some portion of the world, can 
witness cruelties as atrocious and systematic* 

115, 8. 

That wish to he a martyred suiddsy 
One hideous feature in this Jitftd age^ 
Discredited in after times by most 
As something super- human — 

No circumstance excited more astonishment amongst 
the adversaries of Christianity, than their unbounded 
desire for the bloody honours of the stake and circus. 
At first it was matter of surprise, nay, in some instances 
of pity, but afterwards as our religion became more ex- 
tended, of itarision. It was a subject of ridicule to 
their heathen antagonistSj and presented too prominent 
a feature in the system, to escape without freeze nt 
contempt and laughter , On this account, one of the 
opprobrious epithets applied to Christians was, 
Biadavarotj self murderers. " With what eagerness 
they courted death we learn not only from the Chris- 
tian writers themselves, but from the testimonies of 
the heathens concerning tliem, Lucian says, they 
not only despised death, but many of them voluntarily 
oifered themselves to it, out of a persuasion they 
should be made immortal and live for ever. This he 
reckons foily^ and therefore gives them the name of 
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mKDiaifJtov€£, the miserable wretches, that throw away 
thetr lives, Jn which sense Porph)Ty also styles the 
Christian religion — Bap/3apoj' ToX^f?/ta, the barbarous 
boldness* As Arius Antoninus terms the professors of 
it — the stupid wretches, that had such a mind to die ; 
and the heathen in Minxicius — Homines deploratm ac 
desperaice factianis^ the men of the forlorn and despe- 
rate faction^ Again, in another place — strange folly 
and incredible madness^ they despise all present 
torments, and yet fear those that are future and un- 
certain — they are afraid of dying after death, but in 
the mean time they do not fear to die, so vainly do 
they flatter themselves and allay their fears, with the 
hope of some reviving comforts after death I" (Bingham 
Antiq. L 20, SL) 

The Parabolarii amongst the Romans, were men 
who hired themselves to fight for the amusement of ihe 
people, with the wild beasts in the amphitheatres, and 
hence they applied this term also to the Christians, 
from the courage with which they sought and encoun- 
tered death* "They must needs have but a very little 
knowledge of antiquity, who deny that the primitive 
Christians were influenced with a fervent desire of 
suffering martyrdom ; and a man shews that he is but 
meanly skilled in divinity if he blames this passion, 
(a Frenchified method of expression) when it neither 
does nor says any thing that is imprudent or indecent* 
Let us read Ignatius^s epistle to the Romans, with 
the same spirit as he wrote it, (how difficult!) an* 
we shall be so far from censuring it witl) modern 
criticB, that we shall admire it as much as the ancients 
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did," (Du Pin's Eecles* Hist) The following passage 
is from this epistle, which was composed on his route 
from Antioch to Rome. It seems, that many Christians 
of high rank in Rome, had expressed a strong desire to 
interpose their influence, and rescue the Bishop from 
imperial persecution » and heuce many expressions in 
the letter are accounted for. » 

*^ I write to the Churches and signify to them ali 
that I am willing to die for God, unless you hinder me. 
I beseech you that you shew not an unseasonable good 
will towards me. Suffer me to be food to the wild 
beasts, by whom I shall be admitted to God* For 
I am the wheat of God, and I shall be ground by the 
teeth of the wild beasts, that 1 may be found the pure 
bread of Christ, Bather encourage the beasts that 
they may become ray sepulchre; and may leave 
nothing of my body, that being dead I may not be 
troublesome to any. Then shall I be truly the disciple 
of Jeans Christ, when the world shall not see so much 
as my body. Pray therefore unto Christ for me, that 
by these instruments I may be made Uie sacrifice of 
God. I do not as Peter and Paul command you. 
They were Apostles, I a condemned man ; they were 
free, but 1 am even to this day a servant : but if I shall 
suffer, I shall then become the freeman of Jesus Christ, 
and shall rise free. And now being in bonds I learn 
not to desire any thing. From Syria even unto Rome, 
I Hght with beasts both by Bea and land, both night 
and day ; bein^ bound to ten leopards, that is to say, 
to such a band of soldiers, who though treated with all 
manner of kindness, are the worse for it. But I am thf 
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affording splendid testimonials to the faitJi of ih^if 
martyred members* Thus we have the letter from the 
Church of Smyroa, and that from the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienna in France during this century, and 
the Acts of Ignatius are admitted on all sides to be a 
piece of great antiquity. 

P- 98, n. 3. 

— and take the sign 
Of full attainment in the Christian faith. 
From Nicotnedia's Bishop. 

In the third century many curious opinions were 
attached to the administration of baptism, which the 
early primitive Church of the first and early part of 
the second centuries did not possess, ** This cere- 
mony was performed only in the presence of such as 
were already initiated into the Christian mysteries. 
The remission of sins was thought to be its immediate 
and happy fruit, while the Bishop by prayer and impo- 
sition of hands, was supposed to confer those sanctifying 
gifts of the Holy Ghost that are necessary to a life of 
righteousness and virtue.'* (Mosh. Hist, Cent. 3, 214.) 
Thus it happened that many persons delayed their 
admission into the ranks of the Fideles from t)ie sub- 
ordinate station of Caiechu7nms, until their last mo- 
ments ; expecting in this way to be able to realize a 
positive and virtual ablution from sin by that water, 
which, as with the elements in the sacrament of the 
I-ord*3 Supper, is only a type and pre figuration of the 
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rate me from him, for the sake of this world, nor seduce 
me by any of the desires of it.) Suffer me to enter 
into pure light ; where being come, I shall indeed be 
the servant of Grod« Permit me to imitate the passion 
of my God. If any one has Him within himself, let 
him consider what I desire; and let him have com* 
passion on me as knowing how I am straitened." 
Such was thenr anxiety for martyrdom, that it even 
became by no means unusual for numbers of them 
voluntarily to hand over their names as Christians to the 
judges." (Mosh. Com. 2, 51.) The interval before 
execution, and whilst the pile or beasts were preparing, 
a period of time in which the human mind would be 
most liable to fail in strength, was spent in hymns 
and triumphant exclamations. Nor can we doubt that 
the influences of the Spirit, were mercifully put forth 
in an extraordinary degree, to preserve in the midst of 
agony and insult, the fervour of piety, the victory of 
devotion, the unfading faith of burning mart3n^s, and 
Apostolic Presbyters and Bishops, devoured piecemeal 
by the wild beasts preserved for the amusement of the 
amphitheatres. We have seen it gloriously exemplified 
in our own cold climes by our own martyrs, when burnt 
wholesale by the Church of Rome. 

P. 125, n. 9. 

The watery signet of her heavenly King 
Would fix irrevocable her fate and hopes. 

Baptism was regarded with great solemnity, and much 
preparation requhred on the part of the candidate, and a 
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they required it: consecration being only performed 
in the diocesan Church by the Bishop. 

P. 103, n.4. 

And Roman pubUc ways, links of that chain 
Which bound in iron fetters half the world. 

The great chain of comjnujiication from the north 
west to the south east point of the empire, was drawn 
out to the length of 4080 Roman miles. The public 
roads were accurately divided by mile stones, and ran 
in a direct line from one city to another, with very little 
respect for the obstacles either of nature or private 
property. Mountains were perforated, and bold arches 
thrown over the broadest and most rapid streams. 
They united the subjects of the most distant provinces 
by an easy and familiar intercourse ; but their primary 
object had been to facilitate the marches of the legions; 
nor was any country considered as completely subdued, 
till it had been rendered in all its parts, pervious to 
the arms and authority of the conqueror." (Gibbon, 
V. L81.) 

P. Ill, n.5. 

Which Rome*s Imperial Master, wisely now 
Promulges to the world from Syrians plains ? 

See Notes 1 and 2 of this Canto. Trajan was on 
his expedition against the Parthians, and at An- 
tioch. 
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glorious feat it is, for the presiding judge to have de- 
stroyed a man who had devoured a hundred infants l'* 
(ApoL 8.) They were charged repeatedly wtth eating 
blood. There can be no doubt that this in part arose 
from the terms used at the adtiiinistration of the Lord's 
Supper, The body and blood of Christ/' &c. Ter-^ 
tullian repels the charge of even tasting blood with in- 
dignation, asserting that they abstained from things 
strangled J " lest blood should be introduced into their 
bodies/* and proceeds to shew how absurd it was to 
charge them wiih drinking human blood, when even the 
blood of animals was abhorred. (ApoL 32 >) It is evi- 
dent from this, that if any such notion as tran substan- 
tiation had been in their minds, no such line of argu- 
ment, and no such denial , could have been employed > 
If they did really and substantially masticate the cor- 
poreal body of Christ with their teeth^ and wet their 
Hps with substantially his blood, no such strong nega- 
tive assertions of abstaining from all kinds of blood, 
could have been used. So we are compelled either to 
give up the idea that tran substantiation was then known ^ 
and therefore not a primitive doctrine ; or we must com- 
mit the gross absurdity of affirming, that the leader of 
the African churches, the Apologist for Christianity, the 
champion of the cause, was himself unacquainted with 
the plain facts of the case^ (for tran substantiation is as- 
serted to be a physical fact) and with the doctrines of 
the religion he defended. The Church of Rome ought 
to blush with shame before the venerable face of Church 
History- But there is not a blush in all the Vatican. 
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the lowest birth, education and rank* Tliey had no 
one advantage of parts or learning » or other human 
endowments to recoramend them. The doctrines they 
taught were contrary to those , which they who were ac- 
counted the wisest and the most knowing of their na- 
^tion professed. The wonderful works that they did 
^ were either imputed to magic or to imposture. The 
very author and head of their faith had been condemned 
as a criminal, and died on the cross between two 
tliieves/' (Lyttleton on St, Paul, 429,) '* They had 
neither arms nor external power to compel men to re- 
ceive it \ nor riches, honours, or preferments to bribe 
or allure them to it ; nor were they men of philosophi- 
cal subtilty to entrap or entangle the minds of their 
auditors ; nor did they make use of the pompous oma* 
ments of rhetoric, and glosses of oratory^ to inveigle or 
entice men, but treated of the most sublime and ab- 
struse matters, in a most plain and unaftected style as 
became lovers of truth." (Boyle's Christian Virtuoso.) 
— In fact, the human impossibility, of establishing 
such a pure and heavenly system as Christianity, so 
opposed to all the prejudices and passions of mankind, 
with the means by which the Religion was extended, 
is as clear and as undoubted a proposition, as the simple 
admission, that light proceeds from the sun ; and this 
once admitted, the finest, the most conclusive, and by 
liar the most triumphant demonstration for the divine 
truth of Christianity, its positive Revelation, and su- 
pernatural origin, exists in ih^ sirtipk f mi of its wide 
and extensive dominion at this day No infidel sub- 
tilty, no deistical subterfuge, no rational mind, can re- 
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p. 163, n. 16. 

— Illustrious Consul! — 

' " The title of Illustrious was always reserved to some 
eminent personages who were obeyed or reverenced by 
the two subordinate classes. It was communicated 
Only to the Consuls, Patricians," &c. (Gibbon, 3. 34.) 

P. 167, n. 17. 
Thus /, by Pity ledy ^c. 

The reader may not be displeased with an extract 
from Pliny's Letters, (1. 8. 16.) as it tends to elucidate 
the natural kindness of his heart. And yet how 
strongly can prejudice operate upon the mind? He 
considered the Christians as some new fanatical sect, 
disdained all examination of their tenets, was content 
to stigmatize their abhorrence of idolatry as obstinate 
sedition; and therefore determined that no toleration 
should be exercised towards those, whose apparent 
innocency he admitted, and yet was too careless or too 
prejudiced to examine. 

The sickness which has lately run through my 
family, and carried off several of my domestics, (at that 
time slaves) some of them too in the prime of their 
years, has deeply afflicted me. The same tenderness 
which led me to shew them indulgences, still breaks 
out, and renders me too sensibly affected by their 
deaths. However, I would not wish to be incapable of 
these tender impressions of humanity, though the gene- 
rality of the world, I know, look upon losses oC 
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for the servants of another Church, to discover the 
exact point to which agvmy mig^t be carried without 
destroying eixst&HXj and thus deprive her ministm of 
the feast they so often prepared for thaaoselves in her 
halls of dark enquiry, within the walls of the Inquisition. 
The sufferings of the Primitive Christians were, however, 
severe enough. " They were scourged with such fury, 
that the veins and arteries were lacerated, the inward 
parts and their bowels were exposed, they were then 
thrown on beds of sea shells and sharp stones prepared 
for the purpose, and tormented afresh in various ways, 
and eventually exposed to wild beasts to be devoured," 
(Euseb. L 4. C. 15.) The body of Sanctus, one of the 
Lyonese martyrs, was one vast wound, with v^ous 
burnings and lacerations, so contracted and disfigured 
as to have lost all its external appearance. (Ibid. 
C. 1. 68.) Simon, bishop of Jerusalem, the succes- 
sor of St. James, was accused as a Christian (about 
A. D. 104.) He was then a hundred and twenty years 
old, and was scourged many days. The persecutor 
was astonished at his hardness, but not moved wkh 
pity for his sufferings— at last he ordered him to be 
crucified." (Milner) It would be easy to transcribe 
pages upon pages of atrocities, at which human nature 
sickens. The cross was one of the most lingering and 
degrading deaths. It was reserved for the basest 
criminals, and accompanied with every insult and 
species of bodily suffering, short of burning, that man 
could endure. Twenty-four^ or even forty-eight hours 
found the miserable wretch still fainting for death. 
Human nature when unregenerate, and in its natural 
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P. 179, n. 1. 

This night they hoped themselves secure — 

: " Hqw often are we circumvented, how often be- 
trayed, iand above all, in our secret meetings and con- 
gregational ass^blies, how frequently suddenly sur- 
prized (TertuUian Apol. 24.) 

P. 180, n. 2. 

standing, as they join 
Their ardent acquiescence at the close 
Of each impassioned utterance — 

It was customary in the Primitive Church for the 
whole congregation standing, to repeat the Amen^ at 
the close of each prayer delivered by the officiating 
Presbyter or Bishop. This was done so eflfectually 
and with such fervour, that Jerome compares it to a 
sudden clap of thunder in a large congregation. So, 
A. D. 160, we have one of the Apologists, Justin 
Martyr, describing a congregation of Christians. 
" After this we rise altogether and offer prayers ; 
which being ended as we have said, bread and wine, 
and water are brought forth : then the chk^ m\sv>sXfo^ 
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KaKoBaifiovtCf the miserable wretdie&, that throw awa]f 
their lives. In which sense Porphyry also styles the 
Christian religion — Ba^i3apop roX/iij^a, the barbarous 
boldness^ As Arius Antoninus terms the professors of 
it — the stupid wretches, that had such a mind to die ; 
and the heathen in Minuciua — Homines dephratm ac 
desperati^ factionis, the men of the forlorn and despe- 
rate faction. Again, in another place — strange folly 
and incredible madness, they despise all present 
torments, and yet fear those that are future and un- 
certain — they are afraid of dying after death, but in 
the mean time they do not fear to die, so vainly do 
they flatter themselves and allay their fears, with tlie 
hope of some reviving comforts after death I" (Bingham 
Anliq. 1. 20, 2L) 

The Parabolarii amongst the Romans, were me 
wiio hired themselves to fight for the amusement oft' 
people, with the wild beasts in the amphitheatres, and 
hence they applied this term also to tlie Christian 
from the courage with which they sought and encou 
tered death. ** They must needs have but a very litt 
knowledge of antiquity, who deny that the primitiv 
Christians were influenced with a fervent desire o 
sufl'ering martyr dom ; and a man shews that he is but 
meanly skilled in divinity if he blames this passion 
(a Frenchified method of expression) wheti it neither 
does nor says any thing that is imprudent or indecent. 
Let us read Ignatius'a epistle to the Romans, with 
the same spirit as he wrote it, (how difficult !) and 
we shall be so far from censuring it with modern, 
critics, that we shall admire it as much as the ancients 



did," (Du Pin's Ecclea. Hist.) The following passage 
IS from this epistle, which was composed on his route 
from Antioch to Rome> It seems, that many Christians 
of high rank in Rome, had expressed a strong desire to 
interpose their influence , and rescue the Bishop from 
imj^erial persecution, and hence many expressions m 
the letter are accounted for. 

I write to the Churches and signify to them all 
that r am willing to die for God, unless you hinder me „ 
1 beseech you that you shew not an unseasonable good 
will towards me. Suffer me to be food to the wild 
beasts, by whom I shall be admitted to God. For 
1 am the wheat of God, and I shall be ground by tlie 
teeth of the wild beasts, that 1 may be found the pure 
bread of Christ, Rather encourage the beasts that 
they may become my sepulchre; and may leave 
nothing of my body, that being dead I may not be 
troublesome to any. Then shall I be truly the disciple 
of Jesus Christ, when the world shall not see so much 
as my body. Pray therefore unto Christ for me, that 
by these instruments I may be made the sacrifice of 
God, I do not as Peter and Paul command you. 
They were Apostles, I a condemned man; they were 
free, but 1 am even to this day a servant : but if I shall 
suffer, I shall then become the freeman of Jesus Christ, 
and shall rise free. And now being in bonds I learn 
not to desire any thing. From Syria even unto Romej 
I fight with beasts both by sea and land, both night 
and day ; being bound to ten leopards, that is to say, 
to such a band of soldiers, who though treated with all 
manner of kindness, are the worse for it. But I am th^ 
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more instructed by their injuries, yet am I not therefore 
justified.* (1 Con it. 4,) May I enjoy the wild beasts 
that are prepared for me, which also I wish may exer- 
cise all their fierceness upon me* And whom for that 
end I will encourage, that they may be snre to devour 
me, and not serve me as they have done some^ whom 
out of fear they have not touched. But, and if they 
will not do It willingly, I will provoke them to it. 
Pardon me in this matter, I know what is profitable for 
me. Now I begin to be a diBciple^ (Luke xir, 27.) 
nor shall any thing move me, whether visible or invi- 
sible, that I may attain to Christ Jesus, Let fire and 
the crossj let the companies of wild beasts, let break* 
iDg of bones and tearing of members, let the shattering 
in pieces of the whole body, and all the wicked torments 
of the devil come upon me, only let me enjoy Jesus 
Christ* All the ends of the world and the kingdoms 
of it will profit me nothing: I would rather die for 
Jesus Christ than rule to the utmost ends of the earth ; 
Him I seek who died for us, Him I desire that rose 
again for us. This is the gain that is laid up for me. 
Pardon me, my brethren, ye shall not hinder me from 
living i (uor seeing 1 desire to go to God, may you sepa- 

• No Rouianiat could have eni ployed mvk an espre^bn, 
ncme would have thus resigned Itte satlafaclion of works ! 
Here is a hd; Apostolic Bialmp, the compauioti aud frl^od of 
tLe Apostles, who bad draak at the well head of loaplration, 
confessing, that uolvritlistandiug his njultifariooa sufferings and 
privations for Christ, yet he was not hereby either justilied or 
made acceptable himself, nor could he lay up a a iipe re rogatory 
store for others r " I long/' says the martyr, " for Jeaus Christ 
aiid his blood, which is iucarruptibte love**' 
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rata me from hira, for the lake of this worlds nor seduce 
roe by any of the desires of it.) Suffer me to eater 
into pure li^ht ; where being come^ T shall indeed be 
the servant of God, PtTmit me to imitate the passion 
of my God, If any one haa Him within himself, let 
him consider what I desire; and let him have com- 
passioa on me as knowing how 1 am straitened," 
Such was their anxiety for martyrdom, that ^' it even 
became by no means unusual for numbers of them 
voluntarily to hand over their names as Christians to the 
judges/' {Mosh, Com. 2, 51*) The interval before 
eicecution, and whilst the pile or beasts were preparing, 
a period of time in which the human mind would be 
most Hable to fail in strength, was spent in hymns 
and triumphant exclamations. Nor can we doubt that 
the influences of the Spirit, were mercifully put forth 
in an extraordinary degree, to preserve in the midst of 
agony and insult, the fervour of piety, the victory of 
devotion, the unfading faith of burning martyrs, and 
Apostolic Presbyters and Bishops, devoured piecemeal 
by the wild beasts preserved for the amusement of the 
amphitheatres. We have seen it gloriously exemplified 
in our own cold climes by our own martyrs, when burnt 
wholesale by the Church of Rome, 

R 125, n. 9. 
The watery signet q/ her heavenly King 
IVould Jix irrevocable her fate and hopes* 

Baptism was regarded with great solemnity, and much 
preparation rec^uired on the part of the candidate, and a 
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long coHTse of eiramidation wad pursued by the rulers 
of the Church, ere the catechumen was admitted to the 
rite. See Note 3. When administered iii the eariiest 
age of the Church, (see Acts) the Holy Spirit eveii wit* 
nessed for the faith of the convert, by bestowing some 
zAiraculous gift. This, however, was done to subserve a 
particular end, viz. the rapid extension of CMstianity, 
and probably about this time (A. D. 107) these special 
effusions of power had almost, except in rare instances^ 
ceased. Still, however, from the effects which had 
followed, and thos6 which were sometimes visible, the 
rite was approached and participated in, with deep awe 
and reverential humility. 

, P. 140, n. 10. 
'^Asmonean blood. 

The descendants of the great warrior, Judas Macca- 
beus, bore this title as distinctive of their race. 

P. 14*2, n. 11. 
The Name they cursed — 

See Note 26, Canto I. No fact can more strikingly 
display the violent rancour of the Jews to the Chris- 
tians. 

P. 143, n. 12. 

In which those cursed enemies complete 
A virgin^ s entrance to their horrid rites. 

In referring to the slanderous tales reported of their 
meetings, TertuUian sarcastically exclaims, " Oh what a 



gloriouf feat it is^ for the pveiiding judge to have de- 
stroyed a man who had devoured a hundred infants 
(ApoL 8*) They were charged repeatedly with eating 
I blood p There can be no doubt that this in part arose 

rfrom ihe ierTtis used at the adniinistratbn of the Lord's 
Supper. The body and blood of Christ/' &c. Ter- 
tullian repels the charge of even tasting blood with in* 
dignation, asserting that they abstained from things 
strangled, " lest blood should be introduced into their 
bodies/' and proceeds to shew how absurd it was to 
charge them wilh drinking human bloody when even the 
blood of animals was abhorred. (ApoL 32.) It is evi- 
dent from thisj that if any such notion as transubstan- 
liatbn had been in their minds, no such line of argu- 
meutj and no such denial, could have been employed. 
If they did really and substantially masticate the cor- 
poreal body of Christ w ith their teeth, and wet their 
lips with substantially his blood, no such strong nega* 
tive assertions of abstainijig from ail kinds of blood, 
could have been used. So we are compelled either to 
give up the idea that transubstantiation was then known ^ 
and therefore not a primitive doctrine ; or we must com- 
mit the gross absurdity of affirming, that the leader of 
the AJiican churches, the Apologist for Christianity, the 
champion of the cause, was himself unacquainted with 
the plain facts of the case, (for transubstantiation is as- 
serted to be a physical fact) and with the doctrines of 
the religion he defended. The Church of Home ought 
to blush wilh shame before the venerable face of Church 
History. But there is not a blush in all the Vatican, 
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P. 154, n. 13. 
The shady portico. 

" These porticos, which were carried to an extreme 
degree of magnificence, served for various uses ; some- 
times for the assembly of the Senate, sometimes for 
stands of the most curious merchandize. But the ge- 
neral use they were put to, was the pleasure of walking 
in them, like the present piazzas in Italy.'* (Fabric, des 
Rom. c. 13.) " Here likewise works of genius were 
publicly recited, and the philosophers held their dispu- 
tations." (Melmoth.) 

P. 155, n. 14. 

an airy entrance gave 
Free ingress to the baths, or gorgeous suite 
Of chambers to the public use assigned. 

The cooling room.— The principal use of this room 
seems to have been designed to prepare the bodies of 
those that had been in the former room, for their going 
into the warmer air.*' (Castel's Villas, p. 33.) " The 
custom of bathing in hot water was become so habitual 
to the Romans in Pliny's time, that they every day 
practised it before they lay down to eat; for which rea* 
son in the city, the public baths were extremely nume- 
rous — in which Vitruvius gives us to understand there 
iirere, for each sex, three rooms for bathing, one of 
4yjUi water, one of warm, and one still warmer, and 

ij^irere cells of three degrees of heat for sweating ; 

If. (Ste fbrementioned were added others for anointing 
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and bodily exercises. The last thing they did before 
they entered the dining room was to bathe ; what pre- 
ceded their washing was their exercise in the spheriste- 
rium, prior to which it was their custom to anoint them- 
selves* As for their sweating; rooms, though they were 
doubtless in all their baths, we do not find them to have 
been used but upon particular occasions." p. 3L — 
** The Roman magnificence seems to have particularly 
displayed itself in the article of their baths, Seneca, 
dating one of his epistles from a villa which once be- 
longed to Scipio African us, takes occasion from thence 
to draw a parallel between the simplicity of the early 
ages, and the luxury of his own times, in that instance. 
Bytheideahe gives of the latter, they were works of the 
highest splendour and expense. The walls were com- 
posed of Alexandrian marble, the veins whereof were so 
artfully managed as to have the appearance of a regular 
picture ; the edges of the basins were set round with a 
most valuable kind of stone, found in Thasius, one of 
the Greek islands, variegated with veins of different co- 
lours, interspersed with streaks of gold ; the water was 
conveyed through silver pipes, and fell by several de- 
scents in beautiful cascades* The floors were inlaid 
witli precious gems, and an intermixture of statues and 
colonnades contributed to throw an air of grandeur 
upon the whole." (Seneca's Epistles, 86, and Pliny's, 
b.2, 17.) 

P, 162, n. 15* 
Who has not seen our weary Heps and hratos 
Baffiing the world's keen scorn — 

The restoration of primitive Christianity under the 
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name and beneath the banner of the Protestant fahh, 
has done much to alleviate the outcast condition of the 
Jews : their own commercial industry and pains-taking 
avarice, have made them frequently the secret ^rings, by 
whose aid the most important political events were fur- 
thered and terminated. But tliey still bear the sentence 
of the imprecation upon their heads; the blood of 
Christ still rests upon themselves and their ofispring^; 
and the fiat which commanded them to wander as aliens 
and strangers throughout the world, and yet miracu- 
lously preserves them unbroken as a nation, will still 
be in force against them, until the veil which is upon 
their faces is rent, and they shall be enabled to enter 
into the Holy of Holies, where the long preshadowed 
and expected Son of God has once and for ever by 
his own blood entered in." There is already a shaking 
in the handful of com upon the mountains" of this 
earth, and perhaps the time is not very far removed 
from us, when they may fulfil the sole condition of 
their restoration, and look on Him whom they 
pierced.*' Political signs and encouragement is by 
Providence before them. Nations are recovering their 
lost rights and vindicating their title to their ancient in* 
heritance, the Greek has resumed his independence, and 
has burst his bonds upon the lands and above the ashes 
of his forefathers. Is the Jew less free or less indepen- 
dent ? Is he less alive to the ancient glories of his race 
and his possessions in Palestine ; and is not the way 
of the kings of the east*' almost beneath our eyes pre- 
pared r 
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p. 163, n. 16. 

— lUusirioiLS Consul! — 

" The title of Illustrious was always reserved to some 
eminent personages who were obeyed or reverenced by 
the two subordinate classes. It was communicated 
only to the Consuls, Patricians," &c. (Gibbon, 3. 34.) 

P. 167, n. 17. 
Thus I, hy Pity led, ^c. 

The reader may not be displeased with an extract 
from Pliny's Letters, (1. 8. 16.) as it tends to elucidate 
the natural kindness of his heart. And yet how 
Btrongly can prejudice operate upon the mind? He 
considered the Christians as some new fanatical sect, 
disdained all examination of their tenets, was content 
to stigmatize their abhorrence of idolatry as obstinate 
sedition; and therefore determined that no toleration 
shonld be exercised towards those, whose apparent 
innocency he admitted, and yet was too careless or too 
prejudiced to examine. 

"The sickness which has lately run through my 
fomHy, and carried off several of my domestics, (at that 
time slaves) some of them too in the prime of their 
yesirSy has deeply afflicted me. The same tenderness 
which led me to shew them indulgences, still breaks 
out, and renders me too sensibly affected by their 
deaths. However, I would not wish to be incapable of 
these tender impressions of humanity, though the gene- 
rality of the world, I know, look upon losses of this 

s 
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kind in no other view than as a diminution of their 
property, and fancy, by cherishing such an unfeeling 
temper, they discover superior fortitude and philosophy. 
Their fortitude and philosophy I will not dispute, but 
humane I am sure they are not; for it is the very 
criterion of true manhood to feel those impressions 
of sorrow which it endeavours to resist, and to admit 
not to be above the want of consolation. But perhaps 
I have detained you too long upon this subject, though 
not so long as I would. There is a certain pleasure in 
giving vent to one's grief, especially when we pour out 
our sorrow in the bosom of a fnend, who will approve 
or at least pardon our tears.** 

P. 170, n. 17. 
Whose hopes of future worlds were faint, or none ; 
See Note 23, Canto I, p. 355. 
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P. 179, n. 1. 

This night they hoped themselves secure — 

" Hqw often are we circumvented, how often be- 
trayed, and above all, in our secret meetings and con- 
^egational ass^blies, how frequently suddenly sur- 
prized !" (TertuUian Apol. 24.) 

P. 180, n. 2. 

standing y as they join 
Their ardent acquiescence at the close 
Of each impassioned utterance — 

It was customary in the Primitive Church for the 
whole congregation standing, to repeat the Amen, at 
the close of each prayer delivered by the officiating 
Presbyter or Bishop. This was done so effectually 
and with such fervour, that Jerome compares it to a 
sudden clap of thunder in a large congregation. So, 
A. D. 160, we have one of the Apologists, Justin 
Martyr, describing a congregation of Christians. 
" After this we rise altogether and offer prayers ; 
which being ended as we have said, bread and wine, 
and water are brought forth : then the chief minister 
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ofiereth prayers and tliank^yiiig with all his power, 
and the people answer Amen^ Here then is proof 
plain, positive, and undeniable, that the petitions were 
offered in a known tongue, the lan^age of the com- 
mon people, which they understood and to which they 
responded. Here also among five hundred other 
witnesses, is one for the administration of the Eucha- 
rist, with accompanying prayers in a known tongue, 
and that, at that time, there existed no Latin mass. 
Here also is one account from five hundred others, 
of the simplicity of the ancient rite, the Lord's Supper. 
That " it does (like baptism) receive the name of the 
self same thing it signifies (St. Augustin) that it 
was then the outward sign of inward grace, and was 
not perverted into a mystery, to exalt the minister 
above his brethren, by asserting that man could make 
his Creator, but was a commemoration of Christ's 
death, " for in it is celebrated the symbolical appearance 
of the body and blood of Christ, and by them we are 
made partakers of the divine nature, yet the substance 
and nature of bread and wine do not cease to be 
in them." (Gelasius contra Nestorius, &c. Bibl. Pat. 
b. 4. 442.) Let Rome answer this if she can. 

P. 180 n. 3. 

— The Paraclete, whose presence floats 
In peace upon them gathered in His name. 

A name applied to the Third Person in the Trinity, 
and derived from the Greek— signifying the Com- 
forter. 
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P. 181, n. 4. 

No costi^ shrine^ nor saints prestdwg theTC^ 
Mwals of pagan G^ds ; ^c. 

The Roiaan Catholic Church may safely appeal 
in the presence of ignorance to the records of antiquity, 
but no sooner does History touch her boasted Catho- 
iicity and supremacy with the spear of Ithiiriel> than 
she starts forth in her original mass of human cor- 
ruption, fraud, and ambition. The primitive Fathers , 
Ignatius, Clement^ Irenseus, &c. preserve a profound 
silence upon those dogmas which now form part of her 
creed, and which, like the envenomed mantle of Her- 
culeSj she can tear off, only with the destruction of 
herself, as the vaunted, yet contradictory and con* 
tradicting infallible Church, The claim to infallibi- 
lity, is the fatal millstone, hung by the arrogance of 
man, and the wisdom of God, around her neck. 

Superstition and ignorance commenced, even lon^ 
prior to the reign of Congtantine, their inroads upon the 
primitive belief and worship of Christianity ; (see a very 
interesting epitome of Church Historyj published under 
the superintendence of the Society fur the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge) but it remained for the times im- 
mediately succeeding — ^tiraes of peace, and prosperity, 
and careless security, to open the flood-gates of gross 
idolatry gr afled on the stock of old Paganism, which 
for so many centuries clouded the best interests and 
prospects of Europe* It is as undoubtedly certain, 
as it is extravagant and monstrous, that the worship of 
the martyrs was modelled by degrees according to the 
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rdigioos senriees diat were paid to the gnds before the 
coDung of ChrifC'' (Bforii. Hkt. 1. 270.) 

R 182, n. 5. 

Tie Spirits mighty tmee 
Of nUhimg tmepeOi^ worn im, breatkimgs saft, 
(Uke Ef^mmft gentle sigh oWpiUStng day^) 
Bore Imspiraiiam to a favomred few. 

The period, what the miracnloiis eSbuioa of Umgaes 
and ngns ceased in the Christian Chnrdi, has bete 
much disputed. Consequently it is obscure, aod as 
soch, we may condode that the withdiawHig of these 
gifts was gradoaL They were giren for a spec^ 
purpose, and this accomplished; Christianity haring 
been fairly rooted by this shaking of the nations, the 
mighty vine tree of Judeea, was left to the natural 
vigour of the rich graces of the soil in which her roots 
had been cast, and the ambient atmosphere of ordinary 
spiritual vigour with which she was surrounded. 
Wherever extraordinary powers were demanded, there 
she again received them ; but in the usual progressive 
development of God's designs, ordinary processes of 
careful culture, of digging, pruning, and gradual train* 
iiig, were the only legitimate means left to her la- 
bourers. Thus it was that when Ulphilas, in the 
fourth century, became a missionary and bi^iop 
amongst the Goths ; he had by assiduous labour to 
learn the foreign tongue; then to form an alphabet of 
an oral languag:e ; then to convert the Greek Gospels 
into this new arranged tongue; and so to graft another 
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branch into the true vine* But the Apostolic gitls 
■ere not given. Why ? Did any case need them 
more? Assuredly none. But, God seeing that the 
ordinary means were sufficient for the knowledge he 
intended to impart to this pagan nation ^ left Uphilas 
to the natural vigour of his own intellect, ripened into 
spiritual firuit by Christianity^ and the* natural conse- 
quence flowed &om such a chain of events, namely » 
the reception of Christianity by the hulk of the nation. 
There was no want of faith in Upliilas i for what can 
eyideuce his faith in a stronger degree, than the pur- 
suit of such an object through so many impediments, 
and his steady dependaoce upon God*s aid and assis- 
tance in the work. Thousands of redeemed souls will 
welcome bim as be treads the starry courts of heaven 
for ever, with constant grateful joy, as their father %vho 
had begotten them in Christ, Who dares then to 
affirm he should have sought and waited for a gift of 
tongues ? Who is wild enough to assert that Martyn 
should have struggled on his knees alone in prayer 
fer the gift of the Persian tongue, instead of in prayer- 
ful faith learning the language, and translating the 
New Testament into Persian ? But it has ever been one 
of the prevailing foibles of our nature, to rush headlong 
into opposite extremes — converting a blessing into 
spiritual barrenness ; and extinguishing, while it seeks 
to fan spiritual wisdom into a brighter flame. 

It was only in the year 171 after Christ, that a 
sect arose in Asia from Moktaki^s, its founder, which 
laid claim to more than Apostolic doctrine, by asserting 
its possession of Apostolic gii\s, Mont an us was a 
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Phrygian, a man of considerable talent ; possessed of 
an eastern imagination and feelings; enthusiastic in 
his views ; austere in his habits; and sincere in all 
his asseverations. Such a man could with ease impose 
unwittingly upon himself ; and this he did to such an 
extent, as to believe that the Holy Ghost spoke in and 
by him — that he was a revealer of prophecy — aa in- 
spired expounder of doctrine, and a man selected 
to . elucidate by the extraordinary power of The Spirit, 
the most mysterious portions of Holy Writ, and give 
new vigour to degenerated Christianity. These high 
and lofly claims to pre-eminent sanctity, soon at- 
tracted, ^ they always do when accompanied by a 
firm personal belief in them and an unblemished life, 
numerous followers. Amongst the most distinguished 
at first were two ladies of great wealth. Priscilla and 
Maximilla were women of enthusiastic feeling, of weak 
heads but warm hearts ; embarking all their feelings 
in any cause they adopted, and devoting all their ener- 
gies and wealth to the promulgation of the sect, and the 
support of its Chief. They too spoke, and copied Mon- 
tanus in his prophecyings and expositions. And many^ 
others of his disciples, persuaded themselves into a be^ 
lief of the possession of similar gifts. The declara- 
tions of the Montanists were delivered, not in the* 
usual mode of public speaking, but with heavings of 
the chest, contortions of the limbs, universal and 
extraordinary excitement, in a remarkable tone 
of voice ; and while these very characters disgusted 
the sober minded Christian, with others of warmer 
feelings and less experience, they attracted and stupi- 



fied by their noveky. Nothing of this kind had been 
noted in the Apostles, They spake as men whose 
minds were kindled by the contact of new and majestic 
thoughts, in a lofty strain of commanding eloquence, 
but not with rhapBodical heat and corporeal a^ta- 
tions. 

Some of these yistons were even taken down du- 
ring divine service by their followers ; for be it re- 
marked, the order and solemnity of public worship were 
generally interrupted by their declamations* Epipha- 
nius has preserved some of them, ridiculously wild, or 
foolishly puerile compositions. 

Prise ill a and Maximilla are said to have been 
married, and to have divorced themselves from their 
husbands, but this, perhaps, is the mere gcandal of 
history. 

These sectarians did not attempt to add any new 
article to the creed, but merely to explain and enforce 
what had been already revealed ; giving a new colour 
of heightened spirituality to the precepts of our Lord 
and His Apostles, Thus i fasting, mortificatioDSj aus- 
teritieSj and devotional excitement during every minute 
of the hour, were practised and enjoined* This prac* 
tical portion of piety being burdensome to all, imme- 
diately by its title of superior sanctity in those who 
professed it, obtained admirers, followers, and votaries. 
The coldest imagination was captivated by the lofty 
claim of constant familiarity with the mysterious Spirit 
of Jehovah; and the strange manner of their wild 
harangneSf the ecstasies of their spirits, and the heav- 
ings of their frames, ail seemed to betoken the presence 
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of some invisible agent, and his possession of the far 
culties of the Montanists. Hence the sect made .an 
alarming stir ; multitudes either heartily, or with much 
hesitation in their minds attended its ordinances ; .and 
as their partizans increased, new impulses aemned to 
be made manifest, and new facts to arise. How de- 
plorable was such a sight ! how pitiable the dduded 
people ! Did they imagine that the Mighty Spirit who 
had breathed upon the lips of Paul, needed to cast the 
recipients of His extraordinary graces intp the trans- 
ports of the Priests of Bacchus, or shake theii bodies 
in convulsions, like the Pythoness of Apollo? -Was it 
in accordance with the Genius of Christianity, that 
Grod should take as the model of His effects, the falling 
idolatries and rites of Paganism ? Or was it rational 
for men, who lived in the year 171 — men, who had al- 
most heard the Apostles speak, and could hardly yet 
say their bodies had mouldered into dust, for these, 
possessing the indelible marks of genuine inspiration in 
the actions of the Apostles, in the records of their lives, 
in the inspired writings — for these, to sit down tamely 
and submit to the extravagant pretensions of deluded 
men, and more silly women, without examination? 
No. The Catholic Church acted then as she has done 
since that period, (as I trust she always will act) when- 
ever similar fanaticism has sprung like a fungus from tlie 
trunk of the Church, shewing, indeed, the abundance of 
its vitality, but evincing also the necessity of constant 
and sedulous care. She met in her synods, by her minis- 
ters, to examine the cause of MontanuSy and give his 
assertions a calm and patient investigation by the die- 
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tates of reason, the practices of the Apostles ^ and the 
infallible dictates the Sptrii of God in the Sacred 
Scriptures* Councils were held in Asia Minor, which 
excommunicated the Montanists^ Their decisions were 
sent to Africa and the Western Churches^ who speedily 
followed in the same course: hut the sect did not 
want for the support, even under these trying circum- 
stances, of great names, Victor, bishop of Rome, 
(the Popedom had not yet burst its shell) was said to 
have embraced the new opinions ; and Tertullian, the 
celebrnted African Apologist for Christianity, wrote in 
their defence. They now became more bold, and 
6nding that step had been taken which separated them 
from the Catholic Church, denunciations against those 
who differed with them, as a natural consequence, im- 
mediately followed i Those Christians who cotjld not 
adopt their peculiar and fanciful tenets, were termed 
carnal ptrsons; of weak, grovelling', sensual percep- 
tions t tied in by the ordinances of men to move in 
a limited circle, and of contracted vision in spiritual 
subjects. They denominated themselves Spiriiual 
Christians ^ who, freed from base pollutions, and with 
eyes unsealed, could view unearthly sights, and foretell 
coming events — whose souls were so purified by faith, 
as to become the receptacles of the extraordinary mi- 
raculous presence of the Holy Ghost, and who had 
therefore a higher title and claim to the special favour 
of God. 

These delusions continued for some years, till at 
lengtli they divided amongst themselves, some holding 
one opinion on the Trinity, some another ; and many 
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became Socinians. As a little rivulet , which has se- 
parated itself from the mother stream whose depth 
alone can secure a channel through the desert^ is soon 
lost by minute subdivision and stagnates in the sands, 
so did this sect, of such extravagant pretensions, de- 
cline, become yet more feeble, and after the fifth century 
cease in all its movements. Immediately on the death 
of its first promulgators it became insignificant, and con- 
tinued to languish as a mere name, and then sank to 
appear with a new denomination, in subsequent ages, 
during any great revival of religion, with the same 
pretensions. I may sum up this sketch, so applicable 
to our own timeSy in the words of Jortin : " Though it 
spread itself for some time, it did some service, 
perhaps to Christianity ; for it produced in its opposers, 
even for the very sake and pleasure of contradiction, 
an anti-fanatical spirit, a prudence in avoiding danger 
when it might be lawfully shunned, a charitable dis- 
position towards repenting sinners, a caution not to be 
imposed upon by impudent or frantic pretences to 
inspiration, and a dislike of superstitious and uncom- 
manded austerities, though these indeed some time 
after overwhelmed the Christian world like a torrent." 
(Jortin on Eccles. Hist.) 

I have been rather diffuse on this subject, as the 
parallel is so striking between the delusions under 
which many persons now labour, in regard to their 
belief in the present restoration of the gifts, and the 
dogmas of the followers of Montanus. In every part 
it holds good. The face of Irvingim is but the face 
of Montanism; changed a little in complexion by our 



state of society and times. At the RefonnatLon it 
broke out anew — the French prophets took up its 
mantle ; in the commencement of Methodism it 
began again and was checked by Wesley *s good 
sense; and now other shonlders aie covered by its 
tattered cloak. I did not, as may be supposed, intend 
to allude to this remarkable heresy, a^ it could not 
exactly fall within the compass of the events recorded 
in the Poem, but several friends have thought a re- 
ference to \tjust now would be useful, in shewing^j that 
the opinions of the Innngites are not scriptural no- 
velties^ but old and condemned heresies. 

P, 183, n,6. 

About Mm stand the Preshytry^ select 
From age and zeal ; the younger Deacons hold 
The $acred veshtreSj ^c. 

See Note 1 3 of this Canto for a succinct account of 
the Primitive Ecclesiastical polity* 

R 183, n. 7. 

The aged mdow& claim Iheir destined place , 

"The Deaconaesses were widows of irreproachable 
character and mature age. In the oriental couutries, 
where, as is well known, men are not permitted to have 
any access to women, the assistance of females like 
these must have been found of essential importance, 
for through their ministry, the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion could be diffused amongst the softer sex. 
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and various tilings be accomplished in relation to the 
Christian sisterhood^ which in a region teeming with 
suspicion and jealousy, could in no wise have beea con* 
signed to or undertaken by men.*' (Mosh. Com. i. 236.) 
Some learned writers seem to thijak that they were 
peculiarly set apart for the office by the iai|)08itkm of 
the Bishop's hands. Directions are givea by St« Paul, 
1 Tim. 5. 9y respecting the age at which they were to 
be named to the office. This varied however in dif- 
ferent churches. For at this and a subsequent period, 
we find that each Bishop prescribed in things per- 
taining to decency and order," such a rule of practice, 
as was most agreeable to the shifting scenes and 
opinions of the age. An Episcopate was not then, a& it 
is now, distended and swelled out beyond the possibHity 
of all minute inspection and superintendence, but each 
bishop presided over a small number of parishes and 
churches. His diocese was perhaps limited to a city, 
or a town, and a few miles of the surrounding country. 
If it exceeded this, he appointed suffragan Bishops or 
Chorepiscopi, iu the stations most distant, and thus 
knew his own sheep and was known by them. 

The deaconnesses were required ''to assist the mi- 
nister at the baptizing of females, where for decency's 
sake they were employed to divest them (the* custom 
then being to baptize all persons by immersion,) and 
so to order the matter, that the whole ceremony might 
be performed with all the decency becoming so sacred 
an action. Also to anoint them with holy oil, as the 
custom then was in the Greek Churchy on the breast, 
hands, and forehead." Bingham, v. i. They likewise 
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instructed the female Catechumens, visited and at- 
tended them in sickness, conveying to them messages 
from the Bishop and church. Martyrs and confessors 
in confinement, received from this order, consolation and 
corporeal assistance, and they were selected for this 
dangerous service, because suspicion would not attach 
itself so minutely to alhtheir movements as to those of 
men. But it must not be supposed, that any thoughts 
of escape pervaded the mind of the martyrs in the 
first and «econd centuries. They considered themselves 
too highly favoured by the Lord, as worthy to bear 
a portion in the terrestrial sufferings of His Church, to 
execute or devise any plan for their own liberation. 
In the ardour of faith and the glorious anticipations 
of immortality, in the eagerness to evince their love of 
the Saviour, the primitive Christians too often forgot 
His maxim, of flying to one city, when persecuted in 
another. 

Lucian says, the deaconnesses keep the women's en- 
trance to the Church, there being two doors, one for 
the men, the other for the women. When in the*" 
Church, they assigned each disciple her proper place, 
the novices and recent disciples they introduced to the 
Bishop. 

In the Greek Church, the order of deaconnesses con- 
tinued until the twelfth Century. In the western 
Church, they began to lay them aside from the fifth 
and about the. ninth or tenth the order was extinct. 
Their long continuance in the East may easily be ac- 
counted for, by the peculiarity of manners in that 
portion of the world. 
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P. 184, n. 8. 

worshipping the bread 
And purple wine, memorials of Christ* s death. 

Averroes, a Philosopher, lived about A. D. 1150. 
It is a saying of his — " Since Christians devour what 
they worship, let my creed and portion be with the 
Philosophers'* — in other words, with the Deists. He 
could not have said this in any century previous to the 
ninth, when no one dreamed of transubstantiation. 
How could it then be otherwise, than now, when the 
Church of Rome is the very lap of Infidelity ? Reason 
outraged, Scripture perverted, History falsified ! where 
is a man to take refuge but in crude unbelief? 

P. 186. 

— they raise 
Alternate cadences of solemn prayer. 

St. Basil, quoted by Bingham, gives this description 
of the nocturnal assemblies, which were continued after 
the necessity for their existence (persecution) was re- 
moved. 

" The customs which now prevail amongst us are 
consonant and agreeable to all the churches of God. 
For with us, the people rising early while it is night, 
come to the house of prayer, and there, with much 
labour, and affliction, and contrition, and tears, make 
confession of their sins to God. When this is done, 
they rise from prayer, and dispose themselves to 
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psalmody. Sometimes dividing themselves into two 
parts, they answer one another in singing, or sing 
alternately, (avri\f/aXX«<riy dWijXoic.) After this, again 
they permit one alone to begin the song and the rest 
join in the close of every verse, praying betwixt whiles, 
or intermingling prayers with their psalms. At last, 
when the day begins to break forth, they all in common, 
as with one mouth and one heart, offer up to God the 
Psalm of confession, (61st.) every one making the 
words of this Psalm the expression of his own repent* 
ance." How enlivening, how edifying, how awakening to 
the sluggish heart, invigorating the weeping spirit, en- 
abling the cheerful Christian to enjoy the exhilarating 
presence of his Master, and the lowly downcast worship- 
per to look up with penitential joy to that cross upon 
which his final crown of rejoicing hung! 

P. 190, n. 10. 
No more from earthly taint or Satan^s wiles defiled. 
See Note 3 of Canto II. p. 372. 

P. 192, n. IL 

Angel of Peace and Love descend. 

Bingham says, this was one of the titles by which 
the Holy Ghost was addressed at the baptism of a 
convert. 

A few remarks upon the Liturgical arrangements of 
the ancient Churches may not be unacceptable. 

In the primitive Church, as is evident from Tertul- 
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lian, Justin Martyr, and others, the prayers were 
extempore, and offered up orally, their pious hearts 
and affections alone being the prompters. 

Some forms were subsequently introduced, and we 
possess a collection of these in the Apostolical CJonsti- 
tutions, gathered by an unknown author from the 
ritual observances of one or two principal Churches in 
the East. 

In all ages of the Church, whilst she retained any 
degree of lustrous purity, divine service consisted in- 
variably of, primarUy^ the daily, public, stated perusal 
of the Old and New Testaments in the vulgar tongue ; 
2dly, the singing of the psalms, or hymns, composed by 
pious ipen ; 3dly, prayers for different orders of Chris*- 
tians and men ; 4thly, preaching, or expositions on the 
portions of Scripture read as the lessons. 

The Scriptures were read according to a certain 
method nominated by the Bishop of each Church. 

The singing was either conducted by one voice lead- 
ing the rest, and the whole joining in a chorus ; or by 
antiphonal singing, the whole Church divided into two 
companies, and each alternately singing each verse ; or 
by the whole body praising God with one voice together. 
The psalms and hymns were selected by the Bishop of 
each Church. 

The prayers of the different Churches were at first 
extemporaneous productions, produced by the President 
of the assembly, or Bishop, or by some of those who 
were gifted for the work, and who were present. But 
a portion of this part of Divine Service, consisted in 
solemn silence throughout the congregation^ during 



which, they all privately otfered each man his petitioDS 
for some specified mercies. This is an institution which 
modern times have sadly omitted, and yet how beneficial 
it must have been to the cause and increase of indivi- 
dual piety I It was retained for some centuries, as we 
learn from the bidding prayerSf made by the Deacons, 
in which they called upon the people to pray for certain 
defined wants, viz. " Let ns pray ardently that Christ 
would rebuke the unclean spirits ; that he would cleanse 
them which he hath created in great wisdom — that you 
may make a Christian end — and obtain remission of 
your sins — and commend yourselves to the only unbe- 
gotten God by His Christ^ — that He would sow the word 
of His truth in their hearts — that He would reveal unto 
them the gospel of His righteousness/* &c. 

After each of these and similar directions^ it is evi- 
dent an interval of silence elapsed, during which the 
people followed the direction as a sort of text in offering 
up their private petitions ; and in years afterwards we 
find these directions with a response subjoined for the 
people, viz* " we beseech thee, oh Lord — Pity us^ oh 
Lord — Grant it unto us, oh Lord/' &Cp Thus we ob- 
serve that these directions of the Deacon, became sub- 
sequently converted into a form, by the responses added 
to each, and hence we arrive at the origin of litanies 
and their use. None of these are very ancient, but of 
those which we possess, it is very gratifying to observe, 
Brit, that they are addressed to God alone, the name of 
an aogel or saint is never introduced : and secondly, 
that onr own solen^n litany^ is a fnere transcript of 
themi breathing tlie same Catholic spirit, and possessing- 
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the same hoary, yet life-giving energy of a devotiona] 
mind. (Stillingfleet's Antiquities, c. 4, p. 223. also 
Bona on Liturgies, b. 2, c. 4, n. 3.) 

Then followed a written form, delivered by the Bishop, 
which is the only trace of any thing like an absolution 
in the early ages of Christianity. The following are 
four benedictions recorded in the Constitutions as pro* 
nounced by the Bishop on the dismissal of the Cate- 
chumens, Energumens, Competentes, and Penitents, 
before the Eucharistical service, or Missa Fidelium com- 
menced. (The word missa or moss, was for many cen- 
turies applied to all the portions of divine service, to the 
morning and evening prayers, as well as to the commu- 
nion service ; the restriction of it to the Eucharistical 
prayers by the Romanists, is only another of their gross 
violations of antiquity, and perversions of truth.) 

After the congregation had prayed, according to the 
Deacon's bidding prayer for the Catechumens, or un- 
baptized persons, he then directed the latter to stand, 
and with bowed heads receive the Bishop's benediction, 
delivered in the following form : 

" Oh I Almighty God, who art without original, and 
inaccessible, the only true God, thou God and Father of 
Christ, thy only begotten Son, God of the Comforter, 
and Lord of all things ; who by Christ didst make 
learners become teachers for the propagation of Chris- 
tian knowledge; look down now upon these thy servants, 
who are learning the instructions of the Gospel of this 
Christ ; and give them a new heart, and renew a right 
spirit within them, that they may know and do thy will 
with a perfect heart and a willing mind. Vouchsafe 
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them thy holy baptism, and unite them to tliy holy 
Church, and make them partakers of thy holy mys- 
teries, through Christ our hope, who died for them, by 
whom be glory and worship unto Thee, world without 
end, ^men," 

The Catechumens then departed (irpocX^crc €v el^tivri)^ 
and bidding prayers, directed the congjegalion to pray 
for the Energ'iimens, or those supposed to be possessed 
with evil spirits, which done, they stood and received 
m like manner the following epiacopal benediction. 

Oh thou only begotten God, the Son of the Great 
Father J thou that bindest the strong one, and spoiiest 
his goods ; that givest power unto us to tread on scor- 
pions and serpents, and over all the power of the enemy ; 
that hast delivered up the murdering serpent unto us 
a prisoner, as a sparrow unto children; thoti, before 
whom all things shake and tremble at the presence of 
thy power ; that makest Satan to fall from heaven to 
earth as lightning, not by a local fall, but by a fall from 
honour to disgrace^ because of his voluntary malice ; 
thou, whose looks dry up the deep^ and threatenings 
make the monu tains melt, whose truth enduretb for 
ever ; whom infants praise, and sucklings bless ; and 
angels celebrate and adore; tiiat lookest upon the 
earthy and makest it tremble, that touchest the moun- 
tains, and they smoke j that rebtikest the sea, and 
driest it up, and turnest the rivers into a wilderness ; 
that makest the clouds to be die dust of thy feet, and 
walkest upon the sea as npon a pavement — rebuke the 
evil spirits, and deliver the works of thy hands from the 
vexation of the adverse spirit; for to Thee belonp glory , 
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lionouf « and adoration ; and by Thee to thy Fa^er m 
Uic Ho I J Spirit^ world without end« Amen.*' 

Those persons who had, after previous examination 
ind instruction, ^ven m their names candidates for 
F baptism, at the next festival (for ancientJy^ aet times were 
^k4:^ted for the adminiBtration of thijs rite» to the adult 
converts) — these persons were denominated Competentes, 
or those prepared to receive baptism* The congregaliou 
prayed for these also, and then they receii^ed the fcl* 
flowing benediction from the Bishop. 

••Oh God, who didst hy the prediction of thy holy 
prophets, say to them that are to be initiated^ wash ye, 
> make you clean ; and by Christ didst appoint a spi* 
ritual regeneration: Look down now upon these per- 
ions who are to be baptized, bles^ and sanctify 
them, fit and prepare them that they may be worthy of 
thy spiritual gift, and the true adoption of sons, and 
thy spiritual mysteries, and be deservedly numbered 
nmong those that are saved by Christ our Saviour, 
til rough whom be all glory, honour, and adoration, 
imto thee and the Holy Ghost, world widiout end- 
Amen." 

Tliose individuals who for some flagrant and open 
violation of the moral code had outraged public de- 
cency, were separated from all participation in the 
eucharistical prayers, or if discipline required, even from 
other portions of the Church service. They were 
temped Penitents, and as in the preceding eases, re- 
ceived the benefit of the silent prayers of the congre- 
gation, and then standmg, the Bishop pronounced the 
following beautiful benediction, 
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**0h Almighty and eternal God, the Lord of the 
whole world J the maker and governor of all things, who 
hast made man to be an ornament of the world, 
throzigh Christ, and hast given him both a natural and 
wi'ttten law, that he might live by the rules thereof 
us a rational creature ; that hast also when he hath 
ginned given him a motive and encouragement to 
repent J even thy own goodness ; look down now upon 
these men. who bow the necks of their sonls and bodies 
unto thee, for Thou desirest not the death of a sinner, 
but his repentance, that he should turn from his evil 
way and live^ Thou that acceptest the repentance of 
the Ninevites, that wouldest have all men to be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the truth ; that re^ 
ceivedst again the prodigal son, who had spent his 
suhstance in riotous living, with the compassionate 
bowels of a Father, because of his repentance — accept 
now the repentance of these thy supplicants, for there 
is no man that stnneth not against thee — ^if thou Lord 
wilt mark what is done amiss, oh Lord who may abide 
it? for there is merey and propitiation with Thee. 
Restore them to Thy holy Church in their former 
dignity and honour, through Christ our God and Sa^ 
viour, by whom be glory and adoration unto Thee in the 
Holy Ghost, world without end. Amen/' (Constit, 
Apost. L S, C. 7, and 8, the translation is Bingham's.) 

We are not however to imagine that the President or 
Bishop of each church, was tied up and restricted to one 
particular form of words, from which be could never 
deviate. No such thing existed. As occasions de- 
manded a variation, or the introdnction of fresK m^tl'e.^. 
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his power, with the consent of his presbyters, was ex- 
erted in providing for them; in either inditing a new 
form, or praying extemporaneously as he felt himself 
disposed. There was a certain outline of decency 
and orderly arrangement always drawn around the pa- 
rochial churches of each episcopate, but the filling up of 
many of its details, was committed as a sacred and ina- 
lienable privilege to each central episcopal church. Too 
soon, alas ! the corruption of the Christian Church by 
wealth, the confusion of the times, the superstition and 
ignorance of the Clergy and people, the tyranny and 
abominable ambition of the Anti-Christian Pontiff of 
Rome^ reduced all primitive customs to a mass of absurd 
and jejune institutions, ministering by their frigid uni- 
formity to the arrogance and domination of the Romish 
Church, and from which our own Church scarcely 
escaped at the period of the Reformation. For al- 
though those venerable Fathers emancipated them- 
selves and their posterity from Prelatical supremacy, 
still, some remnants, from the state of society and Uie 
general ignorance of the Clergy, were retained. The 
salutary bonds of formy on the one hand, seem to have 
been drawn in too circumscribed a space ; and the in- 
dependent authority of each Bishopric, on the other, 
appears to have been reduced to a mere nullity. 

We must not, however, imagine that these prayers and 
benedictions, with the forms just recited, were in ex- 
istence at the era to which the poem points. Then all 
was simplicity. Persecution forced the church into 
wilds and deserts, tlie midnight sky often her canopy, 
the sea shore frequently her place of worship, (Acts 
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XX L 5.) but a century changed the scene, and from 
Ap D, 200 f we may dale the admission of defiuiie 
forms, and various ritual and liturgical ceremonies in 
every national Church. These began afterwards to 
assume too much importance, they were collected and 
transmitted from age to age^ and thus have descended 
to us, in the Apostolical Conatitutions and other pieces 
of antiquity. 

P. 193, n. 12. 

Achievid in thmghi and de^ by him alone — 

If Romanism can obtain some colour from the most an- 
cient anti-Nicene records^ to paint anew her superstitions^ 
and give them a varnish of antiquity , modem Socinian- 
ism can procure none whatever, unless the depths of 
the Gnostic sects, and the multiplied ramifications of 
their " profane and old wives fables" be anxiously in- 
vestigated. It would be vain to adduce in these Notes 
instances of the purity of the Faith — of the Trinity, the 
Godhead of the Son, or the personality of the Holy 
Ghost J from the writings of the Christian Church pre- 
vious to the formation of the Nicene Creed. This has 
been done so plentifully and so satisfactorily to any man 
who is at the pains to read them in Waterland, Burton, 
and Faber, that selections from my own reading would 
be deemed superfluous. Scripture and History, two 
incarruptihle witnesses , stand against themj as equally 
as against otlier innovations. In this, however, their 
creed possesses a singular audacity — whilst they deno- 
minate themselves Christians, they deny the Son, and 
hold tenaciously the faith of Deists ; and ^'^'i 
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appeal with outcry long and loud to RevelaticMi, they 
alter its dictates, undervalue its writings, hesitate to 
admit its assertions, and thus cloak themselves in the 
scanty mantle of Infidelity. The human mind is a 
strange congeries of contradictions, when it must have 
every thing reduced to the level of a capacity, which 
cannot even comprehend the muscular convolutions of a 
worm ! 

P. 191, n. 13, 

The aged Bishop — 

I had intended to have given a succinct accoimt 
of the Primitive Fathers, in whose writings the unde- 
niable facts of the establishment of the ecclesiastical 
orders, as at present subsisting in the Anglican Chordi, 
is clearly developed. The venerable testimonies of 
Ignatius, and Polycarp, Clement, and Ireneeus, are 
positive and explicit records of the naked fact, that the 
several orders of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, 
were received and acknowledged by thetn^ as authorita- 
tively derived from the special appointment of the Apos- 
tles themselves. But as this is all admirably arranged 
in Faber*s difficulties of Romanism, a book easily 
procured, a reference to that work, with the following 
few testimonies, may be sketch sufficient. True it is, 
that a large and venerable body of men, admit without 
difficulty the recognition of two orders, but deny 
Episcopacy ; and undoubtedly certain it is, that this 
latter order is not of coeval authority with the others. 
But a few years alone intervened, between the appoint- 
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ment and ordmation of Presbyterian alders and younger 
deacons J and the iiominatbti of one President, chief 
Minister, {Justin Martyr) or Bishop, over each largie 
Church and its dependant congregations. The Apos- 
tles primarily held a situation in the Church analogous 
to the Bishops ; and when, owing to tlie rapid extension 
of Christian itys churches multiplied, and " the care of 
all the Churches" became too burdensome for the 
Apostles, then it became necessary to recommend, and 
in some cases expressly send and ordain men, (Titus 
and Timothy) selected for their spiritual and mental 
qualifications, to the superintendence of the Churches. 
Whether at this very early period, they all passed 
through the inferior gradations, previous to their selec- 
tion, cannot be proved, and is of as little consequence 
as several mmor matters regarding their ordination , &c. 
because to the Apostles belonged peculiarly ** the dis- 
cerning of spirits/* and as inspired raen^ they were quali- 
fied, from the nature and infant constitution of the 
Church, to appoint those as chief shepherds, whose zeal 
and gifts would moBt promote the cause ► At a subse- 
quent period, when the extraordbary assistance of the 
GreatSpirit was withdrawn, and the Church was only in 
ordinary possession of His daily influence ; when the 
fiery tide of languages and miracles became gradually 
less, and only now and then the assurance of His 
presence with thenij was wafted to their spiritual senseSj 
or perhaps became occasionally evident to external 
sense ; then it was necessary for the Apostolic Bishops to 
take care, that in due gradation, and " in decency and 
order," all things pertaining to the Church dvovJtfiW 
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accomplished. Heuce, rules for an appointment to the 
episcopate; hence, more attention to the selection of the 
individual, and the setting him apart for his office. He 
was elected by the clergy and the people belonging to 
each Church ; he was conspicuous for zeal or sufferings 
in tlie cause of Christ : he was a Confessor,* or was wil- 
ling to become one, and count all things worthless for 
the excellence of the knowledge of Jesus Christ ; perhaps 
he sighed for the bloody honours of the amphitheatre, 
or the agonizing victory of the stake ; he counted his 
life as nought, so he might win Christ, and witness even 
unto blood the truth of His kingdom. The example of 
his predecessors, and the awful writings of the Apostle 
John to the seven Bishops, or angels, of the seven 
Asiatic Churches, were ever before him. Hence then, in 
the writings of Ignatius, Clement, and Polycarp, we 
view the simplicity of devotion, and earnest spirit which 
breathed from their lips, and actuated their practice. 
But these men passed away, and with their deaths new 
rules and regulations became necessary in the selection 
and the consecration of Bishops. To the imposition of 
the Elders or Presbyters hands, was added Episcopalian 
imposition; prayers were composed, and we contemplate 
the reduced episcopacy of the Primitive Church, as it 
existed to the time of Constantine the Emperor. 

It is sufficient for us to know, then, that Bishops 

• Those Christians were termed thus, who had been bronght 
before the tribunals, and had escaped martyrdom— not by the 
denial of the faith, but from the compassion of the judge, or 
his being changed, or death having been commuted to imprison- 
ment. 
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iwere appointed by the Apostlea, or approved of by them; 
were contmued in the Churches after their deaths; be* 
fore the commen cement of the second century were a 
dtsttnct rank, and of a grade superior to Priests and 
"Deacons; and thus was transmitted down to us that 
form of Ecclesiastical pohty, which ^ when the Bishops 
are numerous, seems best adapted for increasing and 
keeping alive the zeal of the Clergy, providing for their 
support, nourishing sound doctrine, preserving unity^ 
and perfecting the " body of Christ," His Church, ''in 
the bond of peace," and the energy of divine love. 
(Mosh. Hist, 1, and Commentaries 1- 224 to 234.) 
We find Clement, the first Bishop of Rome, mentioned 
in these terms conjointly with Polycarp by Tertullianj 
about A. D. lao. '^The Church at Smyrna had for 
her Bishop Polycarp, who had been nominated by St* 
John, and that of Rome was governed by Clenieut, 
who was ordained by Peter-" (Adv- Heer.) Clement 
himself says, in his first letter to the Corinthian Church, 
" So likewise our Apostles knew, by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that there should contentions arise upon the 
account of the ministry- And therefore, having a per- 
fect foreknowledge of this, they appointed persons, as 
we have before said, and then gave direction bow when 
they shonld die, other chosen and approved men should 
succeed in their ministry. — Either appointed by them, 
or afterwards chosen by other eminent men, with the 
consent of the whole Church/' 

Ignatius, in hta letter to the Ephesian Church, men- 
tions. Deacons, Presbytery, and Bishops," To the 
Magnesian Church, he names The Deacon, the 
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Presbytery, and the Bishop." So to the Trallian. To 
the Roman Church, he names one order The Bishops." 
To the Philadelphian, " Bishop, Presbytery, and Dea- 
cons." To the Smymceans, " Bishop, Presbytery, and 
Deacons." 

Finally, passages might be adduced of simikr ef- 
ficacy from this list, establishing the fact of ^[yisoopaey 
in each date. 

Eusebius, A. D. 310 

Clemens of Alexandria ...... 290 

Origen 280 

Hegesippus 280 

Pius ..... 

Irenseus ^ • 170 

Tertullian 

Church of Smyrna 146 

Ignatius 107 

St. John 90 

P. 195, n. 14. 
Three times immersed betieatk the waves she sank, 
Tertullian contra Praxlan, C. 26. says, *« We are 
dipped in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, not once, but thrice, unto every person at 
the mention of each name." Many forms were subse- 
quently employed in addition, to this most ancient and 
Apostolic rite. The renunciation of evil, and the con- 
fession of faith was repeated three times. Females 
were subject to immersion, equally with males, except 
in cases of sickness. They were blessed by the Bishop 
after baptism, anointed with oil, and signed with the 
cross ; and were often clothed in white garments, and 
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therefore called the white flocks of Christ » These were 
sometimes deli7ered with a form (as in the Poem), re- 
qiiirm^ them to receiire it, and bear h spotless before the 
tribtinal of the Lord. They also wore garlands of 
iflowers. And when the lite was completed, parrici- 
pa ted in the Sacrament ^ remark, how ever, that these 
ceremonies varied in different chnrches* Infant bap- 
tism is mentioned by Clement of Rome, by con&e* 
qnence, in the first century ; by Justin, A*D« 148 ; by the 
author of the Recognitious, a very old piece ; by Ter-* 
tullian, A. 170, who wishes il miglit be deferred if 
possible, until they were adnlts; by Origen and 
Cyprian^ third century, in whose times a question arose, 
whether it should be delayed till the eighth day, after 
the manner of the Jewish circumcision. It was a cus- 
tom even in some places to give the Eucharist to dying 
infants, but this, as being the result of gross snpersU- 
tion, was checked, (See Bingham's Antiquities, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, &c,) Theodore upon heresies, lib. 5, c. IB,, 
says, Baptism is not like a razor only^ as the Messalian 
Enthusiasts call it, which takes away sius that are past, 
though it has tliis effect among many others ; for if 
this were Ihe only work of baptism, for what reason 
should we baptize infants j w^ho have never yet tasted of 
sin ? For the Sacrament does not only promise this 
effect, but greater and more perfect things than that. 
It is the earnest of future good, the type of the resnrrec^ 
tion to come hereafter, the communication of onr Lord's 
passion, the participation of our Lord's resiinrection, the 
garment of salvation, the clothing of joy, and the robe 
of light, or rather light itself*" 
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P. 197, n. 15. 
To win the field by baptism in blood. 

They called martyrdom the baptism of blood.'* 
Origen, speaking of two Catechumens in his time, says, 
they received the baptism of fire. Eusebius, L, 6. C. 4. 
says, ^* One Saturnus, a Catechumen, was thrown to a 
leopard, who, by the first bite of the wild beast, was so 
washed all over in blood, that the people gave him the 
testimony of the second baptism, crying oat, baptized 
and saved, baptized and saved/' 

The succeeding form of using, for the first time, the 
Lord's Prayer was introduced into some Churches. But 
these and other rites bordering upon superstition, and 
tending to abuse the Sacrament, adding a mystery to 
its original simplicity, were introduced gradually, and 
not all at once. 

P. 199, n. 16. 
They stooped in silence at their midnight rites* 

The institution of the Christian Sabbath on the first 
day of the week, and its change frbm Saturday, the 
Jewish day of rest, commemorative of the physical 
creation of man, to Sunday the Christian's day of restj 
as commemorative of his moral recreation through Jesus 
Christ, the omnific Word, occurred, immediately after 
the first promulgation of Christianity. Nor can we 
wonder for an instant at the change of the day, when we 
reflect that the ancient dispensation was now wound up, 
the mind of man was henceforth to be directed inces- 
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saotly to contemplate the Redeemer, and as he had once 
led in Adam, so now in Christ he was enlightened 
and made alive. Consequently, while the necessity 
of a seventh day of rest was still in bein^, and its 
flanctions existed in full force, the removal of it one 
day further on, became equally necessary to mark the 
grand events, and continuallv remind ns of the immor- 
tality and light we are to expect, from the fact of the 
resurrection of our Lord on the Sunday. It was held 
sacred in all the Churches, and observed by all the 
Apostolic men, consequently it was the result of the 
dir^tion of the Apostles themselves, and if so, necessa- 
rily proceeding from the Head of the Church Him- 
self, 

Ignatius, in his letter to the Magnesian Church, says, 
tbe Jews who had now become Christians, " no longer 
observed sabbaths, hut kept the Lord's 4ai/^ in which 
also our life is sprung up by Him, and through His 
death." It would be easy for me to adduce proofs for 
this from the writings of the Fathers, (See Bp. Kay*s 
learned work on Justin Martyr.) 

J shall here deduce a few conclusions from the many 
interesting facts, mentioned, and alluded to, in the fore- 
going notes* Whatever difference of opinion may sub- 
sist as to the expediency or spiritual policy of a Church 
Establishment j and much does and will exist, even as to 
the advantage and disadvantage of Religion at large, 
from such an Institution, yet to any candid unprejudiced 
enquirer, these facta are evident and undeniable. 

First, That no form of Church Government existed 
in the times under consideratiouj but that which recog- 
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ni/ed these orders of ecclesiastical ministera, A Bishop 
or President of the Cbtirches forming^ his diocese ; Pres- 
byters, or Elders in each Church; and Deacons^ or 
Ministers; derived from Apostolic origin, keepin 
their different offices distinctj and never confoundm 
one order with another. 

Secondly, That no difference exists between th^ 
doctrine of the Primitive and British Episcopal 
Churches, even as there is no discrepancy in the maiE 
features of their discipline. 

Thirdly » That the services of the Primitive Churches 
were partly extemporaneous effumons, and partly 
written forms of prayer; antt that, consequently, 
litany and a prayer-book, are not things of mushroom 
existence, spring^ing merely from the hot bed of eormp- 
tion. 

Fourthly, That for many centuries no Church existed 
in the world, which did not, even while it dissented 
from the fast growing corruption of the mother 
Churches, maintain inviolably those distinct orders. 
Scriptural and Apostolic in their origin, practic&i 
and discipline — of Bishops, Presbyters, and Dea- 
cons* 

Fifthly, That it is a late innovation on primitive 
practice, to conduct a Church on any other model than 
tlmt left on record in Scripture and Church history. 

Sixthly, That while every vital portion of the great 
Ghnrch of Christ, denies with a loathing abhorrence, 
the tenet of exclusive salvation, yet it must be admitted, 
that a Church formed after, and conforming exactly to 
the primitive model, will possess as a means of grace, ad- 



vantages, which perhaps no other form can readily ob- 
tain. ContrariwiBej such a form, would »ot have been 
instituted by the inspired Apostles of our Lord, or have 
been for such a length of time so universally fol- - 
I owed « 

Establbhments are the mere scaffold ing around the 
temple of Christianity; by which, indeed, a poU&hed 
shaft} or ornamented capital is with more ease brought up 
to adorn the butldmg, but they form no essential portion 
of its stien^th and stability, Neither our doctrine nor 
our discipline will be changed by our dissociation from 
the State, although much, and grievous loss, must result 
to Literature and Science by the alteration. The deep- 
seated roots of social order, may be shaken from their 
hold in the moral soil of the nation^ and a revolution of 
property will most probably ensue. But our venerable 
Church must still remain ; though less rich, and per- 
haps, therefore, more pure, the ancient repository of 
the discipline, the zeal, and doctrine of the Primitive 
Churches of Christianity, The guilding may be re- 
moved from the mitre, but it will still adorn her vene- 
rable front I and as long as she retains the Bible as her 
charter, and the Apostolic institutions of Christianity 
as her drapery, neither decrepid baldness nor unseemly 
nakednessvill ever be obsen^ed. 

P. 201, n. 17, 
The others slept in martyrdmCs embrace. 

As the death of a Christian was a cause of rejoicing 
to himself, so it exhilarated while it pained the hearts 
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of his relations. They were accustomed afterwards to 
term the date of his martyrdom his neUal day^ and as- 
semble at his tomb to pray, and offer thanksgivings. 
The man of the world wept over the grave of his off- 
spring then, in hopeles cheerless agony, even as he 
does now ; but the eye of the Christian brightened with 
faith, he looked onwards to a sure re-union, and re- 
garded the pangs of the passing moment, only as the 
bond of indemnity from future suffering and privation. 
And can he not do so still ? 

P. 203, n. 18. 
And frantic obstinacy in the games. 
See Note 20, Canto I. p. 352. 
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P. 235, n. 1. 

or by me simple acty 
Renounce their Lord, Sfc. 

The accused Christian, when summoned before the 
tribunal, was only required to swear by the name of 
some divinity, or drop a few grains of incense upon the 
flaming shrine, or pour a libation upon the ground. 
This, we find from Pliny's letter, was considered quite 
sufficient test of the principles of the accused, inas- 
much as no real believer, he is assured, from persons 
acquainted with " the sect," will thus act. Many of 
those brought before him in Bithynia at this time, like 
many who now denominate themselves Christians, re- 
nounced without difficulty their religious profession, 
and cast off before an earthly judge, that mantle, which 
they carelessly thought would of course be worthless 
before another and more awful tribunal. 

P. 240. n. 2. 
Ike faith 
Of slaves so vile, Sfc, 

Christianity was a religion designed by God to be 
established in the world, not by the ordinary course of 
events. Neither the arms of foreign and successful 
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invasion, nor the artifices of human ingenuity ; neither 
the policy of statesmen, nor the powerful persuasives of 
human eloquence and reason were consulted. It was 
a system of miraculous interposition throughout. It 
was announced by the Deity in the person of his Son, 
and went not upon the ground of argument, or the 
usual methods of conviction, but was delivered autho- 
ritatively from the lips of twelve poor, ignorant, despised 
fishermen, and converted three thousand persons at its 
first promulgation. They were made familial* with the 
omnipotence of God, and became instruments in His 
hands for the revelation of His will to mankind, and the 
establishment of the Christian dispensation ; the witness 
of His presence and superintending providence in the 
world, despite all obstacles and opposition. 

We must not then feel any surprise, that the qualifi- 
cations in a Bishop of the last portion of the first, and 
first portion of the second centuries were piety, devo- 
tedness, zeal, and courage. His learning or abilities 
entered not primarily into the contemplation of the 
electors. Perhaps his having been signalized as the 
channel through which miracles were wrought, deter- 
mined the preference ; more often, after manfully con- 
fronting the Roman judge, and escaping martyrdom 
through his compassion or contempt, he thus obtained 
the honourable title of Confessor, and was consequently 
preferred before all other competitors. Notwithstand- 
ing the ostensible and concealed principles and powers, 
(Eph. vL 12.) arrayed in hostility to the progress of the 
Gospel, for on its failure their own existence in the 
world depended ; despite the ignorance and the inefli-? 
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cient qualifications, in a worldly sense, of its first pas- 
tors^ amid the silent gaze of the astonished heaven, 
and the tumultuous outcries of surrounding nationSj 
while the altars of deified vice and priestly imposture 
were overturned, and Pandemonium shook with pro- 
spective apprehension to its very centre, the cross of 
Christ evinced its peculiar constitution and divine energy, 
by the constant and undeviating miracle of its incessant 
progress, 

** Unless we suppose a divine interpc^ition, how was 
it possible that men, destitute of all human aid, without 
credit or riches, learning or eloquence, could in so short 
a time persuade a considerable part of mankind to 
abandon the religion of their ancestors ? How was it 
possible that a handful of apostles, who, as fishermen 
and publicans, must have been contemned by their own 
nation, and as Jews mtxst have been odious to all others, 
could engage the learned and the mighty, as well as 
the simple and those of low degree, to forsake their 
favourite prejudices, and to embrace a new religion, 
which was an enemy to their corrupt passions ? And 
indeed there were undoubted marks of a celestial power, 
perpetually attending their ministry. There was in their 
very language an incredible energy, an amazing power 
of sending light into the understanding, and conviction 
into the heart* To this was added the commanding 
influence of stupendous miracles, the foretelling of 
future events, the power of discerning the secret 
thoughts and intents of the heart, a magnanimity su- 
perior to all difficulties, a contempt of riches and 
honours, a serene tranquillity in the face of deaths and 
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an invincible patience under torments still more dread- 
ful than death itself; and all this accompanied with 
lives free from all stain, and adorned with the constant 
practice of sublime virtue. Thus were the messengers 
of the divine Saviour, the heralds of his spiritual and 
immortal kingdom, furnished for their glorious work, as 
the unanimous voice of ancient history so loudly tes* 
tifies. The event sufficiently declares this, for without 
these remarkable and extraordinary circumstances, no 
rational account can be given of the rapid propagation 
of the Gospel throughout the world." 

P. 243, n. 3. 
He only is my Lord^ Jehovah^ King* 

A quotation from Tertullian's Apology (about A. D. 
1 70) will not be inappropriate here. 

** Neither are we ashamed of the name of Christ, 
when it rejoices us to be condemned and to be judged 
of by His name ; nor do we presume to think of him 
otherwise than as God. It is necessary then to say a 
few words on Christ as God. (He then goes on to 
declare how he was announced, &c. and born.) And 
we believe that God formed the whole universe by His 
Son, this Word, Reason, or Power. Which belief is 
also current among your leanied men, who assert 
that the Logos, the Word, or Ratio, was appointed 
the Fabricator of the whole world. And we also affirm 
this Logos, or word, by whom God made all things, 
is substantially a spiritual essence, who possesses the 
omniscience, omnipotence, and the power of upholding 
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al! thiugSp We believe Him ta be bom of God, and 
begotten from the same substance, and therefore tlie 
Son of God, and rightly called God from the unity 
of the substance, (ex imitate substanti<B,) For God 
is a spirit. So likewise Spirit proceeds from Spirit* 
and God from God, as light proceeds from light. 
(Then he shows how Christ was born from the Virgin, 
and) the human nature taken into the divine* Led by 
the Spirit, He is nourished by terrestrial food, He grows, 
He speaks, He works miracles^ He teaches, and is Christ* 
(Speaking of the Jews and their rejection of him on ac- 
count of his humility.) He, therefore whom they bad pre- 
viously supposed to be only a man from the meanness 
of his appearance, they immediately looked on as a 
magician from his power ; when by a word he expelled 
demons from men possessed, relighted the blind and 
darkened eye, purified the leper, regirt with strength 
the paralytic, and lastly by a word restored life to the 
dead; he used the elements as his servants, bridling 
the tempests, and walking upon the deep, evincing 
himself indeed as the of God (the divine Word) 

that is, that first begotten, ^rst existent Word, accom- 
panied by wisdom and power, and accompanied by the 
Spirit." (p, 64, &c.) 

Will the modem Soeinian venture to smile at the 
credulity of this ancient man, who living almost within 
sight of Apostles and Apostolic men, could thus 
confirm their doctrine, and the doctrine of God*s Word 
— vrill they venture to assert in the plenitude of their 
reason that he w^as deceived ; or rather will they turn 
aside from the light and warmth of Christianity^ be^ 
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cause they fear the dissolution of that frost-work of 
cold security, with which they endeavour to hedge 
round their practice and their creed ? Let them blush 
with shame, and hide their heads in silence. 

P. 248, n. 4. 

a Roman points 
An honoured path to death- 
It is unnecessary to adduce instances of the high 
estimation in which suicide was held by the Romans, 
and the numerous instances of their abandonment of 
life by their own hands, when earthly passions and 
circumstances had combined themselves irretrievably 
against them. They did not consider it a path where 
either cowardice or dishonour were found. 

P. 262, n. 5. 
HelpfriendSy and bum these pests in sacrifice. 

The pagan priesthood most artfully and maliciously 
impressed the minds of the people with the belief, that 
" every thing which could be regarded in the light of 
a national or general affliction, was to be attributed to 
the toleration of the Christian religion ; for whether it 
was war, or tempest, or pestilence, or any other species 
of calamity which befel the public, they equally availed 
themselves of it, and assiduously inculcated on the 
minds of the people, that such was the method in 
which the Gods avenged themselves of the insults 
o£fered them by the Christians. Instructed thus from 
what they deemed infallible authority, that such was 
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the origin and cause of their sufferings, the credulous 
multitude thought of nothing but revenge, and de» 
manded of their magistrates, with the most imperious 
clamour, the extirpation of a sect so utterly hateful and 
pernicious/' (Mosheim's Commentaries, t. 178*) 

TertuUian complains of this cruel and superstitious 
prejudice, (Apoh p. 1 13.) '* On the other hand, 
a^uredl^^ the name of faction is more suited to those, 
who conspire together in their hatred of good and 
praiseworthy meti, who take counsel against innocent 
blood, and who are ready to increase the hatred we 
experiencCj by fomeating that popular folly, which 
attributes every public calamity and inconveuience 
to the existence of the Christians. If the Tiber inun- 
dates the city, if the inundation of the Nile is checked, 
if it ceases to rain, or an earthquake is felt j if a famine 
or pestilence ravage the country — immediately re- 
sounds the outcry — Away with the Christians to the 
wild beasts 1 What ! so many to be destroyed for one 
cause ! Inquire from yourselves I pray you, were 
there none of these circumstances in the world, or 
befalling the city before Tiberius, that is before the 
birth of Christ r 

P, 263, n* 6. 

Vengeance friends I The Gods are great I 

Away with them — the beasts — the stake I ihe stake ! 

See Acts xix. 21, &c, for a description of a popular 
ferment, from which the Christians were at no time 
protected. Those of them who were burnt taivK^ 
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were usually tied to a board or stake, of about six feet 
long, which the Romans called Semaxis ; and then they 
were surrounded or covered with faggots of small 
wood, which they called Sarmenta. From this species 
of death, the heathen, who turned every thing into 
mockery, gave the Christians the despiteful name of 
Sarmentitii or Semaxii." (Bingham, 1 .) ' 

P. 264, n. 7. 

The Pagan Priesthood, fearful of their cause— 

" The heathen priesthood made it their business, 
on every favourable occasion, to excite the lower 
orders of the people to join in one general disorderly 
clamour for the punishment of the Christians at large, 
or of certain individuals amongst them, whom they 
were taught to consider as particularly obnoxious. 
Amongst other opportunities that offered, they were 
accustomed particularly to avail themselves of those 
seasons when the multitude were drawn together by 
the exhibition of any public games or other spectacles," 
(Mosh. Com. 2. 52.) Nor was it surprising that their 
self-interest should thus stimulate them to a rancorous 
and bloody hostility against the Christians, when their 
craft was in danger. Thus Pliny, in his celebrated 
letter to Trajan, says, that by his exertions *,* the 
temples which were once almost deserted, begin now 
to be frequented, and .the sacred solemnities, after a 
long intermission, are revived ; to which I must add, 
there is again also a general demand for the victims, 
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which, for some time past have met with but few pur^ 
chasers.*' From the words in italics, it may readily be 
concluded how many there were, A. D. 107, in Bithy- 
nia, who called themselves Christians, and how exten- 
sive " the Sect," as it was termed, had become. Ter- 
tullian, a few years afterwards, in his work against the 
Jews, c. 7, p. 212, says, " In whom have all the na- 
tions believed, if not in Christ, who has at length 
appeared? Have not Parthians, Medes, Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Arminia, Phrygia, 
Cappadocia, and those living in Pontus, Asia, and 
Pamphylia; Egyptians, and those who live in the 
regions of Africa, beyond Cyrene — have they not all 
believed in Him? Besides Romans, and Jews at 
Jerusalem ; add to these different tribes of Getulians, 
and many even amongst the Moors; the lands of Spain, 
and the different nations in France ; and amongst the 
inhabitants of Britain, inaccessible places to the Romans, 
but subdued by Christ ; amongst the Sarmentari and 
Dacii, the Germans and Scythians, amid nations, and 
countries, and numerous islands unknown to us, 
and which we could still less enumerate — in all these 
places the name of Christ is known, and is trium- 
phant.'' 

Does he allude, when speaking of the British Isles, 
to Scotland and Ireland, upon which the Roman arms 
never made any impression ? Tradition agrees with 
him in affirming the early evangelical light which these 
kingdoms possessed. Alas, in Ireland, what a series of 
disorders, and what misery have existed ; what igno- 
rance, pagan superstition, and hostile bigotry, still re- 
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mmn to oppose, at every step and in every form, the 
ptm «Tiu]9eKeml gospel of their ancestors 1 

P. 266, n. S. 
VeitiribuB nweis, ^(fe&ld fronds revinctum.** — jEneW 4- 

P. 469, n* 9. 
Greecet de^i o'er the mind, ^-c. 

Truth was said, by nn ancient sage, to lie concealed 
at tlie bottom of a deep welL And assuredly, if ibe 
difGculty of trriving at any rational or fixed result, by 
an enqiiirer, under t'he harlei|tiin reigti of pagan isnii is to 
be estimated, she was not only lodged safely out of sight 
at the bottom of a well, but tliey contrived so to B 11 itta 
the mouth with the rubbish of their own systems, 
that no descent might be attempted. The priesthood 
fed the human ravenous appetite for superstition and 
scnsnnltty with a liberal hand* Gods were coined ai 
eaiily as money, and fabulous legends became a portion 
of the stock in trade of every attendant on the heathen 
lempies. The mass of the people was deluded through 
their senses in every known form, the priests became the 
panders to the vices of those who worshipped at the 
temple, Kim own mind, by thus acting on others, could 
not escnpe the natural re-action, and he himself revelled 
tn the same sensual abominations ; the intelJect became 
debased, man lost all glimpses of his own dignity, and 
any, the most distant conception of the ends designed 
in his creation- So that departing from the Creator, 
in their amusements, their 
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pursuits^ smcl their intellects^ Wbilsl this was the creed 
of the vulgar, and they were taught to wander at large 
amid the common herd of divinities, of either, or of no 
sex ; the philosophers and higher classes of the priest- 
hood, and in short every man,, who felt the aspirations 
of a powerful nifnd^ were dissatisfied with this measure 
of belief, and sought for more substaotialj rational 
information, in the mysteries of paganism. 

These, it seems, had existed from time im memorial as 
a part of the heathen system ^ had been always resident 
In Egypt, that cradle of mysterious associations ; were 
transported from thence to Greece, and carried by the 
same feelings and the same necessity to Rome- Those 
who were admitted to the knowledge which the mysteries 
were said to conceal, were compeiled to undergo many 
trials, either to test their courage or evidence their sin- 
cerity, or if all that is true be reported, perhaps to 
ascertain if th^ candidate did really possess strength of 
mind sufficient to entitle him to become a depositary of 
the secret, and thus free himself from the credulities of 
the vulgar herd of mankind. Various are tiie intima- 
tions afforded, of the trials undergone, aud the difii<ml- 
ties attending the noviciate. In Mr. Moore^s Epicurean, 
a lively picture is given of the scenes and juggling non- 
sense played off an these occasions. Although here^ 
the pencil, be it remembered, is dipped in the rainbow 
tints of a poet's imagination, and is therefore, as a 
matter of dry research, to be received in grains of 
, fact, and not in its redundant outline* Yet, that much 
severity was employed, much stage foolery got up, and 
some danger incident, cannot be denied. Two opinions 
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have been maintained with great learning and inge- 
nuity, by two eloquent and gifted men, and others, 
upon the species of knowledge imparted by an ad- 
mission to the mysteries, and their use. Both are ex- 
ceedingly adverse to each other. Bishop Warburton 
maintains, that, 1 . the rise and establishment of civil 
society ; 2. the doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishment ; and, 3. the errors of Polytheism and 
the unity of God, with His attributes as known from 
nature, were taught. Leland, on the contrary, en- 
deavours to disprove all these particulars ; and asserts, 
from many testimonies, that obscenity, folly, and im- 
piety, were inculcated anew in the mysteries, and no 
moral principle given by which to regulate the con- 
duct or restrain the passions. 

Tlie Druids in these countries had their mysteries, or 
something very analogous to them. And in all na- 
tions we may observe, that when men have emerged to 
a certain extent from barbarism, the aristocracy of 
intellect has immediately separated itself from the 
vulgar, has made some profound discoveries in truth, 
and has shrouded them in mystery. This, no 
doubt, was done, because they conceived the doc- 
trine of the unity of God, and the absurdities of 
polytheism, if strikingly contrasted, would disrupture 
the social and civil ties of existence, and bring about a 
revolution in society, making men infidels, and thus un- 
fitting them to remain under laws and regulations. 
Flence, their anxious wish to exclude all, but the 
select few, from participation in their knowledge, and 
the institution of an interior shrine and worship. But 
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this soon degenerated into priestcraft and folly. The 
little knowledge they possessed, was covered with so 
much tinsel as to diminish its real value ; and often the 
votary, (particularly in the times under contemplation) 
returned disgusted with the absurdities of the Priest- 
hood's pretensions, sickened with the longings after 
truth which could not be gratified, and rendered less 
fitted for the glare and vile bustle of the gay, inexplica- 
ble, transitory world, into which he came from the secret 
caverns of the temple, where the trial of his claim to su- 
periority had passed. The mysteries made his own exis- 
tence, and the wonders of creation, and the audible voice 
of the Deity, yet more mysterious — and thus he became 
either a misanthrope, a suicide, a sensualist, or presented 
the melancholy spectacle of a man, labouring to ascend 
a mountain, whose sandy sides were always mocking his 
steps, and finally overwhelming him at its base. 

P. 272, n. 10. 

You worship One, whose statue neer has stood 
Within Rome's sacred walls — 

It was the Roman custom to invite the tutelary 
Gods of the nations which they intended to subdue, to 
abandon their charge, and to promise them the same, 
Or even a more august worship in the city of 
Rome." 

" Instead of Herod's thirty thousand Gods, the 
Christian could not be brought to acknowledge above 
one ; and even that one they refused ^ at the hazard of 
their lives, to blaspheme with the a^^VV^xSssvv 
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cmitM they fear the dissolution of that frost-work of 
coiiS lecurity, with which thay endeavour to hedge 
round their practice and their creed ? Let them bloiE 
with slimme, and hide their heads in silence. 

P. 248, n, 4- 

CL Homan points 
An kcm^umd path to death — 

It is unnecessary to adduce instances of the high 
estimation in which suicide was held by the Romans, 
and the numerous instances of their abandODmeat of 
life by their own handsi when earthly passions and 
circumstances had combined themselves irretrievably 
against them. They did not consider it a path where 
either cowardice or dishonour were found- 

P. 262, n. 5, 

BelpfriendSj and bum these pests in sacrifice* 
The pa^n priesthood most artftdly and maliciously 
Impressed the minds of the people with the belief, that 
every thing which could be regarded in the light of 
a national or general affliction, was to be attributed to 
the toleration of the Christian religion ; for whether it 
was war, or tempest, or pestilenc6j or any other species 
of calamity which befel the public, they equally availed 
themselves of it, and assiduously inculcated on the 
miuda of the people, that such was the method in 
which the Gods avenged themselves of the insults 
offered them by the Christians. Instructed thus from 
what they deemed infallible authority, that such was 
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the origin and cause of their sufferings^ the ereduloua 
multitude thought of nothing but revengej and de^ 
tnanded of their magistrates, with the most imperious 
clam our J the extirpation of a sect so utterly hateful and 
pernicious," (Mosheim'a Commentaries, i. 178.) 

Tertullian complains of this cruel and superstitious 
prejudice. (ApoL p, 113.) " On the other hand, 
assuredly the name of faction is more suited to those, 
who conspire together in their hatred of good and 
praiseworthy men, who take counsel against innocent 
bloodj and who are ready to increase the hatred we 
experience, by fomenting that popular folly^ which 
attributes every public calamity and inconvenience 
to the existence of the Christians, If the Tiber inun- 
dates the city, if the inundation of the Nile is checked ^ 
if it ceases to rain, or an earthquake is felt ; if a famine 
or pestilence ravage the country — ^immediately re- 
sounds the outcry — Away with the Christians to the 
wild beasts * What I so many to be destroyed for one 
cause ! Inquire from yourselves I pray you, were 
there none of these circumstances iu the world, or 
befalling the city before Tiberius, that is before the 
birth of Christ?" 

263, n. 6, 

Vengeance friends! The Gods are great ! 

Away with thtm — the beasts — the Uake ! the stake ! 

See Acts xix. 21, &c. for a descriptioii of a popular 
ferment, from which the Christians were at no time 
protected: Those of them who were burnt 
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Jupiter." (Bp. Watson, Apol. 43.) It is not, therefore, 
surprising that their determination neither to execrate 
Christ, or incense the images of the heathen Gods, or 
Emperors, should have drawn down on them the full yen- 
geance of the government ; more especially, as with 
the energetic activity of men possessed of truth, they 
were zealous in propagating their sacred cause, and in 
the acquisition of converts. " For, though the Romans 
gave an unlimited toleration to all religions which had 
nothing in their tenets dangerous to the Common- 
wealth, yet they would not permit that of their ances- 
tors, which was established by the laws of the State, 
to be turned into derision, nor the people to be drawn 
away in their attachment to it. Another circumstance 
that irritated the Romans against the Christians, was 
the simplicity of their worship, which resembled in 
nothing the sacred rites of any other people. The 
Christians had neither sacrifices, nor temples, nor 
mages, nor oracles, nor sacerdotal orders; and this 
was sufficient to bring upon them the reproaches of an 
ignorant multitude, who imagined that there could be 
no religion without these. Thus they were looked 
upon as a sort of Atheists ; and by the Roman laws 
those who were chargeable with Atheism were declared 
the pests of human society. But this was not all ; the 
sordid interests of a multitude of lazy and selfish 
priests were immediately connected with the ruin and 
oppression of the Christian cause. The public worship 
of such an immense number of deities was a source of 
subsistence, and even of riches to the whole rabble of 
priests and augurs, and also to a multitude of mer- 
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which, for some time 'past have met with hut few pur- 
chasers.** From the words in italics, it may readily be 
concluded how many there were, A. D. 107, in Bithy- 
nia, who called themselves Christians, and how exten- 
sive " the Sect," as it was termed, had become. Ter- 
tuUian, a few years afterwards, in his work against the 
Jews, c. 7, p. 212, says, " In whom have all the na- 
tions believed, if not in Christ, who has at length 
appeared? Have not Parthians, Medes, Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Arminia, Phrygia, 
Cappadocia, and those living in Pontus, Asia, and 
Pamphylia; Egyptians, and those who live in the 
regions of Africa, beyond Cyrene — have they not all 
believed in Him? Besides Romans, and Jews at 
Jerusalem ; add to these different tribes of Getulians, 
and many even amongst the Moors ; the lands of Spain, 
and the different nations in France ; and amongst the 
inhabitants of Britain, inaccessible places to the Romans, 
but subdued by Christ ; amongst the Sarmentari and 
Dacii, the Germans and Scythians, amid nations, and 
countries, and numerous islands unknown to us, 
and which we could still less enumerate — in all these 
places the name of Christ is known, and is trium- 
phant.'* 

Does he allude, when speaking of the British Isles, 
to Scotland and Ireland, upon which the Roman arms 
never made any impression ? Tradition agrees with 
him in affirming the early evangelical light which these 
kingdoms possessed. Alas, in Ireland, what a series of 
disorders, and what misery have existed ; what igno- 
rance, pagan superstition, and hostile bigotry, still re- 
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answers given to enquirers at the temple, either by 
the priest or priestess, who was thrown into convul- 
sions, and in a state of great nervous excitement deli- 
vered the response; or a voice was borne from the 
secret shrine to the votary, and communicated the 
answer he sought. Of these, two kinds existed. One, 
undoubtedly a piece of priestcraft and sleight of hand ; 
the other difficult to understand, and more mysterious 
in its nature, asserted by all the early Christians to be 
the work of Satan, or his agents. The first may be 
dismissed at once, as mere common fortune-telling; 
the last is of more importance. 

These latter oracles ceased, wherever Christianity 
was proclaimed, much to the annoyance and regret 
of the priests. Julian the Apostate, laments their si« 
lence, and it was appealed to in triumph by the Chris- 
tians as one proof of the divine origin of their Faith. 
They certainly at times gave very strange and unac- 
countable reponses. I subjoin two as very remarkable. 

Suidas and Nicephorus say Augustus consulted the 
famous oracle at Delphos, respecting the prosperity 
of the empire and the greatness of his own successor. 
It answered thus — ** The Hebrew Child whom all the 
Grods obey, drives me hence, and sends me back to 
Hell. Go out of this temple without speaking one 
word." Suidas says, Augustus after this raised an 
altar in the Capitol, dedicated **to The Eldest Son 
of God." — Eighteen years afterwards Christ was born. 

Another is recorded as given to Thulis, king of 
Egypt. The question was, whether there was ever so 
great a king, or greater than himself? ** First, God, 
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next the Word, and the Spirit with them. They are 
equally eternal and make but One, whose power will 
never end. But thou mortal go hence, and think that 
the end of thy life is uncertain." This was given before 
Christianity appeared. The subject is mysteriously 
curious, and the belief of the Primitive Christians that 
the demons were permitted thus to act, and were ex- 
pelled by the power of Christianity, is not irrational, 
and is supported by Scripture. 

P. 281, n. 14. 

2 will not fling one drop 
Of wine, or grain of incense on the shrine — 

The rites of Polytheism mingled continually and in- 
separably with the amusements, the business, and the 
occupations of the Romans. The casting of a few 
grains of incense on an altar, or pouring a few drops 
of liquor on the ground, in commemoration or to the 
honour of some God, was many times a day practised. 
(It reminds us forcibly of the numerous ritual parapher- 
nalia of another creed, weighed down with its hundred 
deities and shrines.) And it was by such acts, or 
their refusal, that the Christian evinced his faith in 
his Master, or his desertion of His cause. Thus Pliny 
says, of those nominal Christians who had been ac- 
cused and had abjured their creed — " they repeated 
after me an invocation to the Gods, and offered re- 
ligious rites, with wine and frankincense, before your 
statue, which for that purpose I had ordered to be 
brought, together with those of the gods, and eveti re- 
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viled the name of Christ ; whereas there is no forcing, 
it is said, those who are really Christians, into any of 
these compliances." (His celebrated letter.) The no- 
minal Christian may smile at the simple faith of the 
primitive Christians, but he must observe, that their 
creed was then somewhat different from his own now ! 

P. 283, n. 15. 
Consul !^for eighty years, Sfc, 

The ecclesiastical reader will remember the noble 
simplicity of Polycarp's answer to the Proconsul. The 
magistrate urged him to reproach Christ — ** eighty and 
six years," replied the Christian veteran — ** eighty 
and six years have I served Him, and He hath never 
wronged me, and how can I blaspheme my King, who 
hath saved me !" 

P. 284, n. 16. 

— prepare thy soul 
for instant death, 

Tertullian comments upon Trajan's mandate to 
Pliny, and his conduct at this time, in which the Poem 
represents him, in the following terms. " But we find 
that enquiry respecting us was even prohibited ! For 
Pliny Secundus, when he governed the province, having 
condemned some Christians, and banished others of 
superior rank, yet disturbed by their numbers, con- 
sulted Trajan, the emperor, what course he should 
pursue: alleging, except their determined obstinacy 
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in refrainiug from the sacrifices, that nothing had been 
discovered in their sacramentary obligations, beyond 
an assembling of themselves together before day-break, 
for the purpose of singing to Christ as to Qod, and 
binding themselves together in a more intimately united 
discipline; prohibiting murder, adultery, fraud, false- 
hood, and other similar iniquitous actions. Then Tra- 
jan issued a rescript that this sect was not to be sought 
after, but whenever discovered^ they were to be pu- 
nished. Oh sentence, even in its terms, inexplicable 
and confused ! He requires them not to be discovered, 
because guiltless, and demands that they should be 
punished, because guilty. He saves and destroys ; he 
pretends to pass them by, and punishes. Why dost 
thou impose censure upon thyself? If thou con- 
demnest them, wherefore are they not to be sought 
out ? If they are not to be discovered and accused, 
why dost thou not pronounce them innocent V* 
(Apol. 8.) 

P. 286, n. 17. 

^away 
With that barbarian. 

The pride of the Romans was dissatisfied, unless 
all other nations but themselves were termed bar- 
barians. It reminds us of the childish pretensions 
of the empire of China to superiority in our own times. 

P. 289, n. 18. 
Calphurnia*s name — 

How amiable does Pliny appear in these extracts 
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ought demand what they pleased of the emperor or the 
piefidentSy aud their demands, thus made, must be 
complied with. Properly this privilege belonged to the 
Roman peojde alone, whose united will possesed all the 
fince of a law, inasmuch as the supreme majesty of the 
empire was supposed to be resident therein; but by 
little and litde the same thmg came to be assumed as a 
light by the inhabitants of most of the larger cities. 
When the multitude, therefore, collected together at 
the public games, united in one general clamour for the 
punishment of the Christians at large, or of certain 
individutdi belonging to that sect, the presidents had 
no alternative but to comply with their demand, and 
sacrifice at least several innocent victims to their fury." 
(Mosh. Ckmi.. 353. y.) See the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
as related in Milner, where a scene similar to the one 
described in the Poem, occurred. 

P. 302, n. 20. 

Then Colo raised his hands, and tranquil voice. 
In calm and holy prayer. 

That which follows in this note is the prayer of 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, in a similar situation — at 
the stake. 

Father of thy beloved and blessed Son Jesus 
Christ, through whom we obtain the knowledge of Thy- 
self. God of angels, and powers of all creation, and 
the generations of those just persons who live before 
thee— -I render thee thanks because thou hast honoured 
me by this day and hour, that I shall receive a portion 
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for you J and so unaccustomed ani I to a separation. 
I lie awake the greatest part of the nigbt m thinking 
of you J and (to use a common but a very true ex- 
pression) my feet carry me, of their own accord, to 
your apartment at those hours I used to visit you ; but 
not finding you the^re 1 return with as much sorrow 
and disappointment as an excluded lover/' (1. 7, c. 5,) 
How difierent is this domestic picture of the hearty to 
a public view of a judge, bigoted, partial, and preju^ 
diced against innocent Christians! Nations change 
and vanish, kingdoms become dust, and the mightiest 
cities sink into the bosom of the earthy the world itself 
is waning to destruction, but the thoughts of man's 
soul and tlie deep feelings of his heart perish not, they 
are the same in every age, and speak the same lan- 
guage. 

P. n. 19. 
Unless the people's voice reprieve if our lives. 

** Nothing could be more artful than the contrivance 
of the priests to enervate and elude the law of Trajan, 
respecting the mode of accusing the Christians. For 
the presidents did not dare to regard with an inattentive 
ear the demands of the united commonalty, lest they 
might give occasion to sedition. Moreover, it was an 
established privilege of the Roman people, grounded 
either on ancient rile or custom, of the exercise of 
which innumerable instances are to be found in the 
Romnn history, that whenever the commonalty were 
assembled at the exhibition of public games and spec- 
tacles, whether it were in the city or the provinc^^,lW^ 
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might demand what they pleased of the emperor or the 
presidents, and their demands, thus made, must be 
complied with. Properly this privilege belonged to the 
Roman people alone, whose united will possesed all the 
force of a law, inasmuch as the supreme majesty of the 
empire was supposed to be resident therein; but by 
little and little the same thing came to be assumed as a 
right by the inhabitants of most of the larger cities. 
When the multitude, therefore, collected together at 
the public games, united in one general clamour for the 
punishment of the Christians at large, or of (xrtain 
individuals belonging to that sect, the presidents had 
no alternative but to comply with their demand, and 
sacrifice at least several innocent victims to their fury." 
(Mosh. Com. 253. y.) See the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
as related in Milner, where a scene similar to the one 
described in the Poem, occurred. 

P. 302, n. 20. 

Then Colo raised his hands, and tranquil voice. 
In calm and holy prayer. 

That which follows in this note is the prayer of 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, in a similar situation — at 
the stake. 

Father of thy beloved and blessed Son Jesus 
Christ, through whom we obtain the knowledge of Thy- 
self. God of angels, and powers of all creation, and 
the generations of those just persons who live before 
thee — I render thee thanks because thou hast honoured 
me by this day and hour, that I shall receive a portion 
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with the rest of thy martyrs, with the people of Christ 
to the reiurrectiou of aoul and body to eternal life by 
the assistance of thy Holy Spirit* Among whom I shall 
stand in thy sight this day, a good and acceptable sacri- 
fice, which thou hast prepared and revealed j and art 
now going to accon^plish, Ohl thou God of Trtith, 
which cannot He, Wherefore j for all these things^ I 
praise thee, I bless thee, I glorify thee, through the 
eternal High Priest Jesus Christj thy beloved Son ; by 
whom to Thyself, together with Himself and the Holy 
Spirit, be glory now and for evermore. Amen." (Epist. 
Eccles, Smyrn*) 

P. 305, n. 21, 

Then CoWs voice fvan heard in holy chaunt, 

Praising the Lord i 
Does the reader doubt the reality of such a scene, 
or does he venture to encourage his incredulity in the 
belief, that Chnstian devotion, thus pure^ so ardent, so 
steadfast, was the glory and the inheritance only of the 
primitive church beneath Pagan cruelty? l£t him 
consult the records of our own martyrs under Papal 
domination, when the British empire had given her 
power to the beast, or let him investigate the sufferings 
of all the Protestant churches at the eventful period of 
the Reformation — let him remember the agonies of his 
bretliren in Spain during the same period, (see a 
Numher of the Quarterly Review, in which the 
sufferings of the Protestants in Spain are described,) 
and no longer doubt, that such triumphant con- 
quests over corporeal torture, by the strength of 
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faith, have been repeatedly evidenced, and would again, 
even in these our times, if the Great Shepherd and 
Bishop of His true Church shall require this token of 
her love to the Bridegroom. 

Behold the steadfastness and joy of those who came 
through much tribulation, and having washed their 
robes in the blood of the Lamb, died to maintain 
the purity of His Word ! The martyrdom of Voes 
and Esch at Brussels, at the era of the Reforma- 
tion by the Romanists, is described by a learned 
^e-witness, himself a Roman Catholic. On the 
day fixed for their execution, the youngest of the 
three was brought first into the market place, and 
directed to kneel before a table, covered like a com- 
munion table. Every body fixed their astonished eyes 
upon him, but he discovered not the least mark of fear 
or perturbation of mind. His countenance was placid 
and composed, yet mild and modest ; he seemed en- 
tirely absorbed in prayers and holy contemplations. 
While they were stripping him of his sacerdotal dress, 
he did every thing they ordered him to do with perfect 
readinesss, and when they had thus made him a layman, 
he retired. {Which ridiculous mockery the persecutors 
indulged in at these and similar scenes !) Then the two 
others were produced, and they went through the same 
ceremonies with a cheerful firmness, as far as one may 
judge from the countenance. Soon after, one of these, 
together witli the youngest first mentioned, came for- 
ward, and the two were led to the fire. At this mo- 
ment, if they had hot been heretics ! one would have 
said that they gave many most decisive proofs of a 
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sound understanding and pious disposition, and of the 
joy which they experienced on the prospect of being 
freed from the body and joined to Christ. The fire 
was slow in kindling, and the martyrs stood almost 
naked, but showed not the least appearance of languor 
during this vexatious delay. You will ask, how did 
they behave when the flames broke out ? Their con- 
stancy and alacrity certainly increased, and there ap- 
peared a cheerfulness not to be described, insomuch 
that many persons thought they saw them smile in the 
fire. They sang Te Deum in alternate voices, till at 
length the flame put an end to the scene. The third 
was not produced; it was suspected he was put to 
death privately." 

It has been said by the Roman Catholics of these 
times, that it is ungenerous to rake up old faults and 
uncover old sores. Alas ! the duty and anxiety to per- 
secute is the plague-spot of the Romish Church, Nor 
are we to be deterred from representing a Church as- 
suming infallihility, in her true colours in one age, 
when from her own principles she must be secretly the 
same in the next, however, Proteus-like her external 
garb may vary. In a work only published a few 
months since, by Professor Carew, of Maynooth, every 
opportunity is seized with avidity to blacken the cha- 
racters of the Reformers. Thanks be to God; the 
Protestant Faith is built on no Reformer, or Re- 
formers, but on the Word of Christ — thanks be to God, 
our Episcopal British Church is founded on the prac- 
tice and doctrines of the ancient Primitive Church, 
and not on the expositions of learned doctors and the 
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private opinions of a long chain of mere human au- 
thorities* To abstain, then, from touching one of the 
most sensitive and unsightly ulcers in the Romish 
Churchy is to encourage a squeamish sensibility and not 
a healthy and vigorous tone of examination ; it is the 
abandonment of a strong position against the enemy 
because he exclaimsi while in full retreat before the 
chargefy that we are ungentlemanly to put forth so much 
strength. Her doctrines she swears are the same from 
age to age— her principles of action must be the same, 
unless human nature be changed which we know it is 
not— and therefore why are we to abstain from a steady 
delineation of a scriptural expression — the woman 
was drunk with the blood of the saints V* 

Numberless instances of the faith, the joyful con- 
stancy, and exulting piety of the martyrs, might be 
adduced, which would have the effect of swelling this 
Note into a distinct essay on the subject. 
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